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HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

COAST OF MALABAR. 


SEC- 

TION. 

I. tN the book called Kerul Oodpulte, or, “ The 
X emergingof the Country of Kerul,” (of which, 
during my flay at Calicut, in the year 1793, I made 
the beft tranflation intoEnglifh in my powci, through 
the medium of a verfion firft rendered into Perfian, 
under my own infpedlion, from the Malabaric copy 
procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin’s 
family,) the origin of that coaft is aferibed to the 
piety 'or penitence of Pure/eu Rama, or Purejram, (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu,) who, ftung with re- 
morfe for the blood he had fo profufely fhed in over- 
coming the Rajahs of the Khetry tribe, applied to 
VARiy^A, the God of the Ocean, to fupply him with 
a tradl of ground to beftow on the Brahmens-, and Va- 
RUNA having accordingly withdrawn his waters from 
the Gowkern (a hill in the vicinity of Mangalore) to 
Cape Comorin, thij ftrip of territory has, from its 
lituation, as lying along the foot of the Sukbien (by the 
' Europeans called the Ghaut) range of mountains, ac-> 
quired the name of Mulyalum, (i. e. Skirtingat theBot- 
tom qf the Hills,) a term that may have bedi Ihortened 
into Maleyqm, or Maleam ; whence are alfo probably 
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itft "common names of Mulievar and Malabar i all 
which Purejram firmly believed, by its native Hindu 
inhabitants, to ’have parcellcdt out among different 
/l^hes of BrdbmenSt and to have dircdtcd that the en- 
*' tire.iEflroduce of the foil fhould be appropriated to their 
maintenance, and towards the edification of temples,^ 
and for the fupport of divine worfhip ; whence it^flill 
continues to be diftinguifhed in their writings by the 
term of Kermbhoomy, or, ** The Land of Good Works 
** for the Expiation of Sin.” 

II. The country thus obtained fromjhe fea’*^, is 
reprcfcnted to have remained long in a marfhy and 
fcarccly habitable ftate; ini .nuch, that the firft oc- 
cupants, whonfi Purejramys laid to have brought into 
h from the eaftern, and even the northern, part of 
India, again abandoned it j being more cfpecially feared 
by the multitude of Terpents with which the mud and 
flime of this newly immerged tra<fl is related to have 
then abounded; and to which numerous accidents are 
aferibed, until Purejram taught the inhabitants to pro- 
pitiate thefe animals, by introducing the worfliip of 
them and of their images, which became from that 
period objedts of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, accordifig to 
the Kerul Oodfuttee, afterwards divided into the four 
following Tookrees, or divifions : 

iff. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to tbePe- 
rumbura River, was called the Tooroo, or j'am Rauje. 

2 d. From 

In a manur'd ipt account oF Malabar that 1 have feen, and 
which is aienbedto a Bifhop of Virapoli, fthe feat of a famous 
• Roman Catholic fcminary neai Cochip^ ncobfeivcs, that, by 
the accounts of ihc learned natives of that coaft, it is little more 
than 2300 years fmee the lea came up to the foot of the Sukhitn^ 
or Ghaut mounfaiiis ; and that it onte did fo he thinks extremely 
probable from the natuic of the Hpil, and the quantity oT fand, 
o>fter (heils, and olhei fiagmeius, met with yi making deep ex- 
cavations, * 
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2<i. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was 
called the Mojhek Rauj^. 

, 3(], From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits 
of Kunetui, was called the Kerul or Keril Rauje; and 
as the principal feat of the ancient government was 
fixed middle divilion of Malabar, its name 

prevailed over, and was in courfe of time underftood 
in a general fenfe to comprehend the three others. 

4th. From* Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape 
Comorin, wv called the Koop Rauje i and thefe four 
grand diviftons were parcelled out into a greater num. 
ber of Naadbst (pronounced Naars, and meaning 
did I lefts or countries,) and of.Kbunds, or fubdiviflons, 
under the latter denomination. 

IV. 1 he proportion of the produce of their lands, 
that the Brahmens are (fated to have originally alligned 
for the fupport of government, amounted to only one 
lixth (hare: but in the fame book of Kerul Oodputtee 
they are aftcruards faid to have divided the country 
into three equal proportions ; one of which was con- 
fccrated to fupply the expence attending religious 
wot (hip, another for the fupport of government, and 
the third for their own maintenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book 
above quoted, the Brahmens appear to have (irft fet 
up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi. 
can or aridocratical government, under two or three 
principal chiefs, elcdted to adminider the government, 
which was thus carried on (attended, however, with 
feveral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoudes 

' arifing among themfelves, the great body of the Brah- 
men landholders had recourfe to foreign adidance, 
which terminated, either by conqued or convention, 
in their receiving to rule over them a Permal, or chief 
governor, from jhe Prince of the neighbouring coun- 
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try of Cbaldejh, (a part of the Southern Carnatic,) 
and this fuccelfidh of Viccroyij was regularly changed 
and relieved every twelve years ; till at length one of 
thofe officers, named Sheo Ram, or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Permaloo, and by others 
called Cheruma Perumal, appears to have rendered him- 
felf fo popular during his government, that, (as feems 
themoft probable dedudion from the obfeure accounts 
of this tranfartion in the copy obtained of the Kerul 
Oodputtee, compared with other authorities,) at the 
expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the en- 
couragement of thofe over whom his delegated fway 
had extended, to confirm his ow authority, and to 
fet at defiance that of. his late fovi . eign, the Prince or 
King of Chaldejh, who is known in their books by the 
name of Rajab Kijhcn Rao ; and wVvo having fent an 
army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho- 
rity, is ftated to have been fuccefsfully witfiffood by 
Sbermamo and the Malabariansj an event which is 
fuppofed to have happened about looo years anterior 
to the prefent period ; and is otherwife worthy of notice, 
as being the epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief 
Nayrs, and the other titled and principal lords and 
landholders of Malabar, date their anceftors’ acquifi- 
tion of fovereignty and rule in that country ; all which 
the greater part of their prefent reprefentatives do uni- 
formly aflert to have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, becoming, 
after the defeat of Kijhen. Rao’s army, either tired td' 
his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar'belief) 
become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and being 
thence defirous to vifit Arabia, is reported to have 
made, before his departure, a general divifion of Mala- 
bar among his dependents, the anceftors of its prefent 
chieftains. 

VI. The book entitled Kerul Oodputtee (which, 
however locally refpc(ned, is,, at lead in the copy I pro- 
cured of it, not a little confufedrand incoherent) 

nientions 
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Hientions that, after this defeat of Kijhen Rao*s army, 
Shunker^ a fiippofed fon of Mahade% (the principal 
of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the calls in Malabar, 
ajid seftridlcd the various fubdivifions of the four 
general tribes to their particular duties, down to the 
loweft orders of the fourth, confiding of the artificers, 
tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, 
whom he declared it unlawful for the other cads to 
approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting with them 
on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of 
the fuperior did is required to bathe.* 

A 3 VII. It 

* Of the fcvcral calls in Malabar, and their diftin£tions, I 
received the following (ummary account from the Rajah of Car- 
tinad. Namhoory Brahmens^ Nayrs, each of various de- 
nominations. 3. Tccr, 4. Malerc. 5. Pokre^ called (he fays) 
Dlfs in llindoilan. Ihe Teen arc cultivators of the ground, but 
freemen. The MaUres arc muheians and conjurers, and alfo 
freemen. Tlie PoUres^ or PoliarSy arc bondfincn, attached to the 
foil in the lower part of Malabar, in like manner as are the Pw- 
mers above the Ghauts. The proper name of the Ghaut hills is, 
the Rajah a€ds, Sukhicn Purbut^ or hills of Suhhicn^ with the 
guttural Kfi pronounced as ^ 

N. B. P cu Hats and Pouhehisy mentioned by Ray n a i., are only 
the one the male, and the other the female, of Polere aforefaid. 
The fyftcm of obfcrvalions in regard to di (lance to be obferved 
by the fevcral cafts in Malabar, arc (according to the Rajah of 
Cartinad’s explanation) as under fpecified. 

1. A Nayr may approach, but mull not touch, a Nainboory 
Brdinmn. 

A Teer is to remain thirty-fix fteps off from one. 

A Malerc three or four Heps further, 

A Pdlere ninety-fix fteps, 

2. A Teer is to remain twelve fteps diftanr from a Kayr^ 

A Malcre three or four fteps furtJicr, 

A Polere ninety-fix Hops, 

3. A Maiere may approach, biit is not to touch, the Tecu 

4. APoUre is not to come near even to a Malcrr^ or any otlier call 
but a Mapilla, the name given to the MahomirK'dans who arc 
natives of Malabaj, If a Polere wilhes to fpeak to a Brahmen^ 
or Nayr^ or Teer^ or Maiere^ he niuft Hand at the above preferibed 
diftance, and cry aloud to them. 

_ If a PoUre touch a Brdinneny the latter mufl make expiation by 
inimedi4tely bathing, and reading much of the divine hooks, 
and changing^his Erdhmenical thread. If a Pokre touch a Nayr^ 
he is only to bathe, and fo of the other cafts. 
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VIL It is the received tradition among the Mala- 
bars, that Sbermanoo Permaloq was, juft at 'the.com. 
pletion of the diftribution of tnc Malabar country, ap- 
plied to for fome provifions by an Erary^ or perfon of 
the cow-herd call ; who, with his brother, had, dur- 
ing the preceding warfare, come from their native 
town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, .near 
Errodc) to his afliftance, and had proved the principal 
caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah Kijbm Rao's army; 
upon which Sbermanoo, having little or nothing elfe 
left, made a grant to him of the very natrow limits of 
his own place of abode at Calicut $ and having further 
bellowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, and 
other infigniaof dignity, and i refented him with water 
and flowers, (which appears to have been uniformly 
the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer of pro- 
perty in this part of India,} he authorifed and in- 
ftruiled him to extend his own dominions by arms, 
over as much of the country as he Ihould find defir- 
able ; a difcrction which this adventurer (,who is the 
anceilor of the prefent Samoory or Zamorin) im- 
mediately began to aeft upon, and to endeavour to 
carry its objed into execution, by the forcible acqui- 
filion of the diftrids adjoining to the prefent city of 
Calicut j and ever lince his family appear to have, 
in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is 
the boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been 
either meditating new conquefts, or endeavouring to 
maintain the acquifitions they have thus atchieved by 
Sheo Ram, or Sbermanoo Permaloo's fword ; which they 
aflert to have ftill preferved as a precious relick, and 
to have converted into an objed.of domeftic adora- 
tion, as the inllrumcnt of all the greatnefs of their 
houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of 
..Malabar, the Nejioriansh^^ fettled and planted Cbrif- 
tianity on this coall; and with thofc of the Roman 
Catholic communion, that arrived l^vetal centuries 
4 * after. 
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after, in confequence of Vajco de Gama's difcovcry, 
they ^continue to conOitute to this ^ay a confidcrable 
body of the lower ordefs of the prefent fociety in 3Va- 
yancfirevnA Cochin i in which laft diftrict there live 
alfo the moll confiderable, or rather, perhaps, the 
only, colony of Jews in India. 

l 5 c. Of the events that took place from the partition 
till the above. mentioned difeovery of Malabar by the 
Portu^ueje in 1496, 1 am not polTefled of adequate 
materials to* afford any full or fufHciently fatisfaaory 
detail; but jhe principal may, as far as relates to its 
interior adminiflration, be probably comprized in 
the wars carried on during this long period by the 
Samoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizements 
and in the confequent ftruggles kept up by the others, 
and cfpecially the middle and fouthern principalities, 
to maintain their independence: for as to attacks from 
without, I have not been able to trace that they expe- 
rienced My material ones during this long interval, or 
that the Prince of Chaldcfh was ever able to re-e(labli(h 
his dominion over this fouthern part of the coad, 
within the limits afligned by the natives to Malabar 
Proper, or the trad by them denominated Mulyalum^ 
•or Maleyam. 

X. During this period aifo the Mahommedan rdigiori 
made great progrefs in Malabar, as well froy^ the zeal 
of its more early profelytes in converting the natives, 
as in purchafing or procuring the children of the 
poorer clalTes, and bringing them up in that faith : 
and thefe Arabian traders, bringing annually fums of 
money to the Malabar coafl, for the pepper and other 
fpiccs that they carried from it for the fupply of all 
the rell of the world, received every encouragement,^ 
and the fulled protedion for their property and reli- 
gion,- from the fucceflive Samoories, ■ or Zamerinst 
whence they naturally grew into the habit of rendering 
shat part fif i|ie coaft the centre of their traffic and 
* A 4 xefidence; 
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rcfidcnce ; ani fo rivetted had, through thefe long ha- 
bits of intercourfe, become t^e connexion between 
them and the Samoory's goveAment, that the latter 
continued, after the arrival of the Portugueje, molt 
pcrtinacioufly to adhere to, and fupport, them againft 
thefe new rivals in the gainful commerce which they 
had hitherto driven; a predilc6lion that as naturally 
lead the Rajahs of Cochin, and of other petty ftates, 
that flood always in fear of the ambition- and fuperior 
power of the Samoories, to afford to the Portugueje a 
kind reception in their ports; from whiclf collilions of 
interefls a very cruel warfare, by fea and hind, was for 
many years carried on betweni the Samoories, or Za- 
morins, and their fubjedls, Hii .'us and Mahommedans, 
aided occaftonally by the Eg} ptians and Turks, on the 
one part, and the Portugueje, with the Cochin and other 
Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fuc- 
cefles and reverfes in which, the only AJiatick relation 
I have met with, is contained in a work, with which, 
during my flay in Malabar, I was obi igingiji favoured 
by my then colleague. Major (now Lieutenant-Colo- 
nclj Dow, who had traced and obtained it in the courfe 
of the extenfive intercourfe that, on terms the moft 
amicable, and in views the mofl falutary and benign, 
he had long cultivated with the Mahommedan part of 
the Malabar community. This book, written in the 
Arabic language, is faid to have been compofed by 
Zeirreddien Mukhpom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fub- 

i 'ed of the Turkifli empire; who is thought to have 
lecn one of thofe difpatched to affifl the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamorin, againft the Portu- 
guefc; and to have, during his flay in India, compofed 
this hiftorical account (which 1 have tranffated into 
Englijh) of the w'arfare in which he bore a part, pre- 
,cedcd by (what by many will be conffdered as the moft 
interefling part of his work) a defeription of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the natives of Malabar at the 
period of his vifit to it more than two centuries agoj 
relative to-both which articles,*! fhall h^re iafertfome 

* of 
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of the information acquired by this Mahommedan au- 
thor,-whofe relation terminates with the year 987 of 
the Hejira, anfwerife to the year of our Lord 
i 579-80. 

XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account 
of the converfion of Sbermanoo Permaloo '( vvhofc real 
or proper name, or rather the epithet beftowed on his 
flation, this rylufliilman mentions to have been Shuker- 
wuttyi or Chuckerwutty) as has been already noticed 
from the Keml Oodputtee, with this addition, that it was 
effeOfed by ^company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, 
touching at Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat 
of government in Malabar,) on their voyage to vifit 
the Footjlep of Adam* on that mountain in Ceylon 
which mariners diftinguifh by the name of Adam’s 
Peak ; and thefe pilgrims imparting, on that occafion, 
to the Permal, or Permaloo, the then recent miracle of 
Mahommed's having divided the Moon, the Viceroy 
was fo affeded by this inftance of fupernatural power, 
and fo captivated by the fervid reprefentation of thefe 
enthufiafts, that he determined toabandon all for the fake 
of proceeding with them into Arabia, to have an oppor- 
tunity of convcrflng with the Prophet, who was fiill 
alivx, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, 

ChuckerwuHy 

* This Footftep of Adam is, under the n.fmc of or 

the “Holy Foot,” equally reverenced und reforted to l)y the Hin- 
dus^ at appears by the relation of a joi iney made to viiu it by ^ 
Fakcer of this lafl mentioned perfualion, called Pkauk Pookv, 
now living at Btnarts^ who has alfo travelled as far north as to 
Mofictv; and has from memory Tincc he is difabled from writing, 
by being of the tribe of Oordfibakn, or whofc arms and hands re- 
main conflantly in a fixed pofition above their hc-adb) afforded 
me an opportunity of caufing to be coriimitted to writing, an in- 
tercfling account of his various travels throughout India, as well 
as into other parts of Afia; and on the ful>jc6i of thefe Hindu. l'a> 
keers* propcnfity to travelling, I may here add, that 1 faw a fe\v 
months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pe- 
kin, which he deferibed undcf thenameof PcJiin; a.:d had pafl’cs 
from l]^e Chinefe gbvernment in hispoffeirion, lie mentioned the 
name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Fekin, 
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Chuekerwutty (whom Mabommed had dignified with 
the title of Sultam Tauje ul Herid, is mentioned in 
Zeirreddien’s book tohavedKdon his return, on the 
firft day of the firft year of the Hejira, anfwering to the 
i6th of July, of the year of our Lord 622, after, how- 
ever, addrefling recommendatory letters to the chiefs 
in Malabar in favour of fundry of his Muflulman 
brethren, who were thereby enabled to conftrudl the 
firft mofque or temple of their new -faith in that 
country as early as the 21ft year of the Hejira, or 
A. D. 642. 

f 

XII. But although Zeirredf-ien (the authorlamnow 
quoting) deemed it fit to allc a place in his work to 
the traditions that he found thus locally to obtain, he 
fairly avows his own difbelief in them ; more efpecially 
as to what relates to the fuppofed converfion of Sher- 
manoo Permaloo* and his journey to vifit the Prophet 
in Arabia; fubjpining alfo his own opinion, that the 
Mufliilman religion did not acquire any footing, cither 
permanent or extenfive, in Malabar till towards the 
latter end of the fecond century of the Mohammedan sera. 

XIII. Zeirreddien ner t enters into fome deferip- 
tion of the exifting manners of the Malabarians as he 
found them ; after premifing that the Malabar country 
was then divided into a number of more or lefs exten- 
five independencies ; in which there were chieftains, 
commanding from one to two and three hundred,and up 
to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufand'j and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a 
lack of men, and upwards; and deferibing that in fome 

Pf 

* From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts de- 
livered by the Hindus themfelves, as to the departure of their 
chief governor, it may not perhaps be deemed too uncharitable, 
to furpecl that Shermanoo dilappeared like Romulus in a dorm, as 
being, perhaps, found inconvenient to the new fituation’of in- 
dependence that the Malabar Princes admit to^ave^ on this occa- 
fion, either affumed, or been promoted to. » 
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of thcfc countries there were at the fame time two 
Hakims t or rulers; ii^others threcf and in fome even 
more; having diftindf bodies of men attached to them 
, refpeftively ; whence hatred and warfare were, he ob- 
ferves, fometimes generated between them, which 
never, however, terminated in any entire reparation 
bet;wcen the parties ; and adding, that at that time the 
three greatett powers were the Colaftrtan Rajah to the 
north, the Samoory or Zamorin in the centre; and far- 
ther fouth a Prince who ruled from the town of Kolum, 
or Coulim* to Cape Comorin, comprehending the 
ftates now held by the Rajah of Travancore. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration 
of what he confidered as the chief peculiarities in the 
manners of the Malabarians, from which I fhall literally 
tranferibe, into the body of this narrative, the follow- 
ing particulars from the tranflation of Zeikreddien’s 
original work ; fubjoining in notes fuch particulars as 
my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to 
corroborate, define, or illuftrate, in refped to fome of 
the circumftances he has related. 

1 ft.. “ If their ruler be flain in war, his army bc- 
come quite defperate, and will fo violently attack 
“ and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler’s enemy, and 
" upon the troops of the latter, and fo obftinately 
** perfevere in forcing their way into his country, and 
** to ruin it, that either they will completely in this 
" way affeft their revenge, or continue their efforts till 
“ none of them furvive; and therefore the killing of a 
ruler is greatly dreaded, and never commanded ; and 
“ this is a very ancient cuftom of theirs, which in mo- 
“ dern times has, however, fallen with the majority 
“ into difuetude. ’ 

ad. ** The rulers of Malabar arc of two claftes or 
** parties, one of whici} aits in fuppori of the Samoory 

Rajah, 
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“ Rajah, whilft the other party ads in concert with 
“ the Hakm of Ooebin-, which?»is the general fyftcm, 
and only deviated from occalionally from particular 
“ caufes ; but as foon as thefe ceafe to operate, rthe 
“ party naturally returns again to the ancient ufage. 
“ Thefe leaders arc never guilty of -backwardnefs ot 
“ failure in war, but will fix a day to figl>t on, and 
** piindually adhere thereto; nor will they commit 
** treachery in the condud of it. i • 

3d. “ On the death of any principal or fuperior 
perfon among them, fuch as father, mother, and 
elder brother, in the cart of ( whilft among 
" carpenters, and the lower t afts, the fuperiors and 
principal perfons are the mother and mother’s 
“ brother, or one’s own elder brother, as among the 
Nayrs,) when any one dies of the defeription of a 
** fuperior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative 
“ is to remain apart for a twelvemonth ; during which 
** time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or to eat 
“ the flcfli of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or 
“ cut the hair of his head, or his nails : Nor can any 
“ deviation be admitted from this pradice, which is 
“ reckoned for the good of the defund. 

4th. ” It is certain that among the body of Nayrs, 
and their relatives, the right of fucceflion and in- 
heritance vefts in the brother of the mother, or goes 
otherwife to the fifter’s fon, or to fomc of the 'ma- 
** tcrnal relations; for the fon is not to obtain the 
property, country, or fucceflion of the father ; which 
“ cuftom hath for a long time prevailed ; and I ( the 
“ author) fay, that among the Mejlems of Cannanore 
*“ they do not bequeath or give their heritage to their 
” fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in 
that vicinity, notwithftanding that thefe faid per- 
“ Tons, who do thus exclude fheir fons, be well read 
in the Korany and have imbibed its* precepts, and 

are 
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»< are men of ftudy and piety.* However, among 
** the Brahmens, golc^miths, carpenters, and iron- 
fmiths, and S' sers, or lower orders of hufbandmen, 
•** and filhermen, &c. the fon docs fucceed to the rights 
** and property of the father! and marriage is prac> 
tifed among thefc cafts. 

5th. But the Nayrs pradife not marriage, except 
** as far as may be implied from their tying a thread 
“ round theuneck of the woman at the firft occafion ; 
** wherefore jthe ads and pradical maxims of this fed 
” arc fuiteJ to their condition, and they look upon the 
“ exiftence*or non-exiftence of the matrimonial con- 
trad as equally indifferent. 

6th. “ Among the Brahmens, where there are more 
“ brothers than one, only their elder, or the oldcft of 
" all of them, will marry, provided he have had, 
“ or be likely to have, male iflUe; but thefe brothers 
<* who thus maintain celibacy, do ncverthclefs cohabit 
" with Nayr women, without marriage, in the way 
** of the« 7 Vi?yrrj and if, through fuch intercourfe, a 
“ fon fliould be born, they will not make fuch child 
“ their heir. But w'hcn it becomes known that the 
“ elder married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will 
** not have a fon, then another of the brothers enters 
“ into the date of matrimony. 

7th. “ Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom for one 
" Nayr woman to have attached to her two males, 
" or four, or perhaps more;! and among thefe a 

" diftributiou 


'* I have, however, rcafon to believe, that this rule and cuilom 
is now wearing out among the Mapillas, or Malabar Mahomme- 
dans; continuing, however, to be lltll more particularly ob- 
ferved at Cannanore and Tellichcrry : but, even in this lalt men- 
tioned place, I was informed by Kariat Moosa, a principal 
merchant of this fc^ that it is evaded by fathers dividing among* 
their fons much of their property during their life-time. 

f This defeription ought, I believe, to be underltood of the 
JNayrs inhabiting the more fouthern parts of Malabar, from the 
Toorecherie, or Cotta rivec, to Cape Comorin ; for to the north- 
w'ard of the faidsriver (he Nayr women are faid to be prohibited 
* irom 
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** didribution of time is made fo as to afford to each 
** one night, in like manner aa a fimilar diftribution 
“ of time is made among the true believers of Malabar 
“ for cohabiting with their wives ; and it but rarely 
happens that enmity and jcalouly break out among 
them on this account. 

8th. ” The lower calls, fuch as carpenters, irpn- 
“ fmiths, and others, have fallen into the imitation of 
their fuperiors, the Nayrs, with this difference, 
** however, that the joint concern in | female is, 
•* among thefe fall, limited to the brcthrAi and male 
relations by blood, * to the end that no alienation 
** may take place in the courfe of the fucceffion and the 
** right of inheritance. 

9th. “ Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept 
** uncovered, except a little about the middle. They 
make no difference in male or female attire ; and 

“ among 

from having more than one male connexion at a time ; /or failure 
in which fhe is liable to chadifement ; without, however, incur- 
ring lofs of call, unlcfs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her 
own. 

• “ Alone in Icwdnefs, riotous and free, 

“ No ipoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 

“In unendear 'a embraces free they blend, 

“ Yet but the hufband's kindred may afeend 
“ The nuptial couch. Alas! too blell, they know 
“ Nor jealoiify’s fufpenfe, nor burning woe ; 

“ The bitter drops which oft from dear afFeflion flow.’* 

Mickle’s Camosns, Book vii. 
This cuflom prevails among the five low cafts of Teer ; of A^aru, 
or carpenters ; Mtizalie, or brafs-founders ; Taltam, or ^Id- 
fmiths ; and Kullen PtrimeoUeny or blackfmiths ; who live promif* 
cuoufly with one or more women : and fometimes two, three, 
four, or more brothers cohabit with one woman. The child, or 
children, who are the offspring of this connexion, inherit the 
property of the whole fraternity; and whenever the female of 
the houlc is engaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid 
to be hung up at the door of the apartment as a fignal of its being 
occupied. It is, however, but juflice to add, that this cuflom is 
faid to be local, and praflifed only in a few of the fouthem 
diflricls ; and even among thefe five cads there is no prohibition 
againfl any man’s keeping for himlelf, either />ne «r as many 
women as he can maintain. • 
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*' among their kings and lords, none of them think of 
** ihrpuding their woinen from the,(lght of all man- 
kind; though among the Brahmens this modefty 
ai\^ decorum are attended to. 

loth. ** Among the Nayrst they drefs out and 
**’ adorn their women with jewels and fine apparel, 
** and bring them out into large companies, to have 
** them feen and admired by all the world. 

I ith. ” ^Imong the Malabars, priority in age 
** fiamps fu{)qriority and rule, were the difference only 
** of a moment i and, notwithftanding that fuch party 
may be a Tool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the 
** rulcrlhip devolves to the fifter’s children j nor has 
it ever been heard that any one put to death his 
" elder with a view of fooner attaining to dominion.* 

1 2th. In cafe the line of defeent and fucceflion 
become extindt among them, or be in danger of be- 
coming fo, they do then bring an alien, ( whether an 
“ adult or minor,) and him they conffitutc the inhe- 
ritor, as'the fubftitute for a fon, or for a brother, or for 
" a fifter’s fon ; nor will any future difference be made 
” between fuch adopted and a real heir ; which cufiom 
“ is current and obferved among all the infidels of 
Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, from the 
** highert to the loweft ; fo that the line of defeent 
becomes not extindl.f 


* Thus in the Zaviorins* families, and in that of the Rajahs of 
Paulgnaut, there arc from fifty to an bundled or more males of 
the fame blood, i. e. defeended from females of the Rajah’s fa- 
mily, who are all entitled to, and do accordingly rife to, the 
chief rule, agreeably to their feniority in point of birth, without 
any other right or title of precedence. 

+ This is in general true : but there lately occurred an inllance 
to the contrary, whereby the Rauje or Lorafhipof Vittulnaad has 
efeheated to the Company. With rerpe6l to tne provifion occa- 
fionally made againft fuch extinfiions of families, it is very true 
that thjp Rajahs make it a praftice, in cafe of any impending dan- 
ger of this kind, to procure feme males and females (though of 
the lay.er mofe th^ of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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I gth. “ They hive, moreover, fubjedled themfelves 
« to a multitude, of inconveiuencies, or difficult ob- 
" fcrvanccs, which they do, nwerthelcfs, ftedfaftly ad- 
** here to; as, for inftance, they have arrangec^ and 
“ limited the fitnefs of things as refpedively appli- 
cable to the higher, middle, and lower ranks, in 
fuch manner, that if a perfon of the higl^er, and one 
** of the lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach 
•* each other, the proper diftance to b^bferved be- 
** tween them is known and definciil; wd if this dif- 
tance be encroached upon, he of the hi^er call mufl: 
** bathe; nor can he lawfully touch food before under- 
** going this purification ; or if he do, he falls from 
his dignity, to which he cannot be ••aifed again ; nor 
** has he any other rcfourcc than to . .take himfelf to 
flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
his fituation is unknown ; and fnould he not thus 
flee, the ruler of the country is to apprehend him, 
“ and (hall fell him to fome mean perfon, Ihould even 
“ the party incurring this difgrace be a jhild or a 
** woman ; or otherwife he may refort to the AToflemSy 
** and poflefs the Ijlam^ or elfe become a Jogui, or a 
** Frhigy, i. e. a Chrijiian. 

14th. “ In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of 

** a lower degree to drefs food for a higher ; and if any 
«* one partake of fuch a meal, he mull fall from his rank. 

15th. “ Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zmaar^ 

** or Brahmenkal thread, are fuperior to, and more no- 
“ ble than, all the claflcs of the Infidels of Malabar ; 

V and 

• Tliis is one of the rcafons alTigned to me by a Rajah of the 
ZatRovin funnily, for the number of Mapilla Mujfulmans being 
now greater in the Calicut dillrifts than the Hindus and Nayrs ; 
namely, the nicety of their obfcrvances, and facility of lofing 
; which drives the parties, from nccclTity, into the pale of 
Jjlavdffn. The fame Rajah mentioned, on this occalion, the cuf- 
tom of the Namboory Brahmens^ who thus difpofed of their own 
women, without incurring any difparagement of eaft, to the Ma~ 
fillas ; which rule holds alfo good in refpeff to other females, as 
intimated in the fecond note page *13, and in ^hc fgjuel of Ze i e> 
aEDOiBM's text. • 
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“ and among ihcfe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the 
“ higher, middle, and lower. Of the firft are the 
Brahmens^ who are |lbove all others the molt ref- 
pcftable; and thefe alfo have among themfclves the 
“ fa*me diftindlions of firft, fecond, and third degrees. 

^6tb. “ The Nayrs Malal/ar follow the lyartial 

profefihm,* and exceed both in numbers and dignity, 
" having l^dry degrees among themfclves ; and in- 
'* ferior to^em in caft are the Teers, whofe prailicc 
it is to climb up the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring 
** down theilruit, and to extradl the intoxicating juice 
" thereof, called teddy ; and below thefe Sheers are the 
carpenters, fmiths, goldfmiths, fiftiermcn, &c. and 
under thefe again, in refpedl of degree, are the Po~ 
“ lerest or Poliars, [i.c. ploughmen,) and thofeof^her 
“ bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part of hulpan- 
“ dry ; and among whom alfo are other fubordinatc 
“ degrees of diftindtion.t 


• Foliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By life proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they from : 

The Ihining faulchion brandifh’d in the right, 

Their left aim wields the target in the fight. 

Camoens, Book vir. 

Thefe lines, and erpecially the two laft, contain a gooddeferip- 
rifm of a Nayr^ who walks along, holding up his naked Iworu 
with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other c()untries 
carry in their hands a canc or walking- {laff. I have ohleirvecl 
others of them have it faftened to their back, the hilt being lluck 
in their waiftband, and the blade rifing up, and glittering c- 
tween the Ihoulders. It mua not, howcvci, 16 inferred, that all 
the Nayrs betake themfclves, at prefent, to themaitial ptoleliion; 
for, according to the information colleftcd for me with 
care on the culloms of that country by the ialc Lieutenant Mac 
Lean (who was Malabar traiijlalor to the commiiTion of ^hich J 
was a member) there arc fuppofed to be thirty diltina claves ot 
this general tribe ; many of wnom do now ap])ly to the peaceable 
arts of hufbandry, pcnmanfhip and account, weaving, carpep- 
tcr's work, pottery, oil making, and the like ; though formerly 
tlicy are all faid to have been liable to be called upon by their rcl- 
.pe£tive fovcrcigns to perform military fcrvicc. 

+ Fqr a farther account of thefe cafls, icc note page 5 , and Ic- 


cond note page i 3. * 

Voi..V.^ B 


lyrh. 
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17th. “ If a ftonc light from a Volere on a woman' 
of a fuperior r^nk on a particular night, which is 
“ marked out for this in the \ear, then that woman 
** mull be excluded from her rank ; and although llic 
** (hall not have feen the faid man, nor been touched 
by him, yet ftill her lord (hall make a (^veyawce 
'* of her by fale ; or Ihe lhall become a or a 

** Chriftinn, or a female Jogni ; and this c/ftom ge- 
** neral.* 

1 8th. In cafes of fornication (or lihat is locally 
** deemed the illicit intercourfe betweei^the fexes) if 
** the parties differ much in degree, the higher lofcs 
“ his or her rank ; nor has he or Ihe any other refoiircC 
** than the one above-mentioned yet, if a Brahmen 
•* fornicate with a Nayr woman, nc (hall not thereby 
“ lofe his caff; there being between thofe two old 
tribes that anciently eftabliflicd conne( 5 lion which 
hath been already noticed. 

19th. “ Such are the painful obfervances which 

they have entailed on themfelves, through their own 
ignorance and want of knowledge, which God Al- 
“ mighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the 
** means of encreafing the number of the faithful. t*’ 

XV. Our Mahmmedan author then proceeds to 
mention, that the towns built along the coaft of Ma~ 
labar owed their origin to, and were principally con- 

llfuded 


♦ I have allowed this paragraph of Zeirreddien's text to 
Hand inferted in the order of his own enumeration, becaufe it is 
connefted with the one that follows; though thecudom it refers 
to feems fo unreafonablc, that, as I never had occafion to hear it 
corroborated by the report of the natives, I cannot vouch for its 
being well founded. 

+ In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 1 c. And 
here clofcs, for the prefent, the liberal extraft I have made from 
Zeirreddien’s performance, which, for diflin£li»n fake, I hav* 
'marked with inverted commas. • 
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ftriided by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though 
not then amounting to a tithe of tjje general popula- 
tion,’ were much couAed by the feveral Rajahs, and 
more efpecially by the Zamorin, to frequent his port 
*of Calicut, on account of the duty of ten per cent, that 
waiS'I^^d on their trade. 

XVI. TShe arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, 
the firft und\r Vqfco de Gama, in the 904th year of the 
Higerce, (correfponding with the year of our Lord 
1498,) and «f that conduced by Cabral, a few years 
thereafter, A^th the negociations, jealoulles, and wars 
that enfued thereon, are next related by our author, in 
a manner eaflly enough reconcileable to the accounts 
of the fame tranladions already publifhed throughout 
Europe. He aferibes the Europeans reforting to In- 
dia, to their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor does he feek to conceal that, between them and 
the Mahommedan traders, a commercial jealoufy imme- 
diately fprang up, which proved the caufe of all the 
bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by fea and 
land, by the Zamorins and Mabommedans on the one 
part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to whofe port the Por- 
tuguefc had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his European allies on the other ; the for- 
mer being afterwards reinforced from the Arabian 
Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the command 
of Ameer Hojaine, an officer in the fervice oi Kaunis al 
Ghowry, the then reigning Sultaun of Egypt ; but thefe 
armapients failed of their objeifl ; and the Ghowry 
Prince was foon afterwards himfclf fubdued by Selim, 
the Turkifh Emperor: and of the treatment which the 
Mahommedan traders continued, in the mean time, to 
B 2 experience 

* The principally current Malabar ara is Hated in the account 
aferibed to the &{hop of Verapoli (as already quoted in the note 
page 2) to have been fixed from the building of the city of Cou- 
him, {^y us called Quiloan,) about twenty-four cadums (Malabar 
leagues) or eiehty Britilh miles, fouth of Cochin. It was for- 
merly very famou^asthe emporium of the coad, and, founded ia 
the Sz^th year of the ChrilUatt ara. 
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experience from the Portugueje, the following def- 
cription is literally taken fronv ^he tranflation of Ni- 
zam eddien’s Treatife. 

I ft. “ The believers of Malabar were eftablllhed 
“ in the moft dcfirable and happy manner, by rcafon 
“ of the inconfidcrable degree ofopprcftion expefTent€d 
" from the rulers, who were acquainted witn the an- 
** cient cuftoms, and were kind to, and protejftors of, 
** the Muflulmans ; and the fubjcifls livea fatisfied and 
** contented ; but finned fo, that God turned from 
them, and did therefore command thd Europeans of 
Portugal, who opprclfed and diftrcfred,the Mahom- 
medan community by the commiftion of unlimited 
“ enormities, fuch as beating and deriding them ; 

and finking and ftranding their lips; and fpitting 
“ in their faces, and on their bodit s ; and prohibiting 
them from performing voyages, particularly that to 
Mecca-, and plundering their property, and burning 
“ their countries and temples ; and making prizes of 
" their (hips; and kicking and trampling oq their (the 
** believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. 
** They alfo endeavoured to make converts to their 
“ own religion j and enjoined churches of their own 
" faith to be confecrated ; tempting people, for thefc 
" objods, with offers of money: and they dreiled out 
their own women in the fineft ornaments and ap- 
" parcl, in order thereby to deceive and allure the wo- 
“ men of the believers. They did alfo put Haji's, and 
“ other MulTulmans, to a variety of cruel deaths ; and 
they reviled and abufed with unworthy epithets the 
“ Prophet of God ; and confined the Mahommedans, 
“ and loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them 
“ about for fale, from lliop to ftiop, as flaves; en- 
** hancing their ill ufage on thefe occafions, in order. 
*! to extort the larger fum for their releafe. They con- 
** fined them alfo in dark, noifome and hedious dun- 
** geons ; and ufed to beat them with flippers ; tor- 
" curing them alfo with fire; and felling fome, into, 
•* and retaining others, in their fervitu^e as their 
“ flaves. Off fome they impofccl the fevereft 

“ talks. 
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** talks, without admitting of the fmallefl: relief or ex- 
“ einption. Others they tranfported into Guzerat, 
and into the ConcA, and towards Arabia, being 
" places which they themfelves iifed to frequent, in 
** the view either of fettling or fojourning therein, or 
" -oTcSapturing veflcls. In this way they accumulated 
“ great wealth and property, making captives alfo of 
“ w\)men of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till 
" European ilTuc was procured from them, Thefe Por- 
" tuguefe did in this manner alfo feizc on many Seyyudst 
“ learned and principal men, whom they retained in 
“ confinement till they put them to death; thus pre- 
“ judicing and diftreffing the Mufllilmans in a thou> 
fand ways ; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or 
“ deferibe all the mifehiefs and mortifications attend- 
ant on fuch a fccnc of evil. 

ad. “ After this they exerted their utmoft efforts 
(which they had, indeed, from firft to laft) to bring 
“ the MufTulmans within the pale of their religion ; 
" and they made at length peace with them for a con- 
“ fidcration to be paid to them of ten in the hundred. 

3d. “ The Mahommedans refiding principally on 

the fca coafts, it was cultomary for the newly arrived 
” Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to India at 
“ the appointed feafons) deridingly to alk the perfons 
fettled of their nation at the fea-ports, whether, and 
** why, they (thefe fettled had not yet done 

" away the appearance of thefe people the Muffulmans ? 
** reviling thereon their own chiefs for not abolifhing 
“ thd Mahommedan religion ; in the profecution of 
** which view' the heads of the Portuguefe defired the 
" Hakim of Cochin to expel the Muffulmans from his 
“ city, promifing thereon to prove themfelves the 
“ means of his reaping double the profit w-hich ac- 
" crued to him from their traffick ; but the Hakim of 
“ Cochin anfvvcred, ‘ Thefe are rny fubjcifls from days 
“ of old i and it is they who have credted my city ; fo 
** chit it is not pofllble fior me to expel them.” 

B 3 XVII. 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Portuguefe, 
who had been originally piermitted to conftrudl: forts at 
Cochin and Cannanore, obligcS the Zamorin to admit 
of their crciSting one alfo at Calicut. , , 

XVIIl. They had alfo made thcmfclvcs nxmcrs'of 
Goa from the Adel Sabi dynafty of the Bejatoor Kings 
in Decan ; nor could any of the fliips of tj(c Mahom- 
medans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being 
furnifhed with Chrijlianpajfes. 

XIX. In the Hejira year 931, anfwcrihg to A. D. 
1524-5, Mahonimcdans appear, by Zeirreddien’s 
narrative, to have (countenanced, no loubt, and pro- 
bably actively aflifted, by their friei d the Zamorin) 
been engaged in a barbarous war, or attack, on the 
Jews of Cranganoret many of whom our author ac- 
knowledges their having put to death without mercy j 
burning and dcllroying, at the fame time, their houfes 
and fynagogues, from which devaftation they* returned, 
and enabled their groat proteftor, the Zamorin, to ex- 
pel, in the courfe of the following year, the Portugueje 
from Calicut, 

XX. But the latter fhortly afterwards re-eftablifhed 
themfclves in the vicinity of that capital, and were 
even permitted to build a fort within a few miles of it, 
at a place called Shaliaut, of which they are related to 
have retained polTcIlion for upwards of thirty years^ and 
till, in or about the year 1571, they were, after a long 
liege, compelled to capitulate •, whereupon the Zamo- 
rin is Hated by Nizam eddien to have fo completely 
demoliflicd their fortrefs, as not to leave one ftone 
of it Handing on another. 

XXL The Portugueje proved, however, more per- 
manently fuccefsful in an acquifition they made ip the 
province or (at that time) kingdom of Gffzergt where, 

according 
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according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A. D. 
1536-7, obtained from Behader Sbab, its monarch, 
(whom they are charg/d by ZeirreSdien with having 
afterwards flain) the ceflion of the fortrefs of Diu, of 
’which they ftill retain polTeffion. 

'V 

XXII. The author, Zeirreddien, places within 
the* following year the Portuguefe building a fort at 
Cranganore, and their fuccefsful refiftance at Diu, to 
an exepedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by 
command of the Ottoman Emperor Solymaitf whofe 
bafha, or cymmander, is reprefented to have refired 
in a difcreditable manner from the conteft. 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the He- 
jira year 963, A. D. 1556, a difference that enfued 
between the Portuguefe and AU Rajab* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanore ; and to whom belonged alfo 
the Laccadivian Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeir.- 
UEDDiEN ^charges the Chriftians with having barba- 
roufly ravaged ; and towards the clofe of his hidorical 
detail, he inferts the following notice of the refult of 
the long and bloody competition between them and the 
Mahommedans for the trade of the eafl:. 

iff. " It pleafing the Almighty to try the fidelity 
of his fervants, he gave fcope to the Portuguefe, 
“ and bellowed on them the maftery of a number of 
“ fea-ports ; fuch as thofc in Malabar, and in Guze- 
rjt, and in Concan, &c. and they btCamc rulers in 
all the towns and cities, and fwarincd therein, and 
B 4 ** reared 


* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a fe» 
inal?, known by the name of the Beeby, is the pjefent reprefenta-* 
tive) is alfo called Ali Raiah, which, in the MaUbar tongue, may 
be interpreted “ Lord of the Sea;” a diftinction affected (as I 
have heard) from this family's having long pufleiied the Lacca- 
diveF, whence they have occalionally invaded the Maldives ; the 
Badjha, or snonsypeh, of which is faid to be to this day Jealous of 

them on'^hat account. 
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“ reared fortrefles in Hurmuz, (Ormus,) Sakct, Diu 
" Mehel, and in Sumatra, and at Malacca, and Mil- 
“ koop } and at Mylatoor, an& Nagputtun, and Aju- 
ram, and in the iwrts of Shoulmundul, (Coroinan- 
" del,) with many alfo in thofe of Ceylon. They na- 
“ vigatcd alfo as far as China j and their cop<1n?rcc 
" extended throughout all thefc and other pdrts; and 
“ the Mahommcdan merchants funk under their*fu- 
“ perior influence, and became obedient to them and 
** their fervants ; having no longer any power to trade 
themfclvcs, unlefs in fuch articles as tha Portuguefe 
did not much like to deal in : nor rcqiyres it to be 
“ fuggefted, that their choice fell upon thofe commo- 
ditics that yielded the largeft profit ; all which they 
“ cxclufively referved, without allo'^ ng any one elfe 
** to trade therein.” 

XXIV. The traveller, Caesar Fredericke, hav- 
ing been on the Malabar coaft about the time that 
Zeirreddien's hifiory clofcs, itmay tend tocontrafl: the 
preceding fiatc of fads according to our Mahomme- 
dan author’s view of them, to fubjoin his Chrijiian co- 
temporary’s account of fomc of the fame circum- 
fianccs. 

XXV. Treating of Barcclore, a town on the 
northern part of the Malabar coafi, Fredericke con- 
tinues, (in the words of his old Englifh tranflator,) 
** and from thence you fliall go to a city called Cana- 

nore, which is a harqucbufti-fiiot difiant from the 
" chiefefi city that the King of Cananore hath in^ his 
kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles-, and he and 
" his are very naughty and malicious people; always 
“ having delight to be in war with the Portugals-, and 
when they arc in peace, it is for their intereft to let 
** their merchandize pafs. From Cananore you go to 
‘‘ Crainganorc, which is another fmall fort of the Por- 
“ tugals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, 
** which is another King of the Gentiles, and a coun- 
“ try of fmall importance, and of an hundred and 

* *” twenty 
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** twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 
“ of Calicut, (the Zamorin,) a King^alfo of the Gcn- 
** tiles, and a great Aiemy to the Portugals, with 
" whom he is always in war ; and he and his country 
* are the nclt and refting for Granger thieves, 
and ehofc be called Moors of Carpofa, beraufe they 
** wear on their heads long red hats; and thieves part 
“ tlie fpoils that they take on the fca with the King of 
** Calicut, for he giveth leave unto all that will go a 
" roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all along 
“ that coaft •there is fuch a number of thieves, that 
** there is nt^failing in thofe feas, but with great Ihips, 
" and very well armed ; or elfc they muft go in com- 
pany with the army of the Portugals.” 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portu^ncje power, 
the Butch, eftablilhing themfelves on the Malabar 
coaft, took from the former the fortrefles of Cannanore 
and Cochin ; and about the fame period, or as early as 
1664, the Englijh Eajl India Company appear, by the 
records at^Tellicherry, to have begun to traffick in the 
Zamorinh dominions, in the fouthern diftrkfts of Ma- 


labar, as well as to have obtained, in 170S, in the 
northern parts of the fame coalt, a grant of the fort of 
Tellicherry, from the Colajlry, or Cherical Rajah, the 
limits of which they foon extended on the fouth lide, 
by the fuccefsful termination of a warfare, which they 
had in 1719 with the Corngotte Nayr, who alfo agreed 
that they fhould enjoy the cxclufive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquifition which wa'; 
follo\j’ed, in 1722, by their obtaining a litnilar exclu-* 
five previlege (with a refervation in favour of the 
Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenfivc 
country of Cherical : and in 1725 they concluded a 
peace with the Rajah of the diftriCt of Cartinad ; by 
which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all 
the pepper and cardamums it produced ; acquiring 
alfo fimilar exclufivc privileges in Cottiote in 1759 : 
and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
exten^top of the power wnd influence of the Britifh 
. * • Nation 
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Nation on that part of the coaft, that in 1727 the Com- 
pany’s fervantsatTellichcrry mediated a peace between 
the Kings of Canara and Colkfiria, under which cir- 
cumlianccs they added, in I734-S> the ifland ofDer- 
mapatani, and the fort of Madacara, to their poflel- 
lions, together with the entire laft mentioned /ifland in 
the year 1749, with power to adminifter jiiftice therein, 
on the fame tooting as at Tellichcrry : and they ap'pear, 
in fliort, to have been from this period courted, ref- 
peded, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within 
the limits of the ancient Colallrian kingdom, with which 
their good' intelligence fuffered, however^ a temporary 
interruption, in confcquence of the Company’s Go- 
vernment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with 
the Canarefe King of Bednore i v >ercby, for the con- 
fideration of a fadiory at Onorc, and a freedom of 
trade in his dominions, they agreed to aflift him in the 
profecution of that Prince’s then meditated continua- 
tion of hodilities againlt the country of Colaflria : but 
the former harmony was again eftabliihet^ in 1757, 
when a new treaty of mutual defence was concluded 
between the Company and the Rajah ofChericalj and 
fuch appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britiflt influence, that the EngHJh Eaji India Com^ 
pany became every where entitled to fuperior or exclu- 
livc advantages in purchaling the valuable produds of 
the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal- 
wood; and at la(l obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah 
of Cherical, the further important privilege of colled- 
ing for their own behalf, the cuftom-houfe duties and 
tolls within their own territories, for the moderate con-, 
fidcration of a fixed quit-rent of 2 1 ,000 filver fanams, 
or 42, coo rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern- 
ment ; m addition to all which, he and the other Ra- 
jahs had by this time fucceflively yielded up their right 
to all wrecks or Itranding of the Company’s velTels or 
property ; an article which, with the cuftoms on mer- 
chandize, conftituted two of the moft inherent and ac- 
knowledged rights of the Malabar Princes at that 
period. * XXYII. 
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XXVII. For otherwife thofe Rajahs’ rights in ge- 
neral .ditl then extend to the ex%dion of any re- 
gular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fiifljjeifl's, 
the original conftitution of their government only en- 
titling them to call on their vaflals, the Brahmen and 
Nayr landholders, for military fcrvice : but, although 
this general . exemption from any land-tax is Hated to 
have thus univerfally prevailed, m the early times of 
the Rajahs’ governments, it is, however, allowed, that 
they were occafionally fubjedb to fomc contribution for 
the extraordinary exigencies of defence againft the in- 
vafion of foreign enemies, fuch as the Canarefe and 
Portuguefe : and in Cherical, and alfo in the Samoory's 
dominions, the cul^m was at length introduced, or, 
perhaps, rather continued, from the earlieft period, 
(as intimated in Sedtion VI.) of the Rajahs’ levying 
from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thofe appertain- 
ing to the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in 
money or kind, equal to one fifth of the produce : 
and the R|jahs held alfo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cuftoms on trade, and mint duties, 
might have been fufficient for the maintenance of their 
ordinary ftate; more efpecially as, in addition to thefe 
rights, they, under the head of Poorejhandnim, ex- 
adled from the Mapillas (i. e. the defeendants ol the 
MulTuImans *) a fhare of the ellates of all dcccaf.d 

perfons ; 


• Of the term Mahapilla, or Mapilla, I have he -id many deri- 
vations ; one of which was given me by a Cauzy of tlieir own 
tribe, •vho fcrupled not (whether jocularly, or othei wile, I e'an- 
not determine) to combine it of the two Ilindvee words Mah, 
mother, and Pilla, a puppy; intimating, that it was a lerm of 
reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, who certainly rate them 
below all their own creditable calls, and put them on a footing 
with the Chrtjlians and Jeas ; to the former of whom (if not to 
both) they apply the fame name: and thus the Chriftiansof St. 
Thomas are cliflinguidied by the name of the iSjirmn Mapillad 
but 1 rather confide in the more rcafonable derivation 1 obtained 
thro’ Lieut. Mac Lean's lefcarchcs, viz, that the term is indeed 
compounded of Maha, or Mahai, and PtUa, though not in the 
aforefaid Caupi'r offenfive Tenth, but as a denomination applied to 
the fijji (Irangers ^bo fettled in Malabar, by rcafon of their be- 
ing fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in Malabar is called 

hiahM; 
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pcrfons ; whilfl, under the donation of Cheradayanit 
they derived a conliderable cafual, though conftant, 
revcndfe from the fines levied on crimes and offences ; 
a well as from another article, called Chungaduipt or 
protecflion money, received from the fupport and coun- 
tenance granted by one Rajah tp the fiibjccls of aiio'thcr; 
and from the efclicats of the eftates of thofe of their 
Hindu fubjeds who died without heirs ; and from 
Talapanmit, (which was a kind of poll-tax j) and from 
the prefents made by their fubjeds on the two annual 
feftival days of Onam and Visnoo; and other certain 
annual offerings; together with a few profcffional taxes 
paid by diftillers, weavers, and fiffiermen, among the 
lower caffs: befidcs all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore *, and all .ephants, and the 
teeth of that animal ; and all game, together with car- 
damum and Sagwan, or teek trees, and bamboos, and 
honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins 
of all fftarks caught, (forming a confiderable article 
of trade,) and the wreck (as above fpccif^cd) of all 
vcflcls ffranded on their coafts. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination 
of the Rajahs, with the exception of a few indepen- 
dent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a fuc- 
ccflion of centuries, governed Malabar, are moftly of 
the Kbelrie, or fecond tribe of Hindus ; but the Che- 
ricaland Sanioory (who were the two principal families 
in point of extent of dominions) arc of the Samunt or 
Eriiry, (i. e. cowherd caff j) as is alfo the Rajah of 
'J'ravancore, who is a branch of the original Colafirian 
or Cberical faniily : And the mode of fucccflion that 
has time out of mind been eftabliflicd among thefe 
.'i’rinccs (w'hich I the rather add here, as Zeirreddien 
has not other wife than by inference touched at all on this 
• part 

Mahai ; whilft Pilla is alfo another Malabar word for a child, or 
orphan; and from thefe two words the Mapillas arc faid to take 
thfir name of “ Children or Natives, or (perhaps Outcafts) of 
Mahai, or Mocha.” * , , 

* Gold duft is found in a hill called Ndlampoor Mclla^ in the 
talouk of Ernaar or Erne ad. 
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part of the general fubjed) is not, as in the reft of 
India, in favour of their own fons and children, but 
(as noticed by ZeirrediSien in refpeft to the Nt^s) of 
their brethren in the female line, and of the fons of their 
filler’s, who do not marry according to the ufually re- 
ceived fenfe of that term in other parts of the world, 
but form connedlions of a longer or fliorter duration, 
accdlding to the choice of the parties, for the mod part 
with Malabar Brahmens, (called Namboories,*) and who 
differ elTentially from others of that call throughout 
the reft of India,) by whom arc thus propagated the 
heirs to all t^e Malabar principalities, without, how. 
ever, the reputed fathers having, or pretending to, any 
paternal claim to the children of thefe tranlitory en-» 
gagements, who, divided under each Rajahlhip into 
aiftin(fl branches, called ^tilon, or Kolgum, or Kollum, 
i. e. families or palaces, Tucceed (as has been already 
intimated) to the chief Rajahflrip, or fupreme rule, by 
feniority; whilft the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is 
ftiled the firft; and the others, or the heirs in expec- 
tancy, arc (as for inftance, in the Samoory's family) 
diftinguillied by the titles of the fecond, third, fourth, 
or fifth Rajahs; as far down as which they are called 
general Rajahs; and being deemed more efpecially to 
belong to the ftatc, form a kind of' permanent council 
to the Zamorin ; whilft all thofe males of the family 
who are more than live removes from the fenior, or 

Zamorinlhip, 


* Kamhoory, or Namboodire, is faid by fome (atconling to the 
explaifation furnilhed to me by Liculcnaot Mac I<kan) to be a 
corruption of Nnmbie, applicable to thole whofc privilege it is 
to attend to and perform the religious fervicc in the temples ; 
whilft others all'crt that the name is derived from Nama, and 
Poogia, or Poogikanna, to invoke, pray, or perform religious ce- 
remonies. Nambadie, or JVawtAidte, a clafs of inferior Br/ihincru, 
laid to have become degraded from their anceftor, a Nam^jork, 
having been employed by Siiermakoo Permaioo, and the 
Aialabarians, to cutoff by treachery (which he effected) Cuoka, 
a former percimat, or governor, whom Kissen Rao had lent 
hack vrith an army to fupercede Sherman 00, as intimated in 
Seftion VII., An^ befides tlurfe, there ate above a doacn move 
fubdi^iftoos of the Brdhmenuul tribe. 
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Zamorinfliip, continue to be diftinguiflied as firft, fc- 
cond, or third Rajah of fuch a Kolgum or palace, 
(meaning the hdhfe or branch of the family they were 
born in,) and nfe thus, as it were, in their own corps, 
till, by reaching within four or five of the head,' they 
become heirs general : and as from this mode of fuc- 
celllon the chief Rajah is generally fuperannuated, 
either the heir-apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, 
is often vefted, under the title of Regent, with the 
adivc part of the adminifiration. 

XXIX. In this manner did the Zamrins’ family, in 
particular, and the other Rajahs of Ma\ahar in gene- 
ral, continue to carry on their government till the year 
1766, when Hyder Ali Khan made the defeent on, 
and conqueft of, their country . of the manner and 
immediate confcquenccs of which, as far as regards his 
own houfc, the following defeription was given to me 
by the prefent Samoory or Zamorin. 

XXX. “ In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, 
“ Hy DER Ali Khan came with an army of fifty 
“ thoufand men into Mulyalumy or Mulle-ivar, (both 
” terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war 

with my maternal uncle; and having defeated him, 
“ took pollelfion of his dominion. My uncle fent a 
vakeel (or ambalTador) to Hyder Ali Khan, to 
“ requeft that his country might be reftored to him, 
‘‘ and agreed to pay any tribute which might be fettled. 
Uyier gave a very favourable reception to the am- 
balfador, but informed him, that, as he could not 
“ place entire reliance on his word, he propofed 
” hinifclf to depute two perfons, by name Sree 
“ Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to 
“ communicate his view’s; adding, that the Rajah 
“ might iruft to his honour, and go to meet him, 
" w hen he would fettle w ith him the terms that might 
** be concerted between them. The vakeel came back 
“ with Hyder' s men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

•* of 

t 

* This is to be underftood witK the excejtfion of Paulghaut^ 
which Hyder had poITeired himfclf of four or five years before. 
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“ what had palTed ; whereupon the Rajah intimated 
hh appreheniions of Hyder^ whom he fpoke of as 
** a man of a quarrelfome difpolitidn, and who had ‘ 
difpraced many perfons of high rank, and who 
Would probably be difpofcd to inflidl fome mark of 
“ difgrace upon him allb; wherefore he (the Rajah) 

*' declared, that he would place his reliance not fo 
** mbeh on* Hyder^ as upon the affuranccs from his 
** two agents, who, being both Brahmens^ he would, 
on their fvvearing by their Brdhmenical threads., by 
** the fatgram, (a ftone facred among the Hindus,) 
** and by thejr fwords, that he {hould return in fafety, 
confent to accompany them, to have an interview 
” with Hyder', to all which they agreed ; and as Hyder's 
“ army was at Toorlhery, the Rajah, my uncle, went 
“ with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet 
“ Hyder, who advanced to Coorutnnar, where the meet- 
** ing took place. 

ad. “ During the interview, they converfed about the 
♦* country; But Hyder foon broke off the conference, 
“ by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold niohurs; 

upon which the latter allured him, if he were to fell 
“ the whole of the Calicut country, he could not get 
“ near that fum for it; but that he would deliver the 
** whole of his treafure, and other property, and pay 
** him as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was 
“ not fatisfied with this offer, but caufed the Rajah to 
** be feized, and imprifoned; and fent him under a 
guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand in- 
** fantry, to the fort of Calicut; and tile Rajah was 
“ confined in his own houfe without food, and w as 
“ ftridtly prohibited from performing the ceremonies 
“ of his religion; and as he thought that Hyder 
« might inflidl fome further difgrace upon him, cither 
** by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, 
" the Rajah fet fire to the "houfe with his own hand, 
“ and was confumed in it.” 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late 
Hyder Alt Khan was not of long duration ; for the 
^ / • 7jtmmn 
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Zamoriti, and other Rajahs, took advantage of his en- 
tering into war with the Englijh Eafi India Company in 
1768, to reinftate themfelvcs: and they maintained 
poflcffiontill 1774, when defeending the Ghauts 
a fccond time with an army into the northern ^arts, 
and fending another, under Sree Newaus Rao through 
Paulghaut into the fouthern divifion, the Princefs of 
the Samoory's family again fled into Travincorc :* and 
Hyder's direft and immediate government and admi- 
niftration appear from that period to have permanently 
pervaded, and become, in fome degree* eflablilhed, 
throughout all the fouthern divifion of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fome northern chieftains do not ap- 
pear to have, on Byder's lirfl: or fe )nd conqucll, for- 
faken their countries, but agreed to become his tri- 
butaries; whilfl: the fouthern diftrids became a prey 
to almoft conftant dilfenfions, ariling from the refif- 
tance and troubles which the Rajahs of the Samoory's 
family never difcontiiiued to excite againlt the autho- 
rity of liyder's government, which was unable either 
clfetflually to quell thefe continued difturbanccs, or to 
punifli, or even to expel, the authors of them; lb that 
his officers were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet 
which they could not command, by flipulating, in 
1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the Samoory's 
houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs 
from the country for his own fupport ; the efleds of 
which conciliation could, however, hardly have pro- 
duced any beneficial efleds to the parties, or the in- 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the 
confequenccs of the attack on and liege of Tellicherry, 
in 1779-80, and of the general war that followed; 
during which (that is, after the railing of the fiege in 
^queftion) the Rajahs of the Samoory's houfe took all 
the part in their power in favour of the Britilh arms, 
and confidctablc fuccclTes attended their joint efforts in 
the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and other places; 
but, by the peace of 1784,, the Malabar countries 

• • b^ing 
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bo(ng again given up, the fouthcrn as well as northern 
Raj^s were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent fomc of the Samoorl^s frorn ftill lurk- 
ing in, and occafionally exciting alarm and diflurb* 
aheesj throughout the former part of thefe dilfridsi 
fo that the officers of Tippoo’s government were 
obliged, in a like manner as their predocclTors under 
that of his father, to induce this family to a peaceable 
condudt, by bellowing a penfion in Jaghire upon Ru- 
VEE VuRMA, one of the moll adlive of its members; 
which might,, perhaps, bave led to a clofcr union be- 
tween the exiled Zamorin and the My fore government, 
had not the negociations to that end been interrupted 
in confequence of a refolution formed by Tippoo (in 
the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mahoma- 
medan, and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he 
fondly might imagine, the caufes of that averlion 
which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto Ihcw'n to his 
government) to attempt the forcible converfion of all 
his Hindu fubjedls in Malabar to the Mujfiilman faith ; 
for which jJurpofe, after ineffcdlually trying in perfoii 
the effeds of perfuafion, in a progrefs that he made 
into that country in April, 1788, he dircdlcd his offi- 
cers of Calicut, to begin by feizing on the Brahmens, 
and to render them examples to the other clalTcs, by 
enforcing circumcilion on them, and compelling them 
to eat beef ; and accordingly many Brahmens were 
feized in or about the month of July, 1788, and were 
\hus forcibly deprived of their cafts ; whilll others 
fought for Ihclter with the Rajahs of the Samoory'^ fa- 
mily, fwo or three of whom were then within the Ca- 
licut diftridts; and Tippoo’s having himfelf made 
limilar conftrained converfions of a Rajah of the fa- 
mily of. (one of the fouthern and 

ofTiCHERA Teroopar, a principal iVitiyr of 
in the lame fouthern divifion of that country, together 
with fome other perfons, whom he had for various 
caufes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe com- 
bined ’circumllances, and the return of the above 
named vidliins to "his bigotry, fome fhort time theteafter 
Vor. V. C into 
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into Malahar, fprcad confiderablc alarm ; and the 'in- 
jured parties, as well as the great body of Nayr /^ and 
Hindus, who julTly feared for what might happen to 
themfelvcs, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Samoory’s family, called the 
younger Ruvee Vurma, (who with hLs elder bro- 
ther, of the fame name, had fomc years before forced 
Hyder’s officers to purchafe their temporary and 
doubtful neutrality,) throu^ whole aUlllance upwards 
of thirty thoufand Brahmens (including their wives and 
families) cfcaped from July td November, 1788, from 
the Calicut diftriifls into Travancore • J^iefides which, 
relenting thefe oppreffions by Tippoo on thofc of 
his feft and religion, Ruvee Vurma proceeded to 
6pen hbftilities with the officers of Tip poo’s govern- 
ment, and proving viiflorious, and being affifted by 
the Nelemhoor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by 
the Nayrs in general, and even by fomc of the Ma~ 
fillas, a general infurreftion took place throughout the 
fouthern diftriifls, and the infurgents beepming maf- 
ters of the open country, invefted Calicut, fo that 
Tippoo found it neceflary to difpatch Monfieur Laity 
with a ftrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the 
Rajah retreated, and was afterwards attacked in differ- 
ent places, without, however, being driven quite out 
of the field; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the liability of his dominion in Malabar, followed 
MonJ. Lally in perfon, in January or February, 1789; at 
which period his defigns were generally reported to aim at 
the entire converlion, or extirpation, of the whole race 
of Rajahs, Nayrs, and other //rWwj; many of whom 
were accordingly feized on, and circumcifcd; whilft 
others efcaped ; or, failingin the attempt, put themfclves 
to death, to avoid lofs of caff ; one affediing inllance of 
which is related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding 
that he wasalfo to be circumcifcd, attempted to efcapej 
and being purfued by Tip poo's troops, and feeing nO' 
likelihood of bcing'able to maintain any long rcjfiftance 
againfi them, he, after providing for the.fafety of his 
filler and her fon, by fending them olff to Travancore, 

preferred 
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Referred for himfelf a voluntary death to theignomi- 
ny^at he knew awaited his furvivance; and he ac- 
cordingly died either by his own hand, or by that of 
a friendly Nayr, whom he is faid to have required to 
perform this laft mournful office for him j wliereupoti 
Tippoo, difappointed of his prey, feized on the dead 
Rajah's effects and country, which he continued to 
hoid*till finally deprived, by the Britijh arms, of that, 
and the greater part of his Malabar territories, by the 
fuccefsful war that terminated by the peace, and his 
confequent ceffion of that country, in the year 1792 j 
iince which {he Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, 
have returned to their diftri<fts ; into which they have 
been re-admitted, in full fubordination to the Compa- 
ny’s Government, which can alone beneficially con- 
dud; the adminiflration of that coafl; in its prefent cir- 
cumfiances, and adminiffer equal and impartial jus- 
tice to the two great dalles of Hindus and Mabomm- 
dans, of which the prefent focicty confifts ; and who, 
ftill fmartiyg under the imprefiion of the injuries they 
reciprocally inflided and fuffered during the turbulent 
and calamitous period of the Myjore dominion, can 
hardly be deemed to be in temper to qualify either to 
Hand towards each other in the relation of fovereign 
and fubjed: j more efpecially as the authority would 
have reverted, and the confequent retaliation have no 
doubt been exercifed, (as was in fome inflances at firll’ 
attempted,) by thofe who had been, during the laft 
twenty years, the inferior and fuffering p?tty; for the 
Manillas, or Mahommedans, finding themfelves, dur- 
ing the preceding difaftrous and unfetticd adminiftra- 
tion of the religion of their new Prince, had availed 
themfelves of that powerful circumftance in their fa- 
vour, to moleft, defpoil, and (as far as in them lay) 
to ruin their former Hindu fuperiors j fo that the bit- 
ternefs of the enmity between the two feds had rifen 
to, the higheft pitch of rancour,. and will no doubt re- 
quire a,courfe of years to fubfide, or to give place to a 
re-eftablifiinjcnt pf the ancient amity. 

c 2 XXXIII. 
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XXXin. It has been already intimated, that^e 
Mapillas in the/outhern diftri«fl;s exceed in nu.im>ers 
the remaining race of Hindus •, and although many of 
them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are induf- 
trious and quiet fubjetTis, yet there is a large propor- 
tion, called the Jungle Mapillas, who, occupying the 
interior rccefles near to the hills, have Jjccn fo long 
inured to predatory habits, that fomc clapfe of time 
mud be required fully to reclaim them. 

XXXIV. I have thus fubmitted to the Society the 
beft account which, from the materialsrin my poflef- 
lion, I have been able to draw up of the Hiftory a^ 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the new acquifition of 
the Eajl India Company ^ excepting s far as regards the 
Nejlorianst and other Chrijlians, and the Jews ; the major 
part of both of whom living to the fouthward of what 
are properly the Britijh limits, I have not hitherto had 
any fufheient opportunity of acquiring minute or accu- 
rate information refpeeding them. ' • 
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AM 

Account of Two Fakeers, 
• • * 

* With their Portraits. 

By Jonathan Duncan, Efq. 


I BEG leave to lay before the Society the accompany- 
ing PiAures of two Fakeers, now living at Benares^ 
which I had drawn there from the life. The firft is namei^ 
PuRANA PooRi, or (asufually pronounced in^Hindvec) 
Praun Poory, a Sunyajjfy, diftinguiftied by the epi- 
^ thet O ordbhah^, ^ from his arms and his hands being in' 
a fixed pdfition above his head ; and as he is a very in- 
telligent man, and has been a great traveller, he con^ 
fented, in the month of May, 1702 . to gratify my 
curiofity, by allowing to be committed to writing,*" 
by a lervant of mine, from his verbal delivery in the 
randHflan language, a relation of his obfervations. in. 
the various countries into which he has penetrated 
blit as his account is too long for infertion in the 
Mick Re/earches, (fhould it even be deemed to merit a 
place in fo refpe»ftable a repofitory,) I have here ck- 
traifbed the principal parts of it, as an accompanimet^ 
to the portrait ; having Only farther to premife, that 
I have the utmoft reliance on our traveller’s not de-. 
Hgning to impofe lb any part of his narrative; ,but aU 
lowance mw he made fer defers of memory, in sr 
^ C 3 reia(ion 
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relation extending through fo many years, and cojii- 
prehending fuch ^ number of objeds. 


II. Praun Poory is a native of Qmougf , 'of the 
Khctry or E^tijepoot tribe. At nine years of age he 
fecrctly withdicw fiom his father’s houfe, and proceeded 
to the city of Bcthoiir, on the banks of the Ganges, 
where he became a Fakcer, about the time (for he 
cannot otherwile fix the year) of Mu.nsoor Ati 
Khan’s retreat from Dchli to Lucknow, and two or 
three years before the fack of Mat’hura by Ahmed 
Shah Aboalli ; which two events arc in Scotx’s 
Ilijiory of the Dckkayiy’ related under the years 
1751-2 and 1756; within which eriod he came to 
Allahabad to the great annual meeting of pilgrims, 
where hearing of the merits attached to what he 
deferibes as the eighteen different kinds of ^upifya, or 
inodes of devotional difeipline, hemade choice of that of 
Oordhbahut above noticed ; the firft opcrati<jn of which 
be reprefents to be very painful, and to require prepa- 
ration by a previous courfe of abftinence. 


III. He then fet out to vifit Ramilhcr, oppofite to 
Ceylon, taking bis route by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahan- 
poor, Aurungabad, and Flora j the furprifing excava- 
tions at which place he notices : and crofling the 
Godavery at Tounkcr, he pafled by Poona, Settara, 
and various other intermediate towns, to Bcdnqfe, of 
which a Ranny, or Princefs, was then the fovereign ; 
whence he went on to Scringapatam, then in pof-, 
fcfllon of its Hindu Princes, whom he names Nund 
Rauje and Deo Rauje ; leaving which, he defeended 
through the Tamcrchery Pafs into Malabar, and ar- 
rived at Chochin j whence he crofled the Peninfula 
through a defart trad, of country to Kamifher ; after 
vifiting which, he returned up th^Coromandeji coaft 
to the temple of JaggemaulB in fpecifying all 

4 ^ \ the 
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the towns on this pant of his route, which arc too well 
knoV(n to require to be here enumerated. 


* From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly 
the fame route to Ramilher, whence he pafTed over 
into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, 
which fome^ he obferves, call Khundi, (Candi,) and 
others Noora ; but that Khundi Maha Rauje is the 
Prince’s defignation ; and that further on he arrived at 
Catlgang, oi>a river called the Manic Gunga, where 
there is a ten^plc of Cartica, or Carticeva, the fon 
of Mahadeo, to which he paid his refpedls, and then 
went on to vifit the Sreepud^ or, ** The Divine Foot," 
i^tuated upon a mountain of extraordinary height ; 
and on one part of which there is alfo (according to 
this Fakcer’s defeription) an extenlive miry cavity, 
called the Bboput T ank, and which bears alfo the name 
of the Tank of Ravav, or Raban, (the b and v being 
pronounce^ indifferently in various parts of India,) 
one of the former Kings of this lOand, well known 
in the Hindu legends for his wars with Rama, and 
from whom this 'Tapu, or Ifland, may probably have 
received its ancient appellation of Haprobanet (i. c. the 
Jfle of Raban.) But, however this may be, our tra- 
veller Hates, that, leaving this tank, he proceeded on 
to a ftation called Seeta Koond, ( where Rama placed his 
wife Seeta, on the occafion of his war with her 
raviftier Ravan,) and then reached at length to the 
Sreepud, on a moft extenfive table or flat,’ where there 
is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the 
divine foot j after worlhipping which, he returned by 
the fame route. 


From Ceylon this SunyaJJy pafled over among 
the Malays, whom he deferibes as being Mujfuimans ; 
but tl}ere was onk capital Hindu merchant, a native 
of Ceylon, Jfettleduherc, *at whofe houfe he lodged for 
* ^ C 4 two 
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two^nonths, and who then procured him a paflage to 
Cochin, on the joaft of Malabar, up which he/pro- 
cccdcd by land ; particularizing, with a wonderful te- 
nacity of memory, the fevcral towns and places through 
which he palfcd, with their intertnediate diftances : 
but as thefcarc already well enough deferibe'd in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need 
not be here inferted. 


VI. In this diret^lion he proceeded triflng the coaft 
to Bombay, and palfed on to Dwarac Tatta Hingu- 
Jaj, or Ilcnglaz, and through Multan, beyond the 
Attock, whence he changed his route to the eaftw’ard, 
and arrived at Hurdewar, wh -e the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hinduftan ; and from that place of Hindu 
devotion he again departed in a wefterly direftion, 
through the upper parts of the Punjab to Cabul, and 
thence to Bamian, where he mentions with admiration 
the number of ftatucs that ftill exift, though the 
place itfelf has been long deferted by its inhabitants. 


VII. In the courfc of his rambles in this quarter of 
the country, he fell in with the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdai.li, in the clofe vicinity of Ghizni ; and that 
King, having an ulcer in his nofc, confultcd our 
Fakcer, to know if, being an Indian, he could pre- 
feribe a remedy for it : on which occafion the latter 
acknowledged that, having no knowledge of furgery 
or medieine, he had recourfe to his wits, by insinu- 
ating to the Prince, that there moft probably did fub- 
lift a connexion between the ulcer and his fovereignty, 
fo that it might not be advifable to feek to get rid of 
the one, left it fliould rilk the lofs of the other ; a fug- 
geflion that met (he adds) with the approbation of the 
Prince and his Mini Hers. 


VIII. Pr\un 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through 
Kbsfajan, by the way of Herat and l^ufh-hed, to Af- 
trabad, on the borders of the C^iaa Sea, and to the 
^ahaorBuree (i. c. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Juala 
Muchi, terms that mean a " Flaming Mouth,” as 
being a *fpot in the neighbourhood of Bakee, on the 
weft^fide of, the fca in queftion, whence fire iffucs ; a 
circumfiance that has rendered it of great veneration 
with the Hindus ; and Praun Poory adds, that lo- 
cally it is called Dagbejian, a word which I undcr- 
fiand tg meah* in San/crit, “ The Region of Heat 
though the caufe is candidly aferibed by our traveller 
to the natural circumftance of the ground being im- 
pregnated with naphtha throughout all that neighbour- 
hood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla 
Mookhi, he embarked on the Cafpian, and obtained a 
paflage to Aftrachan ; where he mentions to have been 
courtcoufly received by the body of Hindus refiding 
in. that place. 

X. Praun Poory next proceeds to notice, that a 
river (meaning, no doubt, the Volga) flows under 
Aftrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fd as to ad- 
mit of paflengers travelling on it during four months 
in the year; and thence, he mentions, in eighteen 
days' journey, he proceeded to Mofeow, the ancient 
capital of Ruflia, (the Sovereign of which was, heob- 
ferve«, a Beeby, or Lady,) and that he halted there 
during five days in the Armenian Seray ; and he takes 
notice that there is an immenfe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand; 
adding, that he has heard, in a month’s journeying 
beyond Mofedw, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, ' 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XL But Pra\n Poory proceeds no farther than' 
Mofeow, froiiwwlijch plkce he returned by Aftrachan, 

and 
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and pafled through Perfia, by the route of Shainaki, 
Shcrwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahan ; in which 
capital he fojourned during forty days, and then pafled 
on to Shirauz; where he arrived during the govern- 
ment of Kerim Shah, whom he deferibes as feeing 
then about forty years of age, as far as he could judge 
from an audience he had of him ; and there were, he 
adds, two Englifh gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Lister J at this King’s court at the period of his 
vifiting it. 

. « 

XII. Embarking at Abooflicher, on ,lhe fouthern 
coaft of Perfia, he reached the I lie of Kbarek, then 
governed by a chief called Mker Manna, who had, 
he obferves, taken it from the Du,’ >, and whom he 
reprelents as a chieftain living by carrying on a war- 
fare againfl; all his neighbours; and he mentions 
fevcral Hindus as being fettled here. He next arrived 
at the iflands called Bahrein, on the coafts of which 
pearls are, he fays, found j whence re-emb^rking for 
Bujforab, the vcfl'cl he was in was met and examined, 
and again rcleafcd, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, 
then carrying on hoftilitics (as he underftood) againfV 
S01.YMAN, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
Hies. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at 
' Bujforab, a well known town and fea-port, in which 
he found a number of Hindu houfes of trade, as well 
as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his 
appellations of Govinda Raya and Calyana Rayaj 
or, according to the vulgar enunciation, and P^aun 
Poory’s pronunciation of their names, Kulvan Row 
and Gobi NO Row. 

After an ineffetflual attempt to penetrate up 
•thsingris to Baghdad, he returned to Buflbrah, whence 
defeending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at Mufeat . 
where he met alfo a number of Hindus ; and from that 
place he reached Surat. From hen&e he agaiii pro- 
ceeded by fea to Mokh a, where allb ^ fyund a number 
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of Hindus ; and he thence returned into India, land- 
ing on its weft coaft, in the port of Sanyanpoor, 
fituated, I fuppofc, towards or in the Cutch or Sinde 

'countries. 

• • 

XIV. * From this port he journeyed toBaIkh (where 
he alfo mentions Hindus being fettled) and to B gjchara , 

' at which he notices having viewed the famous Derjah 
of Khaja Chestee, and the lofticfl minaror fpirc he 
has ever feen. From this place, after twelve days 
journey, he arrived at Samarkand, which hcdcfcribcs 
as a large cit^, having a broad river flowing under it : 
and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days jour- 
ney, at Budukhlhan, in the hills around which rubies 
are, he fays, found ; whence he travelled into Caflimir j 
and from that palling over the hills towards Hin- 
duftnn, l.e came to the Gungowtri, or “ Decent of the 
“ Gn:'.s:<'s,” where there is, he obferves, a ftatuc of 
Baghiratha ; at which place the river may, he fays, 
be lea^xd pver : and he further notices, that thirty cofs 
to the foiithward of Gungowtri there is a fountain, 
or fpring, called the Jumnowtri or Tumnowtri, which he 
deferibes as the fourcc of the Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the coun- 
try, came in a fouth-caft diredtion into Oude, and 
went thence into Nepaul, the feveral towns in which 
he deferibes, inclufive of its capital, Catmandee, where 
flow, he obferves, the four rivers of Naugmutty, 
Bilhv>mutty, Roodrmutty, and Munm’utty; and at 
feven days journey beyond which, he notices a ftation 
cMcdL'^GoJfayn-thaun, where Mahadeo took poifonand 
ilept, as related in the Hindu books; from which 
place (deferibed by him as a fnowy tradi) he returned 
to Catmandee, and went thence in another diredtion « 
in to *f hibet , crolfing in his way to it the Cofa river 
by a bridge compofed of iron chains ; and obferving 
that ^t Lcftee, khe third day’s journey beyond the 
Cofa, is the bquivdary of Nepaul and Thibet, where 

' guards 
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guards are fbtioned on both fides ; whence, in another 
day’s travelling, Praun Poory arrived at KhaflTa, a 
town within Bb*ote or Thibet', (for by the former 
nanio the natives often underftand what we metyi by" 
the latter ;) hence he proceeded to Chehang, and from 
that to Koortee, where paiFes arc given ; and then 
crofled over the hills (called in that country Lungoor) 
into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour- 
ney is (hinguirj and at the end of the next Jangee^ 
(from Jangu,) which means, he fays, a bridge over a 
river there : after which our traveller proceeds to no- 
tice the other difianccs and (lations of *each munzel, 
or day’s journey, (with other particulars, the infer- 
tion of ali which would render this addrefs too prolix,) 
till he reached Lahafla, and the mountain of Patala, 
the feat of the Delai Lama, wh iice he proceeded to 
Dcgurcha, which he mentions as that of the Taishoo 
Lama ; and then, in a journey of upwards of eighty 
days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in 
the Hindu books Mdnajarbvara -,) and his defeription 
of it I lhall here infert in a literal tranflation of his 
own words. 

XVI. “ Its circumference (i. e. of the lake of 

Maun Surwur) is of fix days journey, and around it 

arc twenty or livc-and-twenty Goumaris, or “ re- 
“ ligious ftations or temples, and the habitations of 
" the })cople called Dowki, whofe drefe is like that of 
“ the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur is one lake j 
“ but in the middle of it there arifes, as it were, a 
“ partition wall ; and the northern part is called Mam 
** Sur-u.-ur, and the fouthern Lunkadhy or Lunkdeh. 
“ I’rom the Maun Surwur part iffucs one river, and 
“ from the l.unkadh part two rivers : The firft is 
*“ called Rrdhma, where Puresram making Tufifya^ 
“ the Brdhntaputra ifl'ued out, and took its courte to 
** the call ward ; and of the tw'o llreams that iflue 
“ from the Lunkadh, one is called Ahe Surju^ being 
“ the fame which flows by Ay6dd/a,,or,pudc j and 

•the 
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the other is called Sutroodra^ (or, in the Purdnas^ 

*f. SbutudrUi and vulgarly the Sutluje,) which flows 
into the Punjaub country ; and two days journey 
'•* wqft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of 
“ Tcree Ladac, the former Rajahs of which were 
** Hindus, but have now become Mahonimedans. 
“ The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibciians. 
“ Proceeding from Ladac, feven days journey to the 
" fouthward, there is a mountain called Cailaja Cungri^ 
“ (Cungur meaning a feak^) which is exceedingly 
“ lofty ; and .on its fummit there is a Bbovojputr or 
“ BboorjfutTt tree, from the root of which fprouts or 
gulhes a fmall llrcam, which the people fay is the 
“ Jourceoi the Ganges, and that it comes from yaicont'~ 
** ba, or heaven, as is alfo related in the Purdnas-, 
“ although this fourcc appears to the fight to flow 
“ from the fpot where grows this Bhowjputr tree, 
“ which is at an afeent of fome miles ; and yet above 
“ this there is a ftill loftier fummit, whither no one 
“ goes: but I have heard that on that uppermofl: 

pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a 
*' fomehow penetrated ; who, having immerfed 

« his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four 
“ days journey from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain 
“ called Brdbmadanda, or Bra'hma’s ftoff, in which 
" is the Jource of the Aliknundra Ganga \ and five 
“ or fix days journey to the fouth of that ure fi- 
“ tuated on the mountains the temples dedicated to 
" Cedara, or Kedarnautii and Budranaotii ; and 
*' frpm thefe hills flow the fireams called the K.ed&r 
“ Ganga and Sbeo Ganga ; ’the confluxes of which, as 
“ well as of the Aliknundra, with the main ftream of 
“ the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deo- 
praug, in the vicinity of Serinagur ; whence they 
flow on in a united Rream, which ilTues into the« 
“ plains of Hinduftan at the Hurdewar.” 

XVII. Praun Poory went back from this part 
of the country il(ito Nepaul and Thibet, from the ca-^ 

piul 
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pital of which he was charged by the adminiftration 
there with difpatchcs to the Governor General, Mr. 
Hastings, whicfi he mentions to have delivered in the 
prcfencc of Mr. Barwell, and of the late Meffrs. 
Bogle and Elliott j after which our traveller was 
fent to Benares with introduAory letters to Rajah 
Cheyt Sing and to Mr. Gkaham, who was at that 
time the refidcnt; and fomc years afterwards Mr. 

/ Hastings beftovvcd on him in ja^hire , the village of 
jlJJafoor, which he continues to holdT’as a free tenure; 
though he is ftill fo fond of travelling, that he annually 
makes (hortcxcurfions into dilFercnt partspf India, and 
occafionally as far as Ncpaul. 

XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakcer, or 
Brahmechary, (whofc piefture rcclin ..g, in his ordinary 
pofition, on his bed of iron fpikes, accompanies this,) 
is Peukasanundj and he aflumes the title or epithet 
ofPuRRUM Soatuntre, which \m^Xieifelf~poff?£ion or 
independence-, and ashi&own relation of hi? mode of 
life is not very long, I deliver an Englifli tranflation of 
it, as received from him in Auguft, 1792; only ob- 
ferving that the Jo-jjalla Mookhi, which he mentions 
to have viiitcd, is not the one on the Cajpian, but ano- 
ther ; for jchcre arc at the lead three famous places 
known to the Hindus under this general denomination ; 
one near to Naugercotc, another (whither Praun 
PooRY went) in the vicinity of Bakcc, and the third 
(as I have been informed by Lieut, Wilford) at Cor- 
coor, to thecaftward of the Tigris; but whether i,t be 
the firft or laft of thefe Jowalla Mookhis that Per- 
KASANUND vifitcd, his narrative is not fufficicntly clcar 
to enable me to dirtinguifh ; neither are his general 
knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Praun 

•I'ooRv’s, which may account for his obfervation as to 
the difliculty of reaching the Matin Surwur ^a ke . yhi- 
thcr not only Praun Poory, but other Fakeers, that 1 
have fecn at Benares, profels to have^everthelef% pe- 
netrated , fo that my prefent doticc fERS.vsANu.ND 

*to 
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to the Society, is principally on account of the ftran^ 
{jenance he has thought fit to devote himfclf to, in 
fixing himfelf on his Jer-Jeja^ or bed hf fpikes, where he 
'conftantly day and night remains ; and, to add to what 
Tie confiders as the merit of this ftatc of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him 
logs of wood; and in the cold feafon, water falling on 
his head from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at 
fome height above him ; and yet he Teems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and fpirits. Neither do the 
fpikes appear .to be in any material degree diltreffing 
to him, althpugh he ufes not the defence of even or- 
dinary cloathing to cover his body as a protciflion 
againft them ; but as the drawing exhibits an exaift 
likcnefs as well of his perfonas of this bed of feeining 
torture, I (hall not here trouble the Society with any 
further defeription of cither, and conclude by mention- 
ing, that he is now living at, Benares, on a fmall pro- 
vifion that he enjoys from government. 

P. S. Had my official occupations, whilfl at Be- 
nares, admitted of my paying due attention to Praun 
Poory’s narrative of his travels, the geographical in- 
I’ormation they contain, or rather point to, as to the 
fourcc of the Ganges, Jumna, and other principal 
rivers, might have probably admitted of a fuller illu- 
ftration, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther 
examination of that Sunyajy, aided by the important 
affiftance which I might in that cafe have obtained on 
this jJart of the fubjecl from Lieutenant Wilforo, 
who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and 
chiefly at his own cxpcncc, colleiftcd a variety of va- 
luable jnaterials relative to the geography of the north 
of India j at the fame time that, by a zealous applica- 
tion to the ftudy of Hindu literature, joined to an in- 
timate acquintance with whatever the Greeks and 
Romans have left us, on their mythology, or concern- 
ing the general events of former ages, as far as tlieir 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world extended, this gentleman is 
likely to throw much light on the earlier periods of 
the hiAory of mankind. 
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'^ranJLaiion of the Relation delivered ^ Pur rum 

SOATUNTRE PuRKASANUND BrkHMCHARY 
vf Ms Travels and Life; delivered on the i/^th 
of Avigifl, 1792. 

I AM a B)tdbmen of the Tujerveda fe<5l, and of the 
line of Prdjher. My anceftors are from the Pun- 
jaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit at Jag- 
gernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gopc- 
gawn, where 1 Vvas born. When I was only ten years 
of age, 1 ufcct to give myfclf up to meditation and 
mortification, lying ujson thorns and pebbles ; a mode 
of life I had continued for ten years, when it was inter- 
rupted by my relations, who wanted me to think of 
marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years 
of age, I left my home, determined to devote myfclf 
to travelling. Firft, after coming out of my houfe, 1 
went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nep^iul and 
Bhote. I went into the country of the Great and Little 
Lam^, where the Teeshoo Lama livc.s. In this trad 
is the Maun Talaee, (i. c. tank or lake,) as far as which 
is inhabited, but not beyond it ; and the lake called 
Maun Surwur is feventeen munzeb, or days’ journey, 
farther on, iit a jungly country, which prevents accefs 
to it. There arc in this quarter the places know n un- 
der the denominations of Muni, Mahejho, Mahndeo, 
and of Teloke, Natithjee, and the Debbees, or cooking 
places, of Nownauth ; and of the cighty.-four Sidhs, or 
religious perfons, thus diftinguifhed ; all litiiatcd on 
this fide of the MaunSurwur. Intothefc Debbees, if 
one throw’ in either two loaves, or as many as arc 
wanted ; one in the name of the Sidh, and another in 
, one’s own name j that in the name of the Sidh remains 
at the bottom, and that in one’s own name rifes up 
baked. Thcfe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee 
the boundaries of four countries meet, viz. that of 
China, of the Lama'z counter, of the Befcher country, 
and that of the Coaloo country. 

VoL. V. D Proceeding 
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Proceeding thus in religious progrefs from hill to hill, 

I pnfTed through the Shaum country, and defeending 
the hills, arrived in Cafhmir, where 1 halted for devo- 
tional purpofes, as well as to profecute my fl<.idlcB. 
I'rom Cafliinir 1 went through Thibet to the Great Jo- 
wallah, which is lituated in a country where lire riles 
out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. Jfi this 
Jowallah whoever wants t» drefs vidluals, or boil wa- 
ter, they have only to dig a little lilfurc into the fur- 
face of the ground, and place the article thereon, which 
will ferve w ithout wood. On this fidc’ofPcifliorc, where 
the Senilhe fait is produced, there is S village called 
Khan's Pend, adjoining to the fait pits. 
The Kajah of that country was cal’ed Rajah BiitiNDA 
I had here (hut niyfdf u ■ in a Gon'pha, or 
cell, where 1 vowed to remain doing penance for a 
period of twelve years. Vermin or worms gnawed my 
ilclh, of which the marks ftill remain; and when one 
year had clapfed, then the Rajah opened the door of 
the cell, whereupon I faid to him, “ either take my 
“ curfe, or make me a/rr-/yVt, or bed of fpikes and 

then that Rajah made for me the fer-Jeja I now oc- 
cupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
upon this feat. Jcl-Jeja is, that night and day- 
water is let fall upon my head. I'rom thence, by the 
Sindh coimtrv 1 went to I lingoolauje, (a mountain de- 
dicau'd to Delee.) All the country to the welt and 
fouth I trav elk'll over upon this Jer-JejOi coming at 
length to I’rcyago, or Allahabad ; and palling by 
Calhi, or Ilcnares, I went to the temple of ‘Jagger- 
nauth ; and viliting Balajee, proceeded on to Rami- 
llicr ; and, after viliting that place, 1 journied on. to 
Surat. In Surat I embarked in a velfel, and went by 
fea to Mulcat in twelve days ; and thence returning,, 
came to Surat again. Mr. Bodda m was then at Surat; 
and he afterwards went to Bombay. I ftayed two 
years at Surat. Mr. Boodam granted me fomething 
to fublid: on with my foll9wers, and built a houfe for 
me; and Hill my Cheilas, or difciples, “arc there. It 

IS 
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is thirty-five years fince I made 'Tupi/ya upon this 
"fer-Jeja. I have been in feveral coutiprics. How much 
fiiall I caufe to be written? I have been at every place 
•i’re4igioiis refort, ami have no longer any inclination 
to roan\; but being dcfiroiis of fettling in Benares, I 
have come hither. Three Tu^s have palfed, and we 
are now in riie fourth ; and in all thefe lour ages there 
have been religious devotees, and their difciplcs ; and 
they are firft to make application to the Rajah, or to 
whoever is tjic ruler of the j)lacc‘ ; for even Rajahs 
maintain and lerve us ; and it is befitting that I obtain 
a ftiiall place* where I may apply to my religious du- 
ties, and that forncthing may be allow eel for my nc- 
cefliiry t'xpcnces, that I may blcfs \oii. 


QUESTION. 

In all the eighteen Tuptjyns, or modes of pcnctcntial 
devotion, that are mailc ttiention of in the Shnjfer^ the 
one you have chofen is not fpecilied; wherefore it is 
inferable, that you nmll have committed fome great 
oflence, in expiation of which )ou have betaken your- 
felf to the pii fent very rude mode of difcijiline. De- 
clare, thcicfbrc, what dime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWlvR. 

In ttic Siill'xa 2'ug, or lirlt age, thete was vl 
or holy-nian, called A(;niiiurna, who performed this 
/W-fi'.i.' difciplinc; as in the ‘Treta, or fecond age, did 
Rauino, for ten thmifand years; atid in the D'X'opar, 
or third age, Butkma Pitamaii \, did the fame; and 
in the Calc Tug, or prefent age, I have followed their 
example, during a period of thiriy-fivc years j but not 
to expiate any crime or offence by me committed; in 
which VefjieOl if 1 be guilty, may ^'i;sll\^ tisucRA 
firike me a Itpci ttcre in Benares. 

I) 2 QUESTION. 
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QUESTION- 

When you went to Raniiflacr, at whai diftance wai 
Lunka? 


ANSWER. 

Wc go to Ramifhcrto worfhip; and' at the Sethund^ 
or bridge there, there is a ling of fand,'’w'hich I paid 
my rcfpefts to: but beyond that nobody from Hin- 
duRan has gone to Lunka. In ti ' fca, your fliips arc 
always failing about; but the ..rrent is fiich, that 
they cannot get thither ; fo, how can we go there ? 
But from Singtddeep, or Ceylon, we can fee the glitter- 
ings of Lunka. There 1 ^did not go ; but my Chcilas 
have been there, who faid that in Singuldeep is the feat 
of Rawon; and Hvnooman’s twelve Chokies, or 
watch Rations. 


QIJESTION. 

Have you fecn Ram’s Bridge ? If you have fcon it. 
deferibe its length and breadth, and whether it be ftill 
found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram’s Bridge, which is called Sethund, is afccr- 
tained by the Vedas to be ten jojun broad, and one 
hundred jejun long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge ; or otherwife it appears to 
have wood growing on it, and to be inhabited. 


Enumeration* 
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III. 

Enumeration of, I ndian Classes. 

By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


T he permanent reparation of ClafTes, with here* 
ditary profcfllons affigned to each, is among the 
mofl: remarkable inditutions of India % and, though 
now lefs rigidly maintained than heretofore, mull ftill 
engage attention. On the fubjeelof the mixed Claffes, 
Sanjerit authorities, in fomc inflanccs, difagree : ClalTes 
mentioned by one, are omitted by another; and texts 
did'er on the profeflions afligned to fome tribes. A 
comparifon of fevcral authorities, with a few obfer- 
vations on the fubdivifions of ClalTes, may' tend to 
elucidate this fubjed:, in which there is fome intri. 
cacy. 

One of the authorities I fhall ufc, is the Jdlimdldt 
or Garland of ClalTes ; an extrad from the Rudra- 
ydmala Mantra, which, in fomc inllanccs, correfponds 
better Vith uliigc and received opinions than the or- 
dinances of Mi'.nu, and the great D'herma-purdna.* 
On more important points its authority could not be 
compared with the D'herma-fujlra •, but, on the fub- 
jed of ClalTes, it may be admitted ; for the ‘faniras 

D 3 form 


• The.texts arc cited in the Vix:ddar>ia\,e f lu, from the Vriltud 
D'fierma-puTunc^ T^is name I Therefore retain; allhotigh I can- 
not learn tltat fnch a purtna cxids; or to whal ttcaiire the quo- 
tation refers under that- name. - 
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form a branch of literature highly eftecmeed, though 
at prcfcnt much neglet^led. Their fabulous origin de- 
rives them from revelations of Siva to Pa'rvati, con- 
lirnicd by Vishnu, and therefore called Agamay 
the initials of three words in a verfe ol the ^odala 
1'antra. 

Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the 
** mountain-born goddefs, admitted by the fon of Va- 
" sude'va, it is thence called , 


Thirty-fix arc mentioned for the number of mixed 
clalfes ; but, according to feme opinions, that num- 
ber includes the fourth origina .ribe, or all the ori- 
ginal tribes, according to other authorities: yet the 
text quoted from the great D’bcrma-purdna, in the 
digeft of which a vcrlion was tranflated by Mr. Hai.- 
HED, name thirty-nine mixed clafles ; and the Jdtimald 
gives diftindt names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may fiilfice, in this 
place, to quote the Jiuimitld, where the diftincTiion of 
Brdhmnna.\y arcoiding to the ten countries to which 
their anccllors belonged, is noticed : that dillindtion 
is Hill maintained. 

“ In the firfl: creation, by Bra'iima, Brdbmanas 
“ proceeded, with the Vcdcy from the mouth of 
“ Bra'iima, I'rom his arms Cjhatriyas fprung ; fo 
“ from his thigh, Viiifyas ; f rom his foot Sudras were 
“ produced : all with their females. 

" The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, “ What 
“ fliall be your occupations?” Ihcy replied, " We 
“ arc not our own mailers, oh, God ! Command us 

what to undertake. , 


Viewing 
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** Viewing' and comparing their labours, he made 
the firft tribe fuperior over the reft. As the full 
had great inclination for the divine fciences, (Brab- 
‘‘ m^fda,) therefore he was Erabmana. The protctflor 
** froHi ill, (Cjhate) was CJhatriya ■, \{\m. whofe pro- 
fefli^ {Veja) conftlls in commerce, which pro- 
“ motes fuccefs in war, for the protedion of himfelf 
" ancl of mankind ; and in hulbandry, and attendance 
“ on cattle, called Vaifya* The other Ihould volun- 
tarily ferve the three tribes, and therefore he be- 
“ came a SCtdxa : he lliould humble himfelf at their 
feet.” • 

And in another place ; 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by 
Vishnu’s eagle from Siica d-wipa : thus have Sdea 
“ dwipa Brahmanas become known in "Jambii dwipa, 

“ In Jamhu dwipa Brabmanas arc reckoned ten- 
“ fold ; Sdrejwata, Chyaenhjay Caudle Maithila, Ut- 
“ eala, Drdvidii, Marabdfifr'iy T'ailanga, Cujjava, and 
** Cdjmra, refiding in the fcveral countries whence they 
“ are named, (i.j 

“ Their Tons and grand-fons arc confidcred as 
“ Cdnyactthja priclls, and fo forth. Tlieir pollerity, 
defeending from Menu, alfo inhabit the foutheri^ 
regions ; others refide in Anga Banga and Caiinga 
" fomc in Camrupa and Odra. Others arc inhabitants 

D 4 of 


(i.) Tliefe feveral countries tiiirrfu'nl.i, probtibly the tv- 
gion watered by the river Serfutty, as it is marked in maps •, Uriel's 
It be a part of Bengal, named from the branch of lh<-. B'hngiii.th!, 
which IS diftinguifhed hy tliis appellation, C Iny trnljii, or Cani'j ; 
(laurt!, probably the wcfLcrri (Jar, and not' the <Tfiure>( x 

Mit'hila, or TirahhuHif corrupted into 7 ir/'nit : Utcala, ia’d to be 
lituated near the celebrated temple of Jagannat hei : DravuL't, 
pronounced Drnvira ; poffibly the country dcfcribcd by tliat 
name, as a maritime region fuuth of Carnal a, [Alt. Rff. vol. n', 
y.'iiy.) MarahaJlitiH, or M nli ilia ; Tdinga, or 1 dini^ana : Oiij- 
jar a, or Uuzratj Cafmira, or C'ijh’nir. 
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of Suinhhadeja : and twicc-born men, brought by for- 
** mer Princes, have been eftabliflKd xnBdda Magadhot 
“ p'arendra, Chola^ Swernagrdma, China Cula^ Saca^ 
“ and Berbera." (i.) 

I (hall proceed, without further preface, to ejrame- 
ratc the principal mixed clafles, which have fprung 
from intermarriages of the original tribes.^ 

1. Murd'habhijhitta^ from a Brdbinana by a girl of 
the CJhatriya clafs: his duty is the teaching of mili- 
tary exercifes. The fame origin is aferibed in tho 
great D'herma-furdna to the Cumbhaedvay (2,) or pot- 
ter, and ’Tentraveya, (3,) or weaver: but the 'Tantra- 
^jjyai according to the ''Jatmdldy fprung from two 
mixed dalles, begotten by a man of the Manibandha 
on a woman of the Manicdra t: ’e. 

2. Ambajht'ba, or Vaidya^ (4,) whofe profelTion is 
the fcicncc of medicine, was born of a Vaijya woman, 
by a man of the facerdotal clafs. The fame origin is 
given by the D' herma-purdna to the Canjaedra, (5,) or 
brazier, and to thcSanc'hacdray (6,) or worker in (hells, 
'I'hcfe again arc flatcd, in the Tantra, as fpringing 
from the intermarriages of mixed clafles ; the Can- 
faedra from the Tamracuta and the Sanc'hacdra ; alfo 
named Sanchaddreca, from the Rdjaputra and Gdnd- 
lica ; for RdjapiUras not only denote Cjbatriyas as fons 

of 

(1.) Atiga includes Bhu^alpur, Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a 
part <.)nly of the Suba. P'arcndra^ or traft of inundation north 
of the is a part of the prefent Zila of Rajejlidhi. C^alinga 

js WMteird by the Codai<eriy {Afi, Ref, vol. iii. p. 48.) Cavirupal^ 
an ancient empire, is become a province of AJam. Odra I unacr- 
ilaiid U) be On fa Proper. Rada (if tliat be the true reading) 
is well ktiov\ II as the country weft of the Bhdgirat^ha, Mdgadha^ 
ov is /iVj/ic/r Proper ; C/ff» 7 <z ispart of Jbirbhum. Another 

, icgion of this name is mentioned in the Afiatick Refearches, vol. 
iii. p. .-iS. vulgaily Sunargau, is fituatcd eaft of 

Daci ii. C/ihiii is a portion of the prefent Chincle empire. On the 
reft I can olici no conjcffurc. Sat a and Berkra^ here mentioned, 
muh clilitM Iioiii ilic Dzeipa^ and the legion fituatcd between the 
CuJLi and Buy pas. (2,) ^Vulgarly, Cumdr. (3,) Vul- 
garly, I anti, (_].) Vulgarly, Baidya. (^,)e Vulgarly, Caferd^ 

(f),) X'ulgarly, ^nt'/icra. 
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kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a 
^tribe of fabulous origin. 

• 'H^^ra-Yamala Yantra : “ The origin of Rajapu- 
“ troT^ from the Faifya on the daughter of an Am-^ 

bajht'ha. Again, thoufands of others fprung from 
" the forehetds of cows kept to fupply- oblations.” 

3. Nifljoda, or Pdrajava, whofe profeifion is 
catching fiih* was born of a Sudra woman by a man 
of a facerdoMl clafs. The name is given to the iflue 
of a legal marriage between a Brahmana and a woman 
of the Sudra clafs. It fhould feem that the iflue of 
other legal marriages in diflerent clalTes were def. 
cribed by the names of mixed clafles fpringing from 
intercourfe between the fcveral tribes. This, how~ 
ever, is liable to feme queftion ; and fmcc fuch mar- 
riages are confidered as illegal in the prefent age, it is 
not material to purfuc the inquiry. 


According to the D'berma-purcina, from the fame 
origin as the Nijhada fprings the Farajivi, or aftrolo- 
ger. In the Yantra, that origin is given to the Brdh~ 
jue-fudra, whofe profeflion is to make chairs or (tools 
ufed on fomc religious occafions. Under the name of 
Varajivi (i) is deferibed a clafs fpringing from the 
Gopa and Yantravdya, and employed hi cultivating 
beetle. The profeflion of aftrology, or, at leaft, that 
of making almanacks, is afllgned, in the Yantra^ to 
degraded Brdhmanas. 

“ BrdbmanaSi falling from their tribe, became 
" kinfmen of the twice-born clafs : to them is afligned 
“ the profeflion of afeertaining the lunar and folar 
“ days.” 

4, Mdhifiya 


(i) Vulgarly, Baraiya. 
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4. Mahijhya is the fon of a CJhatriya by a woman 
of the Vaijya tribe. His profeflion is mufic, aftrono-. 
ni/} and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman by a pran of 
the military clafs. His profeflion, according to Menu, 
is killing or confining fuch animals as live in holes : 
but, according to the 7 * he is an cnconiiaft or 
bard. The fame origin is attributed to the Napita ( 1 ) 
or barber ; and to the Maudaca, or confedioner. In 
the 7* antra, the Napita is faid to be born of a Cuverina 
woman by a man of the Talticara clafs. • 

6. Carana (a) from a Vaijya by a woman of the 

i^iidra clafs, is an attendant on ,.i inccs, or fecretary. 
I hc appellation oi Cayaft'ba (3) is in general confi- 
tiered as fynonimous with and accordingly 

the Carana tribe commonly aflTumes the name of Ca- 
yaji'ha : but the Cdyaft'has of Bengal have pretenfions 
to be confidcred as true Hudras, which the Jatimala feems 
to authorize ; for the origin of the Cayaft'ba is there 
mentioned, before the fubjc( 5 l of mixed tribes is intro- 
duced, immediately after deferibing the Gopa^a a true 
iiudra. 


One, named Bhididatta, was noticed for his do- 
mcftic afliduity, (4;) therefore the rank of Cdyajt'ha 
w'as by Brdhmanas afligned to him. From him fprung 
three fons, Chitrangada, Chitrejena, and Cbitragupta-. 
they were employed in attendance on princes. , 

I'hc D'berma-purd/ia affigns the fame origin to the 
^ambuli, or beetle-feller, and to the Taniica, or are- 
ca-fcller, as to the Carana. 

The 


(1) A'uli;aily, X.iva, or XjL (t) Vulgarly, Caran. (3) Vul- 
garly, Ciht. ( [) Literally, vNV.jvim; at h.mt, {Cd^y fanjlhitah,) 
whence the ciiiuology of Cayaft'lta , ' 
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The fix above enumerated arc begotten in the diredt 
,order of the clafics. Six arc begotten in the inverfc 
order. 

* begotten by a Cfltatriya, on a woman of 

the pricftly dafs. His occupation is managing horfes, 
and driving cars. The fame origin is given, in the Pu-> 
rdna* to the Mdh'tcara ( ij or florid ; but he fprung 
from the Carmaedra and Tatlica clafles, if the autho- 
rity of the 1'antra prevails. 

• ^ 

8, Mdgaibity born of a Cfljalriya girl, by a man 
of the commercial dafs, has, according to the Sdftra^ 
the profcfiion of travelling witli merchandize; but, ac- 
cording to the Purdna and 'Tantra, is an encomiad. 
From parents of thofe clafics fprung the Gopa (2) if 
the Purdna may be believed ; bat the T antra defcri’bcs 
the Gopa as a true Sudra, and names Gopajivi (3) a 
mixed dafs, ufing the fame profclfion, and fpringiirg 
from 7 " antravdya Manihandha dalTcs. 

9 and 10. Vaideha and Aytgava. The occupa- 
tion of the firfl, born of a Brdbmem by a man of the 
commercial dafs, is waiting on women : the fecond, 
born of a Vaijya woman by a man of the fervile dafs, 
has the profeflion of a carpenter. 

II. CJhattri, or Cfliatta., fprung from a fervile 
, man by a woman of the military dafs, is employed 
in kijling and confining fuch animals as live in holes. 
The fame origin is aferibed by the purdna to the Car- 
maedra, or fmith, Du/a, or mariner, 'fhe one is 
mentioned in the Mantra without fpccifying the clafics 
from which he fprung; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sdjlra and Idantra, 


AU 


( 1 ) mu. 


(?) 06pm ( 3 , G 'ariiUC6p» 
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. All authorities concur in deriving the Cbandala from 
a Sudra father at\|d Brabmerii mother. His profefllon 
is carrying out corpfes, and executing criminals ; and 
officiating in other abjed employments for publi«rfer • 
vice. 

A third fet of Indian clafles originate from the inter* 
marriages of the firft and fccond fet : a few only have 
been named by Menu ; and, excepting the Ahhira^ 
or milkman, they are not noticed by the other autho- 
rities to which I refer. But the Par names other 
claflTes of this fet, 

A fourth fet is derived from :■ tcrcourfe between the 
feveral clalTes of the fecond fet • of thefe alfo few have 
been named by Menu j and one only of the fifth fet, 
fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third 
fetj and another of the fixih fet, derived from intcr- 
courfe between claffes of the fecond and fourth fet. 
Menu adds to thefe claiTes four fons of outcafls. 

The Mantra enumerates many other clafles, which 
muft be placed in low'cr fets *, and aferibes a different 
origin to fome of the clafles in the third and fourth 
lets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from 
the comparative table annexed. To purfue a verbofe 
comparifon would be tedious, and of little ufe } per- 
haps, of none ; for 1 fufped that their origin is fanciful ; 
and, except the mixed claffes named by Menu, that 
the reft are terms for profeflions rather than clafles ; and 
they (hould be coniidered as denoting companies of ar- 
‘ tifans, rather than diftrndl races. The mode in which 
‘Amera Sinha mentions the mixed clafles and the 
profeflions of artifans, feems to fupport this conjec- 
ture. 

However, 

^ Seethe annexed rule formed by our late venerable Prefident. 
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However, the Jdtimald eimrcfsly dates the number 
of fortf-tivo mixed claiTes, Ipringinw froip the inter.* 
courfe of a' man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu-* 
pprior clafs. Though, like other mixed clalTes, they 
are iriclyded under the general denomination of Sudra, 
they are confidcred as moft abjefli, and moft of them 
now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as 
the aljjcdl: mixed clafles tpentioned by Menu. Ac- 
cording to the Rudraydmalay the domedic prieds of 
twenty of thefe cladcs are degraded. “ Avoid,” fays 
the T* antrot •* <he touch of the Chandalut and other 
abjedt cladcs : andofthofc whoeatthedediofkinc, 
often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
the preferibed ceremonies ; they are called Molecb- 
chat and going to the region of Tavanot have been 
** named Tavanas. 

“ Thefe feven, the 'Rajaca, Cbermacarat Na'ta, Ba-* 
** rudfft Caiverta, and Medabbillat are the lad tribes# 
Whoever adbeiates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
his clafs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools 
“ which they have caufed to be made, mud be'purided 
“ by the five produtftions of kine ; whoever approaches 
their women, is doubtlcfs degraded from his clafs.” 

For women of the Nala and Capdla clafTe®, for 
” proditutes, and for women of the Rajaca and Na- 
" pita tribes, a man Ihould willingly make oblations, 
but by no means dally with them.” • 

• 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudra- 
yamdla, the Naba and Natdca are didindl ; but the 
profedlons are not diferiminated in that T antra. If 
their didin<d occupations, as dangers and actors, are 
accurately fupplied, dramas are of very early date. 

The Pundraca and ' PaUafulracarat or feeder of 
dlk-worms, and lilk-twidcr, deferve notice; for it 
has been faid, th^t filk wa's the produce of China folely 

4 until« 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, 
^and that the laws of China jealoufljr guarded the cx- 
clufive produeftion. The frequent mention of filk in 
the moft ancient Sanferit books would not fulljj dif* 
prove that opinion ; but the mention of an Indiali clafs, 
whofe occupation it is to attend filk-worms, may be 
admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Tantxa be 
not queftioned. I am infosnicd, that the Tantras co\- 
ledlively are noticed in very ancient compofitions; but, 
as they arc very numerous, they muft have been com- 
pofed at different periods ; and the Mantra which I 
quote, might be thought romparatifely modern. 
Ho wever, it may be prefumed that the Rudra-yamala 
is among the mofl authentic, ind, by a natural in- 
ference, among the moft anciciit ; fince it is named in 
the Biirgamchdta, where the principal ’Tantras areenu- 
-mcrated *. 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, 
the clalles arc named, with their origin, and the par- 
ticular profeflions alTigned to them. How far every 
perfon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere 
rigidly to the profellion of his clafs, may merit fomc 
enquiry. Lawyers have largely difeuffed the texts of 
law concerning this fubjeft, and fomc difference of 
opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is 
not the place for entering into fuch difquifitions. I 
(hall therefore briefly ftate what appears to be the beft 
cflablifhcd opinion, as deduced from the texts of Me- 
nu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of fubfiftence for a Brahfnana^ 
are aflifling to facrifice, teaching the Vedas, and re- 
ceiving 


• Thus enumerated, Cttli-Tantri, Altcndmafd, Tara, Nirbana- 
Tantra, Servar farun, Bira-Tantra, Singdr-ckma, Bhuta-Tanlra, 
Vddijdn and Cdlicdcalpa, Blmiravi-l'antra, and Bhairavkal^a, 
Todala, Mdtribehedanclm, Maya-Tanira, Birejwara, Bifeves-ara, 
Samoyd -Tantra, Brdhma-Ydinala-Tantra, Rudra-Ydmtda-Tantra, 
Santlryamala-Tantra, Gdyalri-Tantra, Cdlifdtuia Servafwa, Culim- 
itava,^ Yogini-Tanlra, and the Tantri Mekiftenufpddint. Thefe are 
jhere univcrl'ally known. Oh, Bhaibavi, grtattjl of fnlst And 
many arc the Tantras uttered by Sambhu. 
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ceiving gifts; for a C/batrha, bearing arms; for a 
yaifyat merchandize, attending on jcattia, and agri- 
culture ; for a Sudra, fervilc attendance on the higher 
(lalTas. The moft commendable arc, rcfpciilivcly for 
the iour clafles, teaching the Vedat defending the peo- 
ple, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, and fervilc 
attepdance on the learned and virtuous priefts. 

• 

A Brahmantty unable to fubfift by his duties, may 
live by the duty of a foldicr : if he cannot get a fublifl- 
ence by cither “of thefe employments, he may apply to 
tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a compe- 
tence by traflick, avoiding certain commodities. A 
Cjbatriyay in diftrefs, may' fubfift by all thefe means; 
but he muft not have recourfe to the higheft functions. 
In feafons of diftrefs, a further latitude is given. The 
practice of medicine, and other learned profeflions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fer- 
vice, aims and Ofury, arc among the modes of fubfift- 
ence allowed to the Brahmana and CJhatriya* A Vai/’- 
yOy unable to fubfift by his own duties, may defeend 
to the fervilc a<fls of a Sudra. And a Sudra^ not find- 
ing employment by waiting on iricn of the higher 
clalTcs, may fubfift by handicrafts; principally fol- 
. lowing thofe mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
mafonry ; and praAical arts, as painting and writing; 
by following of which he may ferve men of fuperior 
claiTcs : and, although a man of a lower clafs is in ge- 
neral reftridted from the ads of a higher clafs, the' 
Siidrtt is cxprefsly permitted to become a trader or a 
hulbandman. 

Befides the particular occupations afligned to each 
of the mixed claffes, they have the alternative of fol- 
lowing that profeflion which regularly belongs to the 
clafs from which they derive their origin on the mo- 
ther's fide : thofe, at leaft, have fuch an option, who 
are born in the dired order of the clafles, as the Murd- 
habhijbiStaf jfytbajht'bay' vni others. The mixed 
I clalla 
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dalles are alfo permitted to fubfift by any of the duties 
of a Sitdra t tha^is, by menial fervice, by handicrafts, 
by commerce, or by agriculture^. 

, f ^ 

Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, 
though regularly it be the profeflion of a particular 
clafs, is open to moll other dalles ; and rthat tly: li> 
snitations, far from being .rigorous, do, in fail, re- 
fer vc only one peculiar profcllipn, that of the Brdbm 
manut which conlills in teaching the Veda^ and offi- 
ciating at religious ceremonies. 

I 

The clalTes arc fufficicntly numerous ; but the fub- 
divilions of clalTcs have further nultiplicd dillindlions 
to an endlcfs variety. The labordinate dillinilions 
may be bell exemplified from the Brdbmana and Cd~ 
yajl'ha, becaufe fome of the appellations, by which the 
diflercnt races are dillinguilhcd, will be familiar to 
tnany readers. 

The Brdhmancs of Bengal are defeended from five 
priells, invited from Cdnyacubjat by A'disura, King 
of Gmra, who is laid to have reigned about three 
hundred years before ChriH, Thcfc were Bhaiia 
Nerdyna, of the family of Sahdila, a fon of Casyapa',' 
Dacjha, alfo a defeendant of Ca'syapa-, Veday^arva^ of 
the family of yatja Chandra^ of the family of Saverna^ 
a fon of Ca'iyapa ; and Sri Herjbut a defeendant of 
Bbavadwdja.- 

• 

From thcfc anccflors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-fix families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Balla'la Se'n a, who reigned in thetwelfth 
century of the Chrillian a:ra. One hundred of theft 
families fettled in Varendra, and fifty-fix in Rara» 
They are now difperfed throughout Bengal, but retain 
the family difiindlions fixed by BallaTa Se'na. They 
are denominated from the families to which thoir five 
progenitors belonged, and are Hill considered as 
euhja Bfdbmanas. At 
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At the period when thefe pricfts were invited bf the 
king of Caurat ibme Sanfvoata Bnabfhdka}, < ^nd ft 
few Faidicas, refided in Bengal. Of the BrabrntUtS^f 
Sirefvtata none arc now found in Bengal; but five fii* 
mihcs of Vaidicas are extant, and are admitted to in- 
termarry with the Brdbmanas of Riri. 

• • 

Among the Brdbmanas ef Varendra^ eight families 
have prc eminence, and eight hold the fecond rank.* 
Among thofe of Rdr&t fix hold the firft rank.t The 
diftincflivc api^llations of the feveral families arc borne 
by thofe of th^ firft rank; but in moft of the other fa- 
milies they are difufed; and SermaHt or Sermh^ the ad- 
dition common to the whole tribe of BrShmanas, is af- 
fumed. For this pradtice, the priefts of Bengal are cen- 
furcd by the Bribmanas of Mit'bild, and other coun- 
tries, where that title is only ufed on important occa- 
fions, and in religious ceremonies. 

Vot. V. E In 


* Va'ri'nora Bjia'hmamas. 

Culi'na 8. 

Moitra, Bhima^ * Rudra^Vdg^* Sanyamtni^ 

or or 

Cdlim Sandjat» 

LaharL Bhaduri. Sadku-Vdgifi, Bhadwra. 

The lafk was admitted by the eleftion of the other feven. 

SuoHA Sro'tri' 8 , , 

Cashta Seo'tri^ 84. 

The names of thefe families feldom occur in common inter* 

courfe. 


Muckutif 

Vulgarly Mudktrja* 

GhoJhdUu 


+ Ra'ri'va Bra'hmanas* 
CuLl^NA 

Gangntu 


Vulgi 


Bandyagati^ 
gaily, Manyu 


CdnjeUUu 


^ m m Sao'xIll'gO. 

The names of thefe Ssmilks feldom occur iir^fooiiiioii ifiUr^ 
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' In Mit'bila the additions arc fewer, though diftindl 
families are* more numerous: no more than .three iir*. 
names are in ufe in that diftri<fl, ^'hacura^ Mifra, and 
Ojhai each appropriated in any families. 

The Cayaft'has of Bengal claim defeent from five 
Cayaft'bas who attended the priefts invited from Qinya-^ 
ett^a. Their defeendants ^branched into eighty-three 
families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame 
prince Balla'la Se'na, who alfo adjufted the family 
rank of other clafics. * * • 

In Benga and Decjbina Rdr& thrtt families of Cdyafi'-^ 
has have pre-eminence s eight hold the fecond rank.*^ 
The Cdyaft'bas of inferior rank g' ’lerally afiumethe 
addition of Dajay common to the tribe of Sudras, in 
the fame manner as other clalTes have fimilar titles 
common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to 
the name of CJhatrtya is Vertnan ; to that of a Vaifyoy 
Gupta } but the general title of Deva is commonly af- 
fumed ; and, with a feminine termination, is alfo borne 
by women of other tribes. 

The 

* Ca'yast’has of Decshina Ra'ra' and Bknoa. 

3. 

Chojhrnm VaJiA^ Mitra. 

Vulg, Boye. 

Sanmaulica 8. 

De\ Datta. Cara. Palita^ 

Hena. S\nha. Ddja. Cuha. 

Maulica 72. 

Guhan* Gana. Heda. HukiJim Na^a* Bhadre. 

Somoi ' ^ Puu Rudra. Pdla. Aditya. Chandra. * 

Sdn^a^hx Sqin. Suin^^c. - 

SyStOf'Q'c* 

Teja,&f. . 

Chdfiy 

Tire ot&m^re omitted the fake of brevity^ their names fel* 
dom occur inXommOa intcrcouri'e. 
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The diftin(5lions of families are important in regu- 
lating intermarriages. Genealogy is* madb a particu- 
lar lludy ; and the greateft attention is given to r^;u- 
late the marriages according to eftablilhcd rules, par- 
ticularly in the firft marriage of the eldefl fon. The 
principal points to be obferved are, not to marry with- 
in the prohibited degrees; nor in a himily known by- 
its name to be of the lame primitive ftock ; nor in a 
family of inferior rank; nor even in an inferior 
branch of an .equal family ; for within fome families 
gradatidhs are cllablilhed. Thus, among the Cultna 
of the Cdyaft%as, the rank has been counted from 
thirteen degrees ; and in every generation, fo long as 
the marriage has been properly allbrted, one degree has 
been addeid to the rank. But fhouid a marriage be 
contraclcd in a family of a lower degree, an entire for- 
feiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjed: is intricate; but any perfon, delirous 
of acquiring information upon it, may refer to the 
writings of Gat'tacaSf or genealogilts, whole compo- 
litions are in the provincial dialed, and are known by 
the name of Culajt. 
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IV. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

ScuLptuiCes at Mahabalipoorum; 

Ufually^ called the Seven Pagodas, 

By*J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 

T hese curious remains of antiquity, fituate near 
the fea, are about thirty-eight Englifti miles 
foutherly from Madras. A diflant view - prefents 
merely a rock, which, on a near approach, is found 
deferving of particular examination. The attention 
paffing over the fmaller objefts, is firft arrcftcd by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from 
a Angle mafs of rock; being about twenty- fix feet in 
height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam, and a long infeription on the 
wall, in charaders unknown. 

Near this ftrudlurc, the furface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is covered 
with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of the 
god CifisHNA is the moft confpicuous, with Arjoon, 
his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer; but fia 
void of flcfli, as to prefent more the appearance of a 
fkeleton than the reprefentation of a living peribn. 
Below is a venerable figure, faid to be the father of 
Arjoon ; both figures proving the fculptor polfcfied 
no inconfiderable fkill. Here are the reprefentations 
of feveral animals, and of one which the Brahmens 
name flagamt or lion; bu; by no means a likenefs 
of tharaniidal, Wanting the peculiar chara<flenfiick, 

E 3 the 
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the mane. Something intended to reprefent this is, 
indeed, vilrble, yrhich has more" the effcdl of fpots. It 
appears evident, the fculptor was by no means fo well 
acquainted with the figure of the lion as w'ith that,of 
the elephant and monkey, both being well reprefented 
in this group. This feene, I undcrlland, is taken 
from the Mababarat^ and exhibits the principq^l per- 
jfons whbfc adions ate celebrated in that work. 

Oppofitc, and furrounded by, a wall of ftone, arc 
page^as of brick, faid to be of great -ahtiquity. Ad- 
joining is an excavation in the rock, 'the maffy roof 
feemingly fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in 
the celebrated cavern in the Ifland of Elephanta, but 
have been left unfinithed. This . as probably intended 
as a place of worfhip. A few paces onward is another, 
and a more fpacious, excavation, now ufed, and I fup- 
pofe originally intended, as a flicker for travellers. A 
feene of fculpture fronts the entrance, faid to repre- 
fent CaisHNA attending the herds of Ananda. One 
of the group reprefents a man diverting an infant, by 
playing on a flute, and holding the inilrumcnt as we 
do. A gigantic figure of the god, with the gopis, and 
fcvcral good reprefentations of nature, are obferved. 
The columns fupporting the roof arc of different orders, 
the’bafc of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pave- 
ment is an infeription. (See infeript.) Near is the al- 
moft deferred village, which flill retains the ancient 
name Mababalifoorum. The few remaining Brahmens 
vifit the traveller, and condudt him over the rook. 

^ In the way up the rock a prodigious circular fltmeis 
paired under, fo placed by nature, on a fmooth and 
iloping furfacc, that you are in dread of its crufhing 
you before you clear it. The diameter of this ftone is 
twenty-feven feet. The top of the rock is ftrewed with 
fragments of brinks, the remains, as you are informed, 
of a palace anciently flandii^g on this fite, A re^angular 

4 « ■ fpoliihed 
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pdilhed flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of 
a Jingam couchant, at the fouth end. is fliewn as 
the couch of theDHSRMA Rajah. A Ihort way further, 
tjie bath ufed by the females of the palace is pointed 
out. A tale 1 fufped); fabricated by the Brahmens to 
atnufe the traveller. That fome of their own caft had 
chof^n this.fpot, retired among rocks dilhcult of 
accefs to refide in, and that the bath, as it is called, 
which is only a rough (lone hollowed, was their refer- 
voir for water, would have an air of probability. The 
couch feems lohave been cut from a llone accidentally 
placed in its prefent lltuation, and never to have made 
a part of the internal furniture of a building. The 
Jingam, if intended as a lion, is equally imperreA with 
the figures of the fame animal befbre.mentioned. 

Dcfccnding over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive 
at a fpacious excavation $ a temple dedicated to Si'va, 
who IS reprefented, m the middle compartment, of a 
large fiatuf'e, and vith four arms; the left foot refis 
on a bull couchant ; a fmall figure of Bra'hma on the 
right hand; another of Vishnu on the left; where 
alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is cfcferved. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic figure of Vish- 
nu, fleeping on an enormous Cobra ie Capella, with 
feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over 
the head of the god. At the oppofite end is the god- 
defs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on a Jimtm. 
Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure,' with a bunlo’s 
headland human body. Between thefe is a human 
figure, fufpended with the head downwards. The 
, g^defs is reprefented with feveral warlike wea- 
pons, and fome armed dwarf attendants; while the 
monfter is armed with a club. In the charaderof, 
Durga, or protedor of the virtuous, the goddefs 
is refeuing from the Yem Rajah (the figure with 
the buffalo’s head) the fufpended figure fallen im- 
pm^Hfly into his hands. ^ The figute and adion ot the 
godd^ arc exocuted in a maficrly and fpirited (tyle. 

£ 4 Over 
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Over this temple, at a confidcrable elevation, is a fmaller, 
wrought frtfm a fingle mafs of ftonc. Here is feen a 
flab limilar to tW Dherma Rajah’s couch. Adjoin- 
ing is a temple in the rough, and a large mafs pf 
rock, the upper part roughly faftiioned for a pagoda^ 
If a conclulion may be drawn from thefe unbnilhed 
works, an uncommon and aflonilbing .perfeve^ance 
was exeued in finifhing the flrudures here; and the 
more fo, from the ftonc being a fpccies of granite, 
and extremely hard. 

c. 

m 

The village contains but few houfes, moftly in- 
habited by Brahmens ; the number of whom has, how- 
ever, decrcafed of late, owing to a want of the means 
pf fubfifting. The remains ol f^crai ftone edifices 
arc feen here j and a large tank, lined, with fteps of 
ftone. A canopy for the pagod attrads the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. 
It is fupported by four columns, with bafe and capital, 
about twenty-feven feet in height, the fhaft tapering 
regularly upwards; is cbmpofed of a tingle ftone, 
though hot round, but fixteen tided; meafuring at bot- 
tom about tive and a half feet. 

Eaft of the village,; and wafhed by the fea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolifhed it before now, 
but for a defence of large ftones in front, is a pagoda 
of ftone, and containing the lin^am, was dedicated to 
Si'v A. Betides the ufual figures within, one of a gigantic 
ftature is obferved ftretched out on the ground, and re- 
prefented as fecured in that potition. This the Brah- 
mens tell you was defigned lor a.Rajah who was thus 
fecured by Vishnu; probably alluding to a prince of^ 
the Vishnu call having conquered the country, and" 
taken its prince. The furf here breaks far out over, 
as the Brahmens inform you, the ruins of the city, 
which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of |he malTes df ftone ncar^the Ihore appear m have 
beeh wrought. A Brahmen^ about fifty ywrs pf. 
age, a native of the place, whom I' have had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of converfing with fincc my arrival at 
MadraSi informed me, his grandfather had frequently 
mentioned having feen the gilt tops of five pagodas in > 
the iiirf, no longer viiible. In the account of thiy 
^lace by Mr. William Chambers, in the hrft volume 
of the Ujiatick Rejearcbes, we find mention of a brick 
pagoda, dedicated to Si'va, and wafhed by the feaj 
this is no longer vifible ; but as the Brdbmens have no 
recolledion of fuch a firudure, and as Mr. Chambers 
wrote from incniory, I am inclined to think the pa» 
goda of (lone mentioned above to be the one he means. 
However, it appears from good authorities, that the 
fea on this part of the coafl is encroaching by very, 
flow, but no lefs certain (leps, and will perhaps in a 
lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 


About a mile to the fouthward are other flrudures 
of (lone, of the fame order as thofe north, but having 
been left unfinilhed, at firfl fight appear different: the 
fouthermofl of thefe is about forty feet in height, twen- 
ty-nine in breadth, and nearly the fame in length, 
hewn from a Angle mafs: the outfide is covered with 
fculpture, (for an account of which fee inferiptions:) 
the next is alfo cut from one mafs of (lone, being in 
length about forty>nine feet, in breadth and height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle’from the 
top to the bottom; a large fragment from one corner , 
is obferved on the ground : No accounf is preferved of 
the powerful caufe which produced this deflrudlive 
cffedl. Bcfide thefe, are three, fmaller (Irudlures of 
flonc. Here is alfo the Jingam, or lion, very large, but, 
except in (ize, jl can obferve no difference from the ' 
figures of the (ame animal northerly. Near the fingam^ 
is an elephant of (lone about nine feet in height, and 
large in proportion : Here, indeed, we djfervc the true 
figure and charatffer of the animal. 


The 
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The Brahmen before mentioned informed me, that 
their Puranfs contained iw account of any of the 
ftrudlures here deferibed, except the ftone pagodas near 
the and xhit pagodas of hritk at the village, built b<y 
the Dherma Rajah, and his brothers: He, however, 
gave me the following traditional account: That a 
northern prince (perhaps one of the conqi^erors) ^bout 
one thoyfand years ago, wa% defirous of having a great 
work executed, but the Hindu fculptors and mafons 
refufed to execute it on the terms he oflered: Attempting 
forcb 1 fpppofe, they, in number about four thoufand, 
fled with their effedts from his country<hither, where 
they refided four or five years, and in this interval ex- 
ecuted thefe magnificent works. The prince at length 
flifeovering them, prevailed on iietp to return, which 
they did, leaving the works untinijhed as they appear 
at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this 
account wjll not appeir improbable. At prefent we 
fometimes hear of all the individuals of a particular 
branch of trade deferting their houfes, becaufe the 
hand of power has treated them fomewhat roughly ; 
and we obferve like circumftances continually in mi- 
niature. Why the Brahmens refident on the fpot keep 
this account fecret I cannot determine; but am led to 
fuppofe they have an idea, the more they can envelope 
the place in myftery, the more people will be tempted 
to vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit 
confidcrably. ^ 

The difference of ftyle in the architedlure of thefe 
ftrudlures, and thofe on the coaft hereabouts, (with ex- 
ceptions to the pagodas of bri^k at the village, and 
.that of ftone near the fea, both mentioned in the Pu~ 
rdnas, and which arc not different,) tends to prove 
that the artifts were not of this country; and the 
refemblance of fotne of the figures and pillars to 
thofe in the Elephanta Cave, feems to indicate they 
were from the northward. *The fVa^mencs oraricks, 

ix 
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at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi. 
tations raifed in this place of fecurity ^y the 
lives in queifion. Some of the Infciiptions, hotv. 
qvcp,, (all of which were taken by niyfelf with much 
care,) may throw further light on this fubjetS:. 


Inscriptions at Mahabalipoorum. 

On the lower. Divijon of the Southern StruElure 
a and the Eajlem Face. 

Thisinfcription is above a Figure apparently Female, 
but with only one Breaft, (as at the Cave in Elrphanta 
Ifland.) Four Arms are obfervedj in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right 
Side. 

Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 


Northern Face. 


9 ' 




Above a Male Figure with Four Arms r a Battle-axe 
y • • in one oV the Hands. 


Scutbern • 
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Southern Front. 

c 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 



Above a Male Figure. 


On the middle Divifion^ Eajlern Face. 

SlWl 

Above a Male. 




' Above a Male, bearing a W^pon of War on (he left 
Shoulder. 


Nertbe/n 
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Northern Face.* 

'■&a 

Above a MrIc with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; 
the Hair plaited, and rolled about the Head; a String 
acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens’ String of 
the pre/ent Day. 



Above two Figures, Male and Female. The for- 
mer has four Arms, and the Stung as above; is lean- 
ing on the latter, who feems to ftoop from the Weight. 
The Head of the Male is covered with a hi^h Cap, 
while the Hair of the Female is, in the fame Forni as 
that of the Female Figures at Elephbnta. 





Wiajg’Ofl: 

tw<f Fij^res, Male and Female. The former 
has four Arms, and the String. 
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Above a Male Figure, with four ArniS, and '■the 
Brabmenichl String. 

t 

C 

Southern Face, 

Above a Male Figure, with ftwr 


KyRsifiT45|j; 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a 
Female, Teeming to flqop und^ the Weight. 

Above a Male, wi|h four Arms* A Sccpjer ap- 
pears in one Hand. This Infcriptioa beit^ v^ dif- 
iicult to come at^ is perhaps not quite coireA. 
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S8I 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


Weji Front. 

CJ^^iP 

Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and 
a warlike Weapon on the Right. 

Another Figure on' this^ Face, but no Infcription 
above it. 


On the upper Div^wn, 

Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with 
Figures,, different in fome Refpccls from thofe below: 
all, however, of the fame Family. • 

On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms 
only.) He has two Strings or Belts.; one crofling the 
othec^vef 'the Shoulder.. ^ . 


. Over 




This Infcripcion is on the Pavement of the Choul- 
try, near the Village, very roughly cut, and ap- 
parently by different Artills from thofe who'jnit the 
former. \ 

Atctunt 
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Account oj the Hinduftanee^ 

By John Gilchrist, Efq. ^ 

T ^H inhabitants of Hinduftan commonly reclcaitf 
and divide time in the following manner { wljA^ 
exhildts a horography fo imperfedf, however, that Itoi 
inacc\;^y can only be equalled by the peoples* ^neral 
ignorai^ of fuch a divifion, that, with all its ii^per^ 
fedions ahd abfurdittes, mull neverthelefs aofwer 
various purpoTei of many millions in this olituntry. 
fhall therefore^ explain and illullrate lb conopdex aoifl 
difficult a fubjed, to the bed of my ability and inform 
mation from the natives, without prefumii^ in cte 
difcuffion here, to encroach on the province of 
chronologid or adronomer, who may yet inveftig^ 
this matter with higher views, while my aim is,*in the 
mean tlm^, perhaps, not lefs ufefully confined to ocdi- 
nary cafes and capacities entirely. 

6o 3tii or a^ncopul (a fub-dividon of time, for which 
1IV0 have no relative term but tbirdst as the feries 
next to * Jumds) are one hiful. 

6o (which correlponds progrefllvely only with 
mm mends or moments) one pul. 

VoL.V. F , 6oP«/ 

* On this principle one minute of ours being equtt to si 
and one moment to 24 hpnU^ it is neither c«ly noi tieoeHsi 
trace and mask the coincidence of fuch diminutives any fast! 

1 may, howeror, add what the Furhung Kardanee contains, 
lative to thelehotal divifions, as, fellows. > 

4 Rengo conilitute 1 puluki 10 puluks, 1 kafi,ha ; 30 
t kula-, 30 kulas, ifuAvn; doguhuns, 1 dund; 2 dunds, t 
AO dunds, 1 dm I bo dunds, ,1 din 0 rat. From this woili it ip evw 
cumt that there exift varioua modea of dividing time in fedwk.l^'*' 
caufea little farther on the author ftateathe wlowing 
60 Zurrut t durni 60 dums, 1 imnAu, Ac. whieh, w fs 
the many local modes in ufe, it would be Aiperfluo 4 |#*t|iMNi|l^ 
mcrate. 1 IbaU therefore attend only to the fonaei^ 
they agree with our text. The Ao/Mo U <^ual to 4 
or two hpiUs t the gsAon and pitfiM thf Uuiie i (o^orad 
ood fMeeJ gMrt * : but the ieanwijp»ft^i^«» to 
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6 o Pul (oorrclative as above, in this fexagefimal 
fcale with ojir minutes ox primes) one g,bureet and 
6o g-Jburee (called alfo ijmdy which we may here 
tranflate hour ) conftituic our twenty-four hours^f 
or one whole day; divided into /^puhur din, ’di- 
urnal watches; ^.puburrat, notSlurnal watches. 

-Darii^ the equinoaial months, there are 30 
gjburees in the day, and 30 alfo in the nig^. ; each 
f^Jburee properly occupying a fpace, at all mmes, ex- 
t^ly equal to 24 of our minutes ; becaufe 60 gjsurees, 
^ 24 Englijb minutes each, are of coid-fe 24 Englifo 
hours of 60 Englijb minutes each. Foi* nations under 
or near the equator, this horological arrangement wUl 
prove convenient enough, and may yet be adduced as 
one aigument for afcertainir _•, with more precilion the 
country whence the Hindus originally came, provided 
they are, as is generally fuppofed, the inventors of the 
fyftem under confideration here. The farther we re- 
cede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome 
will the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the 
artificial day commences with the dawn, and doles juft 
after fun-fet, it becomes necellary to make the puburs or 
watches contrad and expand occafionally, in proportion 
to the length of the day, and the confequeat fhortnefs 
of the night, by admitting a greater or fmaller number 
of ^fburees into thefe grand diurnal and nodurnal di- 
vifions alternately, and according to the fun’s pro- 

§ refs to or from the tropicks. The fummer folftitial 
ay will, therefore, confift of 34 gjsurets, and the 

. night 

* Ltmhu and dnm, perhaps, anfwer to our minutet and Jamif, 
as_^ conftituent parts of the or hour, 24 of which are 
faia to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 o’clock 
after mid day, regularly pn through the night ; alfo up to 24 
o’clock the next noon, as formerly was the cafe, and which is * 
fkill obfotved in bme places on the continent ; or, like ours, 
fkotn^a after noon to 12 at midnight; and again, from t after 
snidnisht to 1 a o'clock die next^ notm. Whether thofe few who 
cantuk of theyk,ul at all, have learnt this entirely from us or 
^ not, is a point rather dubious to me ; but I fu^£b tlfoy have it 
' Amra the Anbians, win acquired this wirit othtr fciences from 
the Greeks. ' 
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night of 26 onl7, or vice vetfa : but, vhM aioft 
iingular in the Indian horometry, |heir 
unequally dilfributed among the day and n^t WBtcbtt; 
rfjc 6>rmcr varying from 6 to ^ in the lattert whichatp 
tiths prevented from any definite coincidence with our 
except about the equinodlial periods only» when 
ubur n^ly correfponds to 3 Englijb hours. 1 
^ becaufe even then the four middle watches 
7 gjburetst or 2 hours 48 minutes of ourst 
tH( extremes have 8 gjintrees a-piecci or 04 
Engltfi minutes more than the others* and confequently 
a^ree with our 3 hours 12 minutes; while at other 
times the pubur is equal to no lefs than j hours 36 
minutes ; a fa<fl which I believe has nevdr yet bew 
Hated properly: though many writers have already 
given their fentiments to the public on the fubjedt be> 
fore us : but they were probably mifled by faying 4>3S 
are 1 2 hours for the day, and the fame for the night. 
Without confidering the fexagefimal divifion, we muft 
firfi make of the whole 84 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 gjburm 
only, give 28: and the other 4 extreme watches, 
confiding at thefe periods alfo of 8 gjhurees each, 
form 38 — 60 in all : not 64 gjburees%*‘ as fome 
calculators have made it, who were not aware that 
the gjbwree% or dund^ never can be more nor lefs 
than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 

F 2 by 


* One of thofe vulgar errors originating in the crude and 
fuperfiyai notions which none take the trouble 10 exainiM or 
corre£l, and being thus implicitly adopted, are not fooa' nor 
eafily eradicated , nay, this very idea of ^ty four may be fup* 
ported from an old diiltch. t 

At,h puhur ckou* fut g,huree^ k,huree ookarooa pee, 

Tee nikCe, Jo pee mile : ntkusja, e ytn jee. 

But 1 anfwer, the Wd feems a foiry aftronomer, jOr be woitld 
not have followed the erroneous opinion of there wing V|hAtwbr 
in each of the eight pdatr, and 64 in the natuni d^ 1 flwiujk '' 
this prevails among the illiterate Indians uncomnyettsd SaiM 
prefent hour ; and, were 1 not to expOTe it here, inig^ttMUitki^ 
a ftumblihg-block for ever; and in this random way |bave’We 
alfo imbibed tMb doftrinethat \pitkitr, of tfarea bourn eaidi, are 
twelve of courfe ; and eight of thefe mull give our S4. A brief, 
but truly incorrefi, mode of fettling thts account. 
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by conlidcri/ig that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by '>4, 
mull be aliice, which I lhall make Hill more evident 
hereafter. In judicial and military proceedings, the 
prefent enquiry may, fometimes, alTume confiderable 
importance; and, as an acquaintance with it may jllfo 
facilitate other matters, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
this Indian horometrical lyflem contrefted wit'-.i our 
own, upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated; lor one 
liStural day of 24 hours, and adjullcd to >6oth the 
«quinodlial and iblditial feafons, compriiing four 
months of the twelve, that thefe may terve as fome 
ibaiis or data for a general coincidence ofthe whole, at 
any intermediate period, until men who are better 
qualified than the 'writer of this paper to execute fuch 
a talk with prccilion, cond ;cend to undertake it for 
us. He is even fanguine enough to hope that fome 
able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conllruft 
the dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the 
principles delineated here, and in Perjian figures alfo. 
But we mull now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the 
central part of the Benares Zemindary, and the 
middle latitudes of IJinduJtan. The two exterior 
rings of this circle contain the complete 24 Englilh 
hours, noted by the Roman letters, I, II, III, IV, 
&c. and the minutes are marked in figures, 24, 48, 
12, 36, 60, agreeably to the fexagefimal fcale, where- 
on the equi-dillant interfeiflions of this dial are 
founded ; the meridional femicircles of which repre- 
fent our femidian watch-plates, and for obvious rea- 
fons, with the modern horary repetition. S(e the 
note in page 82. I have dillinguilhed the eight (4 
diurnal,and 4 noChirnal} watches, or puhurst from I. 
to IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (gujur) 
or nuiplier of bells llruck at each in large figures, be- 
low the pttbur letter, to which they belong, and in 
tWlkme reiterated way; butdiefe, infteadof ranging 
from the meridian, like the Englilh hours, commence 
with the equatorial and tropical Jines> alternately, 

as 
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as their lituations and fpaces muft regl^rl|r accord 
with the fifing and fetting of the fun at the vemaltiiad 
autumnal equinoxes, as alfo at the fummer and wqgfiXHr 
^jj^ices. The days then differ in length alternat|;ly 
mhn to 26 gybureest as noted by the chime fi^ijcet 
of ^ery watch ; all of which will be more evident; 
fronmhe modoof inferting them, and the manner that; 
the plSte has been (haded) to illuftrate thefe circum- 
ftancesA^lly. II. puhur» however, never varies} 
and being upon the meridional line, it of courfe con- 
llantiy fidis ih with our XII. day and night. The 
fourth ring from the circumference (hews the gjowrtts^ 
when the day is longed', running with the fun to the 
top, and from this to VI. P. M. for the fubdiviJfioQS 
of the day, and in the fame manner by the bottoqt 
onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe con*, 
catenated circular figures i. a- 3. 4. S- 6 . 7. 8. 9, 
I. 2, See. q. V. in the plate. Still more interior ap* 
pear the cquinodial gjfurea, and on the fame prin- 
ciples exadfiy. Vi^ithin thefe come the winter folftitial 
gjjureest ft) clearly marked as to require no further elu- 
CKlation here ; except that in the three feries of con- 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will reetd- 
IctSi;, when he comes to the higheft number of gjburw 
in any pubur, to trace the latter, and its chime, or 
number of bells, out by the g,buree chord, hor iiju 
(lance, when the days are (horted, begin 48 mioutpi 
after VI. A. M. and follow the coincident line inwakd 
to the centre, till you reach 9 and j4*for the clo^i^^ 
gjburei and gujur of the night } thence go round iq 
fucceflion upwards with gjntrtes 1. a. .3. 4. 

5. 6. 7. thecjmrd oi which lad terminates 36 minutes 
after IX. and nas 7 upon it for 7 bells, and t foe ab 
pubur din, the firft watch of the day. In tWii way the 
whole may be compared with our time, allowing not 
only for the different meridians in this country, hut 
for the (evcral intermediate pertode, and the difoeu}tj 
of precifeiy afcertaining the real rifiiig.of the fim,^, 
Neareft the^^ntre 1 hove inferted tsho prtfoc 
. F 3 or , 
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Kftfuh of cv^y gthurect vi* 6o, fo— 1 5, 30, 45, 60, in 
two rpaces only, J>ecaure thefe are the invariable con> 
ilituent minute parts of the^,j&«f^^ at all feafons of the 
year, and confequently apply, (though omitted to,pi^ 
vent confulion,) as in the plate, to everyone of the hfl(ral 
fedions delineated there, into which the whole <^1 is 
equally divided. The intelligent readeciraDay noiyfcoa- 
fult the diagram itfclf, and«l truft, with muc¥ fatis- 
fiidion, as it, in fad, was the hrft thing thaygave me 
any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coinci- 
dence of the Htnduftanee with the EngliJB hours, or of 
the rules on which their economy is founded. I cer- 
tainly might have traced out and inferted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of 
making the figure too intricate and 1 ouded for general 
utility, determined me to confine it to the elucidation 
of four months only ; efpecially as the real and arti- 
ficial variations can be learned from an Indian affro- 
nomer, by thofe who may wifh to be minutely accu- 
rate on this fubjed ; whence every one will have it in 
his own poWer to note the exad horal coincidences at 
any given period, by extending the prefent fcheme 
only a little farther; becaufe the natives never add nor 
fubtrad a g,buree until the 60 puls of which it confifts 
are accumulated, but, with their ufual apathy, continue 
to diflribute and reduce the conftant increafmg and 
decreaflng temporal fradions among or from the fe- 
veral puburs with little or no precifion. Nay, they 
often have rccourfe to the lad of the diurnal or noc- 
turnal fubdividons for this purpofe, when the,grand 
horologift himfelf is about to inform them, that now is 
the time to wait for the whole of their lod minutes, be- 
fore they proceed on a new (core, at the rilk, perhaps, 
of fbaking the doling gMree of the day or night as 
long as any two of the red. On the other hand, when 
they have previoudy galloped too fad with time, the 
fame ill fated hindmod g,buree may be retkeed to ra 
mere fbadow, that the G,buree,aiee may found the 
exad number, without regarding its^difproportion to 

the 
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the Kfl- in the fame puhur at all. So niuch this an4 
fitnilar freedoms have been and can be takoi wi^ time 
in Hindudan, that vre may frequentljf he|^ the fdllow- 
ing Qory : While the of Rumuzan lafts, it is ipt 
Hn^ul for the Mujfulmans to eat or diink in the day |. 
thoi^h at night they not only do both« but can unin- 
terrwtedly e^oy its other pleafures alfo ; and upon 
fuch Ik occad^, a certaiq Omra fent to enquire of his 
Gfburee^ee, if it was ftill night ; to which the com- 
pla I fant Bellman replied in the true ftyle of oriental 
adulation. Rot to bo cbookee mugut peer meerjhid kt 
Wi’fte do gtbnvoi wyn luga rukee. Night is pad; to 
” be fure ; but I have yet two hours in referve for his 
" Morihip’s conveniency.” The apparatus with which 
the hours are meafured and announced, confids of a 
ihallow bcll-metal pan, named, from its office, gjiu- 
ree,oly and fufpended fo as to be eaiily (truck with a 
wooden mallet by the GJsuree^aUe^ who thus ftrikes 
the g,burees as they pafs, and which he learns from an 
empty thin brafs cup (kutoree) perforated at bottom, 
and placed on the furface of water in a large vef- 
fel, where nothing can difturb it, while the water gra-. 
dually (ills the cup, and finks it in the fpace of one 
gfburee, to which this hour-cup or kutoree has pre- 
vioufiy been adjufied aftronomically by an afirolabe, 
ufed for fuch purpofes m India, fhefc kutorfes are 
now and then found with their requifite divifions and 
fubdivifions, very fcientifically marked in Sanjerit cha* 
radters, and may have their ufes for the more difficult 
and abfirufe operations of the mathematician or aftro. 
Ipger r but for the ordinary occurrences of life, 1 be- 
lieve the fimple rude horology defenbed above fuf> 
fices (perhaps divided into fourths of Agjfuree) the Afia- 
tics in genera], who, by the bye, are oitch wonderfully 
uninformed refpedling every thing of this kind. The 
whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, fo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are 
very ceady to adopt our divilions of time, when their 
refidence among or near us puts this in their power : 

* • F 4 whence 
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whence we /nay, in a great meafure, account for the 
Obfcurity and confulipn in which this fulled has hi- 
therto remaned *aniong the Indians thetnfelves ; and 
the confequent glimmering light that preceding, wri- 
ters have yet afforded in this branch of oriental kntfw- 
Icdge, which really feems to have been flurred ov<<r as 
8 drudgery entirely beneath their noticc^nd enquiry. 

gjhuree of the JirJi pubur is fo far facrciJ to the 
Emperor of Hinduftan, that his Gtburee,ah'e alone 
ilrikes one for it. The fccond gjturee is kno<en by two 
blows on the GJburee^aU and fo on: One ffroke is 
added for every gjburee to the higheiH, which (af- 
fuming the equinodial periods for this llatement) is 
eight, announced by eight diftinA blows for the pad 
gj)urees ; after which, with a lli ,nt intermiflion, the 
gujur of eight bells is druck or rung, as noted in the 
diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publifhes the fird, or ek puhur dm or rat, as this 
may happen, and for which confult the plate. In one 
g,buree, or 24 of our minutes, after this, the fame rei- 
teration takes place ; but here dops, at the feventh or 
meridional g hutee, and is then followed with \x.s gujur, 
or chime of 15; of which 8 are for the fird watch, 
and 7 for the fccond, or do puhur, now proclaimed by 
two full didindt founds. We next proceed with 7 
more gjbureees, exadly noting them as before, and 
pinging the gujur of 22 drokes, after the feventh 
gtburee, or teen pubur, alfo known by three loud 
founds. The foui th pubur has, like the fird, 8 g,burees, 
and differs in no other refpetd than haying a gujur of 
30 after the equatorial gjburee has been druclc, the 
whole being clofcd by four loud blows on i^tgjburee, 
al for ebor pubur dm or rati the repetition being the 
fame day and night during the equinoidial periods, 
which I have here given merely as an example more 
eafy for the fcholar’s compiehenfion at fird than the 
red. The extreme gujurs may be properly termed the 
evening and moining ^eih, and, in find, the word 
leems much tcdri<ded to thefe, pubur alpne is more 

4 • commonly 
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commonly for the middle chimes th^n p^ur ap« 
pears to be. Six or eight people are required to attend 
the ellablilhment of a g,buree ; four through the day, 

I ny at night ; fo that none but wealthy men, 

;s, can afford to fupport one as a neccflary 
: of their confequcnce and rank, which is " 
C enough for the other inhabitants, who 
e nothing of this fort to confult, as (thofe 
:pted which are attached to their armies) 1 
here are no other public {gjburees) clocks 
in all India, * 
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IndtUn Weights and Meajures, 

BY 

H..T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


C OMMENTATORS reconcile the contradidions 
of ancient authors, on the fubjed of weights and 
meafures, by a reference to different ftandards. To 
underftand their explanations, 1 have been led to fome 
enquiries, the refult of which I fhall Rate concifely, 
to alleviate the labour of others who may feck infor* 
mation on the fame fubjed ; omitting, however, fuch 
meajures as are of very limited ufe. 

Mod of the authorities which I fhall quote have not 
been confuUed by myfelf, but are alTumcd from the 
citations in a work of Go'pa'ia Bhatta', on Numbers 
and ^antities, which is intitled Sanc'hyaparmina. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all 
weights from the lead vifible quantity, which they con- 
cur in naming trajarenu, and deferibing as the very 
fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-beam 
palling through *‘a lattice.” Writers on medicine 
proceed a dep further, and affirm, that a trajarenu 
contains thirty paramanut or atoms : they defenbe the 
hajarhtu in words of the fame import with the defini- 
tions given by Menu, and they fumilh another name 
for it, vansi. According to them, eighty-fix vans\s 
make one n^ntbh or fenfible ponion of light. 


The 
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The legi{|^ators above named proceed from the tra~ 
/arena as follows^: 

8 trajarinus . = i licfttay or minute poppy feed 
3 licjhas = i raja JherJhapa, or black rmC* 

lard feed. 

3 raja JherJbapas = i gaura flterjhapa- 'or whitf muf- 

r tard fe<^d. 

6 guara JherJhapas = i yava, or middle barley- 
corn. 

3 yavas = i crtjhnala, or feed of the gunjh. 

This weight is the loweft denomination in general 
ufe, and commonly known by the name of re///, cor- 
tiipted from rettie^, * which, as well as raSici, de- 
notes the red feed, as crljhnala ndicates the black feed 
of the gunjh creeper. Each retti ufed by jewellers is 
equal to |^ths of a carat. The feeds themfelvcs have 
been afeertained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at i^V grain. But Mi- 
tious rettiSi in common ufe, Ihould be double of the 
gunia feed ; however, they weigh lefs than two grains 
and a quarter. For the ficca weight contains 179^ 
grains nearly j the mafia, 1 7^ nearly j the retti, 
nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from 
the fmalleft feniible quantity in’ another order. 


30 paramdnus, or atoms 
86 vansis ' 

6 martebis 

3 ragich 

8 fierfiaptts 
e^yavai 


I trajarenu, or vanii. 

I martebi, or {tnfihle quan- 
tity of light. 

I rdgied, or black muBard 
feed. 

I fierfiapa, or white muf- 
tard feed. 

I yavai or barley-corn 

I gunjh, or raSlich. ^ 


* Aliatick Refearches, vol, ii. 151I. 

A rtttieh 
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A retficet is alfb faid to be equal in we^bt fo finir 
grains of rice in- the hulk; and Gc/PA'tA Bmatta' 
affirms that one feed of the according to vriteci 
atJ^ronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns* 
No^ithtlanding this apparent uncertainty in the com<* 
pariibn of a feed of the gunj^ to other produdions of 
itatuF^ the wi^ht of a rahicd is well determined by 
pradi^ and is the common medium of comparifon 
for othCT^wei^rs. Thefe 1 lhall now iiate on the 
authority of M£nu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reoa. 

.j, Weights of Gold. 

5 cbrffinalaSt or raffieds = i majhacot or 

fiicd. 

1 6 majhas = i ci,rjhayacjba^t6laca‘rat 

Juvema, 

4 carjhas, or fuvemas = i faluy { the fame weight, 

which is alfo denomi* 
nated nijhca.) 

1 o falas = I dbarana of gold. 

Ya'jnyaw'aleya adds, that five Juvemas make one 
fala (of gold) according to fome authorities. 

Weights of Silver. 

2 ra Sicas, or feeds ofthej^N^'d = i of filver. 

1 6 mdjhacas = i dbarana of Sil- 

ver, or 

lO dbaranas of (liver = i Jatamana ox. f ala 

• of (liver. 

But a carjha, or eighty raSicis of copper, is called 
a pana, or cdrjfhdpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the fe. 
veral terms. Some confider crijhnala as a term appro- 
priated to. the quantity of one raSied of gold but 
CuLLo'cA Bhatta' thinks the Juvetna onlyj peculiar 
CO gold, for which jmetal it^has alfo a name* A tana, 
or cdrfii^ana, i%a meafure of (liver as well as of cqs- 
*'* - • - • per. 
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per. There is a further diverlity in the application of 
the terms ; for they are ufed to deferibe other weights. 
Na'reda fays zmajha may alfo be confidered as the 
twentieth of a e&robapana % and Vrihaspati defcribe<' 
it as the twentieth part of thtpala. Hence we h^vc 
no lefs than four majhas : one majba of hve raEi'tbs ; 
another of four raSichs^ (according tfiNA'REp^:) a 
third of fixteen according to VaiHASi'ATi ;) 

and a fourth (the majbaca of filver) coniiftinj^ of two 
raffichsi not to notice the ma'Jbaca ufed by me medi- 
cal tribe, and confiding of ten, or, accofding to fome 
authorities, of twelve, rapids, which .may be the 
fame as the jeweller’s ma'Jha of fix double rettis. To 
thefe I do not add the ma'Jha of eight raStichs^ bccaufe 
it has been explained, as meafured by eight filver retti 
weights, each twice as heavy ; ; the feed ; yet, as a 
practical denomination, it mint be noticed. Eight 
fuch refits make one ma'Jha ; but twelve mdjhas com- 
pofe one tola. This tUa is no where fuggefted by the 
Hindu legiflators. Allowing for a difference in the 
retti, it is double the weight of the legal tila, or aio 
grains infiead of 105 grains. 

A nijhca, as fynonimous with pala, confifis of five 
Juvernas, according to fome authors. It is alfb a deno- 
mination for the quantity of one hundred and fifty fu- 
vemas. Other large denominations are noticed in 
didionaries. 

108 fuvemas, or tolacas, of gold, conftitute an urub~ 
bujhana, pala, or dtnara, 

\oopalas, ot nijhcas, make one tula i 20 tuids, or 
2000 palas, one bbdra', and 10 bbdra, one 
bebita. 

2(Xi palas, or nijhcas, conftitute one bdra. 

According to Da'nayo'gi'swara, the tenth of a 
bbdra is called ad' bdra, which is confequently fynoni- 
mous with bdra, as a term for a fpecifick quantity of 
sold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la Bhatta' allb ftates other wei^ts, mthout 
mentioning by what claiTes they are ufed. 1 fulpe^an 
error in the ftatement» becaufe it redbces the to 
^veqr low denomination, and I fuppofe it to be the 
jeweller’s weight. 

6 rc^cas (rallied) =r i majhaea^ hemat or vdnaca. 

4 vdnacas = t /ala, dbarana, or tanea, 

2 tancas s i c 6 na» 

a conas , '= i carfia* 


Probably it ihould be rallieds inftead of r^ic&s, 
which would nearly correfpond with the weights fub« 
joined, giving twenty-four retticas for one dh^rana in 
both ilaccments. It alfb correlfxinds with the tables 
in the Jyen Acheri, (vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tone of 
twenty-four rettis, fixed at ten barley-corns to the 
retti, contains two hundred and forty barley-corns ; 
and a mdjha of eight rettis, at feven and a half barley- 
corns each, contains fixty rettis \ confequently four 
majbas are equal to one tanca, as in the preceding 
table ; and fix jeweller’s rettis are equal to eight double 
rettis, as ufed by goldfmiths. 


The fame author (Go'pa'la Bhatta') obferves, that 
weights are thus Hated in afironomical books : 


large barley-corns 
Igunjis 
8 ballas 
2 dharanas 
1000 alacas 


I feed of the gunjd, 
I balla* 

1 dharana. 

. 1 alaca. 

: 1 dhatdea. 


' The tale of {hells, compared to weight of filver, 
may be taken on the authority of the JJlavatdi. 


20 eapardacas. 
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20 capardacaSt{iadhiOtcovine& ss i cdeinl 
4 cafhu = I faiUii c&rfoipandt 

* or carjbiea. ■ 

i6 para (s= i puranaofihells) ss i hherma of .filvert 
i6 bhermas == i nijhca of filvRr. 

I 

It ina/ be inferred that one Ihelljs valued at one 
raffled of copper; one of (hells at one fana of 
copper ; and flxty-four panas, at one tolaca of filver, 
which is equal in weight to one^<i»<7 of copper. And 
it feetns remarkable that the comparative value of fil- 
ver, copper^ and (hells, is nearly the fame at this 
time as it was in the days of Bha'scara 

4 

. On jhe meafures of grain Go'pa'ia Bhatta' quotes 
the authority of fc\en[purSnas. 


Varaba purdna: i or handful 
a palas 
8 mu 9u 
8 cunebis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 dd'hacas 

Bbawijhyapurdna: 2 palas 

2 prajritis 
4 cttdavas 
4 prajlbas 
4 ad'bacas 
2 dronas 

i6 dronas 


: I pala. 

: 1 prafrfti, 

: I cunehi. 

■ I pujhcala. 

: 1 hd'haca. 

'■ I drona. 

: I prafrlti, 

: I cudava. 

•• I prafiha. 

'• I hd’baca. 

• 1 drona. 

• I emifb'bat 

ox/urpa. 

: I c'baAi or 
flsdri. 


* The comparative value of iilver and copper was the faipe in 
the mgti of Acbe a ; for the den, weighine live tones, ortwenty 
, of copper, was .valued at the fortieth 'paart of the JeUdi 
rupiya, weighing twelve majhas and a half of pure iilver ; whence 
we have again the proportion of iixty>four Jo on<w 
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Padme furana : ^pajas 
4 cudavas 
4 prajl'has 
4 hd’hacas 
i 6 dronas 
^ 20 dronas 
lO cumb'has 
Scanda pur ana : 2 pahs 

2 praJrHis 
4 cudavas 
4 pr aft’ has 
4 hd’hacas 
2 dronas 

20 dronas 


= I cudavi. 
=-ipr*aft'ha. 

== I ad’haca. ' 

= I drona. 

— I 

= 1 cumb'ha. 

= I bahuy or load. 
= 1 prajrlti, 

= I cudava. 

= 1 praft’ba, 

== 1 ^'baea. 
s= I drona. 

= I accord- 

ing to fomc. 
= 1 cumb'ha accord- 
ing to others. 


From thefe may be formed two Tables. The firft 
coincides with texts of the Vardha purdna, and is pre- 
ferred by Raghonandana. The fccond, formed on 
the concurrent authority of the Bbawijhyay Padme aij^d 
Scanda pur anas, is adopted in the Calpateru\ rejecting, 
however, the cumb’ha of two dronas, and making the 
pala equal to the weight of three tblacas and a half. • 


Table I. 


3 mujhtisy or handfuls, = 8 palas = 4 prafritis 

I cunebu 


8 cunchis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 dd'hacas 
%o dronas 


= 1. pujhcala. 
= I dd’haca. 
:= I drona. 
:= I cumb’ha. 


Voi. V. 


G 


Table 
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‘ Table II. 


4 palas rz 2 prajritu 
4 cudavas 
4 praJVhas 
4 dd'hacas 


20 dronaf 
to cumb*kas 


1 cudava or fittud 14 

1 prod' ha 56 

1 aihaca ** 224 

1 ar^ta 896 

14 c'haris— t cu 7 nb*ha 17,920 
1 baha 179,200 


olau 


But fome make two dronas equal to one cumb’ha. 


Would it be unreafonable ti derive the Fnglilh 
coomb of four bufticls fiom the cumb^ba of the Hindus ? 
Thtc'hari^ fubfequcntly defenbed, contains 5832 cu- 
bick inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. 
It would confequently be equal to two bulliels, two 
pecks, one gallon, and two thirds j and the cumb'ha^ 
equal to one c'hdri and a quarter, will contain three 
bulhels and three gallons nearly. According to 
L^cshmi'd^era’s valuation of xhtpala, at three tola- 
cas and a half, the c'hdri weighs 14,336 tolacas, or 
215 lb. avoirdupois nearly; and the cumb'ha 17,920 
tblataSy or 2681b. which correfponds nearly to the 
weight of a coomb of good wheat ; and a baba will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 


The name of Jet tied for the fourth of a prdjVha is 
alTumcd fiom the Vardba purdna and Hcma'dri ac- 
cordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava. The 
Calpateru, Smritijara, Retnacara, and Samayapradipa, 
alfo make the jettied equal to the cudava^ or » quarter 
of the prafi'ba ; but it contains twelve pra/r/ft’ accord- 
ing to thefe commentaries, and X^tprajntt is deferi^ 
irt the Bdnacdnda, by Lacshmi'dhera, author of the 
Calpateru f as the quantity held in both hands by a man 
4 • ‘ of 
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of the common fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a rtf- 
dava^ deferibed as a vefTel four fingers wide, and as 
many deep, which is ufed in meafurtng jmaU woodj 
canes, iron, and other things. But V a'chespatimisra 
roopft this cudava of twelve prajritis, whence we 
have, a third Table of legal Meafures in general ufc. 

Tab^e III. 


12 double handfuls 
4 cudavas 
4 prod’ bos 
4 id’bacas 
20 dr6»as 


I eudava. 

1 proft’ba. 
I ad'baca, 
I drina. 

1 eumi'ha. 


Befides the difference already noticed on the fubjedt 
of the cumb’ba, commentators have fuggefted wider 
differences. According to Cullv'ca Bhatta', it con- 
tains twenty dronas-, but this drina contains two 
hundred palas. 


In the Dana viveca the ctimVba is Bated at one thou- 
fand palas ; in the Retndcara, at twenty praft'has. 
But, according to Ja'tu'carna, five hundred and twelve 
palas only conftitute a cumb’ba. This may be the 
fame quantity with the drbna, as a meafure or weight 
eftimated by the hand. It fhould fonfift of four 
dd'bacas, each equal to four prafi'bas\ and each (rf 
thefe v?feighing, according to the jiiharva vida, thirty- 
two fis/aJ of gold. This again feeros to be thepra^’ba 
of Magad'ha, deferibed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 


4 (ripjnalas s= i mdflsa, 

64 mdjhas = * P^^^‘ 1 

32 palas s: * prajl'bat stt ufed in Maoadha. 

Since 


G2 
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Since ihzfala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the 
fraji'ha contains one pound , avoirdupois, fourteen 
ounces and three-quarters nearly. The dronat laft men- 
tioned, contains 3olb. n oz. and a fradion; ^nd j*' 
tmib'ha of twenty fuch dronas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half 
nearly. < 

The mcafurcs of grain in^ommon ufc, arc probably 
derived from the ancient cumh'ba and drona ; but their 
names are not fuggefted by any of the preceding Tables. 
Twenty cat' has make one bis'f, and lixteen btsis one 
pautt. The fize of the cdt'bd varies in different dif- 
tridls ; in fome containing no more than two and a 
half Jer of rice ; in others five Jer^ ( 80 ticca weight j) or 
even more. In the fouthern dift' As of Bengal, a mca- 
fure of grain is ufed which contains one Jer and a quar- 
ter. It is called w. Four ria make one twen- 
ty pdlist one Jolt j and tixteen Jolts, one caben. 

The Vribat Rajamartanda fpecifics meafures which 
do not appear to nave been noticed in other Sanjerit 
writings. 


24 thlacas = i Jer. 
ijer = I prabb. 


It is mentioned in the Ayen Ackheri, that the Jer 
formerly contained eighteen dams in fome parts of 
Hinduftan, and twenty-two dams in others ; but that 
it confifted of twenty-eight dams at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Acber, and was fixed by him at 
thirty dams. The dam was fixed at five t&ncs, or 
twenty mafias', or, as fiated in one place, twenty 
mafias and feven rettis. The ancient Jer, noticed in 
the Ayen Ackber't, therefore, coincided nearly with the 
Jer ftated in the Rajamartanda. The double Jer is ftill 
ufed in fome places, but called by the fame name [pon^ 
chajeri) as the weight of five Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafures ufed in Mit'hila, and fome other 
countries, we have the authority of Chandb'suara,' 
in the Bala bhujbana. They differ from the fecond 
'^dsble^ interpofing a manica equal to a fourth of a 
and making the haha equal to twenty c'barts. 


4. f alas ^ I cudava. 
4 cudavas = i prajl'ha. 
4prajl’bas =: i ad’baca. 
4 ad'bacas = i drona. 

^ dronas == i manica, 
4 tndnicas = i c'bart. 
ao c'heiris = i baba. 


Gopa'la Bhatta' Bates another fet of meafures, 
without furnidiing a comparifon to any determinate 
quantity other wife known. 


4 dytis 
4 saejhas 
4 bilwas 
4 cudavas 
4 prafi'bas 
4 c'hdns 
4 gbnls 


I sdcjha. 

I bilwa. 

I cudava. 

I praji’ha, 
I c’bart. 

I gotil. 

I dronied. 


I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to 
.a pradical meafure of length; and we learn from 
the Lildvat'ty that the c’bdr'iy or c’bdr'tca, of Magad'ha, 
fhould be a cube meafured by one cubit. '* A vcfTcI 
“ meafured by a cubit, in every dimenfion, is a 
“ ^banabafta,vi\i\c\\t inMAGAo'HA, is called c'hdr'ica: 
” It fhould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
“ formed hy furf aces ; ( that is, it Jhould be made in the 
** form of a^olid,^ viith fix faces.) 

, * G 3 


« The 
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" The c'bdrha'of Utcala is in general ufe on the 
** fouth of the fiver Godmeri : there the drSna is the 
** lixteenth part of a c’b^; (as in the Second Tables} 
” the dd'baca the fourth of a drom; tht praft' ha, the 
" fourth of an dd'baea ; and the cudava, a quarter of 
" upraji’ba. But the cudava, formed Wkc a gbanabafia, 
“ ftiould be mcafured by three fingers and a half 
” in every dimenfion. This velTel mull be made of 
** earth, or fimilar materials ; for fuch alone is a cu- 

dava,*‘ 


Both by this llatcmcnt, and by the Second Table, a 
c'bdr'i confills of 1026 cudavas ; and fince the cubit 
mull be taken at twenty-foi fingers, or angulas, a fo- 
lid cubit will contain 1 3,824 cubick<7»^«/<;/ or fingers; 
and one cudava thirteen and a half cubick angulas. Its 
folid contents, therefore, are the half of a cube whole 
fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading 
would m;ike the defeription quoted from the Ulavafi 
coincide with this computation; and the c*bdr\ca of 
Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


However, Lacsiimi'dhera has deferibed the cudava 
as a veflcl four fingers wide, and as many deep, which 
makes a cudava oflixty-four cubick angulas, or twenty- 
feven cubick inches. This will exhibit an hd'bacaof^'^^ 
inches, fimilar to a dry meafurc ufed at Madras, which 
is faid to contain 423 cubick inches, and is the eighth 
part of a marcal of 33 84 cubick inches, or nearly double 
the drdna of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of Ut- 
cala be a cube whofe fide is three and a half fingers, 
containing forty-three cubick angulas nearly, or eigh- 
teen cubick inches and a fradion, the c'barlca of Ut- 
cala contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 18,612 cu- 
bick inches, taking the cubit at eighteen incho. 


On 
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Oi the menHires of fpace, Go'pa'la Bhatta' qu6tes 
a text from Vrtddha Menu, which traces thefe ftort 
the fame minute quantity as weights. * 

8 trajarems = i rinu. 

8 renus = i halugra, or hair’s point. 

8 buldgras = i lujha, or poppy feed. 

8 Ihjhas = I 

8 yucas = i yava, or very fmall barlqy-corn. 
Syavas = i anguUt or finger. 

From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures* 

12 angulas, or fingeis, = i vtteftu or fpan. 

2 vttejlisy or fpans, = i hefta, or cubit. 


In the Ma'rcande'ya furdna meafures are traced 
from atoms. 


8 faramdnuSy or atoms^ 

8 fara fucjhmas 
8 trajarems 

8 grains of fand 

8 bdldgras 
8 Itcjhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 
6 fingers 

2 padas 
2 Ipans 
2 cubits 

4 cubits 

2 de»das 


— 1 para JucJhmay moft 

minute fubftance. 

=s I trdjarenu, 

= 1 mehtryaes, grain of 
fand or dufi. 

= I hdldgray or hair’s 
point. 

— I liejha. ' 

~ I yuca, 

= 1 yava, 

s= I angula, or finger. 

= 1 pad^i\ or breadth of 
the foot. 

= t vitejii, or fpan. 

= 1 cubit (befta) 

= the circumference of 
the human body. 

= I dbanttjby dendUy or 
Half. 

= I naried ( or nMi) 
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Ill another place the fame purana notices two mea- 
furcs, one of which is often mentioned in rituals : 


2 1 breadths of the middle of the thumb = i retni- 
10 ditto _ _____ I prade/yator 

fpan, from the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the fore-finger. • . 


But, according to the Calpateru, it fliould be ten 
breadths of the thumb and a half. And we learn from 
the Aditya purana, that, according to Vya'sa, it 
Ihould be meafured by the breadth of» the thumb at 
the tip. The fame purana makes two retnis (or 42 
thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'ri'ta compares 
the cijhu to the cubit, four of w ’ ,ch it contains, ac- 
cording to his Ifatcmcnt: and four cijhus make one 
ttalwa. Here again the Aditya purana differs, mak- 
ing the nalwa to contain thirty dhanujh. It concurs 
with authorities above cited, in the mcafures of the 
cubits denda and nddli the firfl containing twenty- 
four fingers; the fecond ninety-fix fingers; and the 
nddi two dendas. 

The fame purdna notices the larger meafures of dif- 
tance. 

acx 30 dhanujh == l croja, 

2 crojas = gavyuti. 

80CO dhanujh = gavyuiis = i ybjana. 

• ^ 

On one reading of the Vishnu purdna, the con- 

tains only one ihoufand dhanujh. Accordingly Go'paTa 
Bhatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us that “ Tra- 
" vellers to foreign countries compute the^^‘««aatfour 
thoufand dhanujh but he adduces another text, 
which dates the meafures of the croja, gavyuti, and 
ybjana, as they are given in the Aditya purdna. The 
Ltldvafi confirms this computation. 


8 barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
^OOP dendas 
4 crojos 


= I finger’s breadth. 

= I hejta^ or cubit. 

= 1 denda {■±=. i dbanujh,) 
= I crofa^* 

= I yojana. 


The informs us of the meafures ufcd 

for arable land, which ai^imilar to thofe now in ufc. 


10 hands = i vanf a yOtham- 

• boo cane. 

20 vanjas (in length and breadth) = 1 mranga of ara- 
ble land. 


Divifions of time arc noticed in the firfl: chapter of 
Menu, (v. 64.) 

1 8 nimefljasy or the twinklings of an eye, = i cdfljt'hh. 

30 cajhfhas = l cald. 

30 calds = I cjhnna. 

12 cjhanas = 1 muhurta, 

30 muburtas = 1 day and 

night, (according to mean folar time.) 

From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil 
year. 

15 days and nights {abordtra) = 1 pacjba, or interval 

between the fizygies. 

„ fijft and laft pacjha = i month. 


2 months 


♦ If the cubit be taken at eighteen Inches, then 4000 yards ~ 
I ftandard crojazz.^ miles and a quarter nearly * and 2000 yards— 

1 computed (Tofazz^ mile and one eighth, and Major Remnbl 
ilates the cros as faiced by Acblr at 5000 gcz — 4757 yards = 

2 firitiih mil^s an4 5 furlongs ; and the average common cros at 
one mile ftatute and nine tenths* 
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2 months i fealbn (rtta) 

3 fcafons = i ajfana (half year) 

2 ayanas ‘ = i year. 

According to the S&rya Siddhdnta (fee Af. Ref. vol. 
ii.p. 230.) 

• « 

6 refpirations (pra'nd) = i vicald. 

60 vicalas = t danda. 

€0 dandas =: 1 fydcreal day. 

The Vishnu furdna Hates a mode of fubdividing 
the day, on which Go'pala' Bh/ tta' remarks, that 
** it is founded on aftronomy,” a fubjoins another 
mode of fubdivilion. 


Ten long fyllables are uttered in one relpiration 
{prdnd.) 

6 refpirations = i vinddicct. 

^Ovinddteas = i dbath. 

60 dhatas = i day and night, (orfolar day.) 

Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time in 
which ten long fyllables may be uttered is equal to one 
relpiration. 


6 refpirations 
(iOpalas 
60 ghaticas 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


= I pala. 

= 1 gbatUh. 

= 1 day and night. 
== I month. 

= I year. 


The Vara'ha purdna concurs with the Surya Sid- 
ibdnta in another fubdivilion of time. 

60 efirnuu 
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6o cjhauas 
€o lavas 
6o nimejbas 
• 6o cdft'b^s 
6o atipalas 
6 o vipalas 
So f alas » * , 

So dandas 
6o nights and days 


= I lava 
= I tiimejha, 

= I cdft'h^. 

= I atipala. 

= 1 vipala. 

= 1 pala. 

= 1 danda. 

a night and day. 
= 1 ntu. or feafon. 


lOf 


But the Bhawishya purdna llU>divides the nmejha 
otherwife. 

I twinkling of the eye while a man is cafy and at 
reft = 30 or moments. 

I tatpana = lOO truHs. 

I truti = 1000 Jamcramas. 


Raghunandaka, in the JyotiJhatatwa^ gives a rule 
for finding the planets which prelide over hours of the 
day, called bora. " Doubling the gbatis elalped from 
“ the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft me- 
" ridian) and dividing by five, the produdl fliews the 
“ elapfed hours, or bora's. The fixth planet, counted 
“ from that which gives name to the propofed day^, 
“ rules the fecond hour. The fixth counted from this 
“ rules the third ; and fo on for the hours of the day : 
•‘-but^every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the 
'* night.” The order of the planets is C 5 $ O (J br 
confequcntly on a Sunday the regent of the feveral hours 
of the day and night are : 


Day 1234567 89 10 If 18 

5 C h 

• • 

Night 
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Night I 2 3 4. 5 6 7 8 9 lo II 12 

6 9 l%Q^b69 IX O, 

• t 

As the days of the week are found by taking every 
fourth in the fame fcrics, we might proceed by this 
rule to the firft hora of the fubfequentt day, whofc re- 
gent, the fourth from O, C 5 and thence proceed 
by the above-mentioned rule to the regents of hards for 
Monday. 

I fubjoin the original paflage, which was communi- 
cateti to me by Mr. Davis, and add a verbal tranfla- 
tion. 


iTt^t 


** Tmgbaficas elapjed from the beginning of the 
** day being doubled, and divided by (five) arrows, 
** Jhew the cords of time called bora. In the day thefe 
cords arc regulated by intervals of (fix) feafoqs, 
** counted from the' particular regent of the day pro* 
pojed-, in the night by Intervals of (five) arrows. 

The commencement of the day, at preceding or fub- 
fcquent meridians, before or after fun-rife, at the 
** firft meridian, is known from the interval of countries, 
or diftance in longitude mcafured hyydyanas, and re- 
“ duced into ghatis, after deducing a fourth from the 
** number of yojanas.** 

• The 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty- 
fourth parr of the day, is certainly remarkable. But 
until we find the fame divifign of tiihe noticed by a 
'njore^incient author than Raghunandana, it mull re* 
main doubtful whether it may not have been borrowed 
from Europe in modern times. 
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OP THB 

CITY OF PEGUE, 

jttfO THE 

TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 

By Captain Michael Symes. 

T he limits of the ancient city Pegue may Hill be 
accurately traced by the ruins of the ditch and 
wall that furrounded it. From thefe it appears to have 
been a quadrangle, each, iidc meafuring about a mile 
and a half. In feveral places the ditch is nearly filled 
by rubbifh that has been caft into it, or the falling in 
of its own banks : fufficient, however, ftill remains to 
fhew that it once was no contemptible defence. The 
breadth I judged to be about 6o yards, and the depth 
ten or twelve feet ; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the caufes 1 have mentioned. There 
is Hill enough of water to impede a liege; and I was 
informed, that when in repair, it fcldom, in the hottcfl 
feafoa, funk below the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this 
was a w ork of conliderable magnitude and. labour. It 
is*BBr*eafy to afeertain precifcly what was its exadl 
height; but we conjedured it to have been at lead, 
twenty-five feet; and in breadth at the bafe, not lefs 
than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly cemented 
with clay mortar. Small equidiftant badions,. about 
^oo yards afunder, are dill difcoverable : but the whole 
IS in a date fo ruinous, and fo covered with weeds and. 
briars, that it requires clofe infpedion to determine 
the extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about 
thirty feet wide. Thefc gateways were the principal 
entrances. The? paiFage acrofs the ditch is on a mound 
of earth, which ferves as a bridge ; and was forpnerly 
defended by a retrenchment, of which there are now 
no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more ilriking pidturc of de- 
folation than the infide of thefe walls. Acompraw', 
when he carried the city by afiault in the year 1757. 
raAcd every dwelling to the ground, and difperfcd or 
led into captivity all the inhabitants. The pagodas, 
or praws, which are very numcious, were the only 
buildings that cfcaped the fury 1 *' the conquerors ; and 
of thefe the great pagoda of oiotviADOO has alone 
been attended to, and repaired. After the demolition 
of the city, Alompraw carried the captive monarch 
with his family to Ava^ wheic he remained many years 
a ftate pnfoncr. Yangoon, or Rangoon, 'founded 
about this time, was by a royal mandate confiituted the 
feat of provincial government, and Pegue entirely aban« 
doned. 


The prefent king of the Birmans, whofe government 
has been lefs difturbed than that of any prcdeceflbr of 
his family, entirely altered the fyftem which had been 
adopted by his father, and obferved during the fuccef- 
five reigns of his two brothers, Namdoge Praw, and 
Sembuan Praw, and of his nephew Chenguza,,^ He 
has turned his attention to the population and im-^ 
provement, rather than the extenfion, of his domi- 
nions : and feems more defirous to conciliate his new 
fubjeifts by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. 
He has abrogated feveral feverc penal laws, impofed ' 
upon the Talietis or Peguers : juftice is now difiributed 
impartially! and the only difiindlion at prefent be* 
tween a Birman and Talien, confifts in the exclufion 
of the latter from all public offices of truft and power. 

Nb 
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No && of the Birtnan government is more likely to 
reconcile the Talie^s to the Birman yoke, than the re- 
ftoracion of their ancient place of a^e, and the pre- 
f<;rva(ion and embellilhtncnt of the Pagoda of Shoe-» 
Madoo.' So fenfible was the King of this, as well aS 
of the advantages that muft accrae to the ftate from 
an increafe of ciiltuM^^ population, that bve years 
ago he ilTued orders t^ rebuild Pegue, encouraged 
new fettlers by liberal grants,* and invited the Mat- 
tered families of former inhabitants to return and re- 
people their dcferted*city. 

The better to efFccT: this purpofe, hiS Biritian Ma- 
jefty, on the death of Taomangee, the late MayooUt 
or Viceroy, which happened about five years ago, di- 
recflcd his fucceflbr, Main Li.a no Rethee, to quit 
Rangoon, and make Pegue his fiiturc refidence, and the 
feat of provincial government Of the thirty-two pro- 
vinces of HenzaUDuddy . 

Thefc judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, 
that a new town has been built within the fite of the 
ancient city j but Rangoon poflefles fo many fuperior 
advantages, and holds out fuch inducements To thofe 
who wilir to dwell in a commercial town, that adven- 
turers do not refort in any confiderabic numbers to 
the new colony. The former, inhabitants are now 
nearly extinift, and their families and defeendants fet- 
tled in the provinces of Tar.^hoo, MatHhan^ and T«- 
//imtHiflff/ j and many live iindcf the proicdlion of the 
Siamefe. There ,is little doubt, however, that the 
reftoration of their favourite temple of W'orfliip, and 
the fccurity held om to them, will, in the end, ac- 
complifli the w ife Imd humane intentions Of the .&/>- 
tHan Monarch. 

♦ Pegue, hi its renovated ftate. Teems to^bebuih oti 
the plan of the former city, ft is a fquare; each ftde 
meafuring about half a mile. Ic is fenced i^ouhd * 

Voi. V. • H . by 
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by a flockadc, from ten to twelve feet high. There 
is one main ftreet, running call and weft, which is 
interfetftcd at right angles by two fmaller ftreets, not 
yet finiftied. At each extremity of the principal ftreet 
there is a gate in the ftockade, which is {hut early ih 
the evening. After that hour, entrance during the 
night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefc gates is 
defended by a forry piece ordnance, and a few 
mufquetcers, who never poft ccntinels, and are ufually 
afleep. There are alfo two other gates on the north 
and fouth fidcs of the ftockade. 

The ftreets of Pegue are fpacious, as arc the ftreets 
in all Birman towns that I have feen. The road is 
carefully made with brick, wf ‘ch the ruins of the old 
town plentifully fupply. On ea n fide of the way there is 
a drain, that ferves to carry off the water. The houfes 
even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, and through- 
out all the Birman empire, pofTefs an advantage over 
Indian dwellings, by being railed from the ground 
either on wooden pofts, or bamboos, according to the 
iize of the building. The dwellings of the Rahaansy 
or priefts, and higher ranks of people, are ufually 
elevated eight or ten feet ; thofc of the lower dalles 
from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from 
commodious, agreeably to European notions of accom- 
tnodation ; but I think they are at leaft as much fo as 
the houfes of Indian towns. There are no brick build- 
ings either in P<^ue or Rangoon, except fuch as beidng 
to the Kin^, or are dedicated to Gaudma. The King 
has prohibited the ufe of brick or ftone in private * 
buildings, from the apprehenfion|i> I was informed, 
that, if people got leave to build brick houfes, they 
might eredl brick fortifications, dangerous to the fe- 
curity of the ftate. The houfes, therefore, are- a]|||| 
made of mats or Iheathing-boards, fuppoited on bam- 
boos or pofts. Being compofed of fuch combuftible 
• , o • materials. 
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materials, the inhabitants are under continual dread of 
fire, againft which they take every precaution. The 
roofs arc lightly covered; and at eaoh door Itands a 
long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down 
the thatch : alfo another pole, with a grating of fplit 
bamboo at the extremity, about three feet fquare, to 
fupprefs flame b v orefli^ e. Almoft every houfe hgis 
earthen pots of water onthc roof. And there is a par- 
ticular clafs * of people, whofe bufinefs it is to prevent 
and extinguifh Arcs. 

The Mayoon's habitation is a good building, in com- 
parifon with all the other houfes of Pegue. It is raifed 
on polls, ten feet high. There feems, from an outfidc 
view, to be many apartments, befldes the hall in which 
he gives audience. It is in the centre of a fpacious 
court, furrounded by a high fence of bamboo mats. 
There is in the hall, at the upper end, a fmali eleva> 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when hp 
receives vifits in form. 

The objedl in Pegue that moflr attradls and moll 
merits notice, is, the Temple of Shoemadoo t> or the 
H 2 Golden 

* Thcfc people are called Paewaat. They are flaves of the 
government ; men who have been found guilty of theft, and 
through mercy have had their lives fpared. I^ey are diftinguilh- 
ed by a black circle on each cheek, caufed by punAuation : alfo 
^ having on their breads, in Birman charafters, the word 
Thief; and the name of the article ftolen ; as on one (that 1 alked 
an explanation of) Putchoo Khoo, or Cloth Thief. 

Thefe men patrole the dreets at night, to put out fires and lights 
af ter a c ertain hour. They aft as conftables, and are the public 
e;AC(n(bners. 

f Shoe is the Birman word for golden ; and there can be little 
doubt thit Madoo is a corruption of the Hindu Maha Peva or 
Deb. 1 could not learn fr'>m the Birmans the origin or etymology 
of<the term ; but it waJtexplained to me as importing a 
that overloohed land and water. Praw fignifies Lord, and is always 
annexed to the name of a facred building. It islikewifea fovereign 
and facerdotal title ; and frequently uled by an inferior when ad- 
dieffing his fuperior. The analogy between the Bimeuu and the 
ancient Egy^ttans, in the application of this term, as well as in 
many other indances, is highly deferving notice. 

Phra was ^e pr^r liamc under which the Egyptiant fird 

adored 
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Golden Supreme. This cxtraortiinary edifice is built an 
a double terrace, one raifed upon another. The lower 
and greater terrfice is about ten feet above the natural 
level of the ground. It is quadrangular. The upp^r 
and lefler terrace is of a like fliape, raifed about t^s’enty 
feet above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level 
of.the country. I judged a fid^iatljjc lower terrace to 
be 1^91 feet, of the upper The walls that fuf- 

tained the fides of the terraces, both upper and lower, 
are in a fiate of ruin. They were formerly covered with 
plaifier, wrought into various figures. The area of the 
lower is ftrewed with the fragments of fmall decayed 
buildings j but the upper is kept free from filth, and 
in tolerable good order. There is a flrong prefump- 
tion that the fortrefs is coeval v ..h this building as 
the earth of which the terraces are compofed, appears 
to have been taken from the ditch ; there being no 
other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thcfe terraces arc afeended by flights of ftone fteps, 
broken and negle( 5 ted. On each fide are dwellings of 
the Rabaans, or priefls, raifed on timbers four or five 
feet from the ground. Their houfes confift only of a 
lingic hall. The wooden pillars that fupport them are 
turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the 
lides of fheathing-boards. There are a number of bare 
benches in every houfe, on which the Rabaans fleep. 
Wc faw no furniture. 

Shoemadoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and 
plaiftcr, with fine Ihell mortar, without excavatjon-pr 

aperture 

adored the Sun, before it received the allegorical ap|!>ellation of 
Ofiris, or Author of Tirae. They likewifc conferred it on their 
kings and priefts. In the firft book ofMosas, chap. xti. Pha- 
raoh gives “ Jos* PH to wife the daughter of Pottphera, or the 
Prieft of On.” In the hook of Jeremiah, a king of Egypt is fiyled, 
“ Pharaoh OtHaA.” .And H; is not a very imprwole conjec- 
ture, that the title Pharaoh, given to fueceffive kings oS £^pt, 
is a corruption of the woad PhrOf or Pram; in iu original fenfe 
fvgnifyiog the Suiit and applied to the fovereign a(}d the prieft- 
hMd, as the reprefentatives on earth of that fplendid luminary. 
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aperture of any ibrt ; adagonal at the bafe, and fpiral 
at top. Each fide of the bafe mcafurej 162 feet), This 
immenfe breadth diminifhes abruptly; and a fimilar 
building has not unaptly been cotiljjared in fliapc to a 
large fpeaking trumpet.* 

Six feet fromi’TlTe'^ound there is a wide ledge, 
which furrounds the bafe of the building ; on the plane 
of which are fifty-feven fmall fpircs, of equal fize, 
and equidifis^t. One of them meafured twenty- 
feven feet in height, and forty in circumference at the 
bottom. On a higher ledge there is another row, con- 
fifting of fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fiiape and 
meafurement. A great variety of mouldings encircles 
the building ; and ornaments, fomewhat refembling the 
fleur dc lys, furround what maj^e called the bafe of 
the fpire. Circular mouldings likewife gird this part 
to a confiderablc height ; above which there are or- 
naments in ftucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corin- 
thian capital ; and the whole is crowned by a tett or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron 
rod with 3 gilded penant. 

The tee, or umbrella, is to be fecn on every facred 
building in repair, that is of a fpiral form. The rai- 
fing and confccration of this laft and indifpenfible ap- 
pendage, is an a<^ of high religious folcmnity, and 4 
feafon of feftivity and relaxation. ' 

prefent King befiowed the t-'e that covers 
Shoemadoo. It was made at the capital ; and many 
of the principal nobility came down from Ummei'apoota 
to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 

The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feer. It 
refis on an iron axis, fixed in the building, and is 

H j further 


* V^idc Mr. Hu ster's Account of 
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further fccured by large chains, ftrongly rivettdd to the 
fpirc. , 


Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended 
a number of bells, of differe nt fize s, which, agitated 
by the wind, make a continuurjTngiing. 


The tee is gilt ; and it is faid to be the intention of 
the King to gild the whole of the fpirc. All the lelTer 
pagodas are ornamented with proportionable um- 
brellas, of fimilar workmanfhip, which arc likewife 
encircled by fmall bells. 


The extreme height of the building, from the level 
of the country, is 361 feet; and above the interior ter- 
race, 331 feet. On the fouth-caft angle of the upper 
terrace there arc two handfome faloons, or keounSy 
lately eredted. The roof is compofed of different 
llages, fupported by pillars. I judged the length of 
each hiloon to be about fixty feet, and the breadth 
thirty. The ceiling of one of them is already em- 
bellifhed with gold leaf, and the pillars lacquered) 
the other is not yet completed. They arc made en- 
tirely of wood. The carving on the outfide is vciy 
cufious. We faw feveral unfinifhed figures, intended 
to be fixed on different parts of the building ; fome of 
them not ill lhapen, and many exceedingly grofl^Ue. 
Splendid images of Gaudma (the Birman objeft of 
adoration) were preparing, which we underftood were 
defigned to occupy the infidc of ihcfe keeuns. 


At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramid i- 
cal pagoda, lixty-feven feet in height, refembling, in 
miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the one in 

• the 
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the fouth-wcft corner are four gigantic reprefentatidns, 
in mafonry, of Palloo, or the mqn-dejtrayert half 
bead, half human, feated on their hams, each with a 
largtf club on the right Ihoulder, The Pundit who 
accompanied me faid, that they refembled the Rakuss 
of the Hindus. They j tre guardians of the temple; 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the area are 
two human figures in ducco, beneath a gilded um- 
brella. One'danding, reprefents a man with a book 
before him, and a pen in his hand. He is called 
Thagiamee, the recorder of mortal’ merits, andmor-' 
tal mifdeeds. The other, a female figure kneeling, is 
Maha Sumdere, the protedrefs of the univerm,,as 
long as the univerfe is doomed to lad: but when the 
time of general diflblution arrives, by her hand the 
world is to be overwhelmed, and dedroyed everlad- 
ingly. 

A fmall brick building, near the north>ead angle, 
contains an upright marble flab, four feet high, and 
three feet wide, on which is a long and legible J?/r- 
man infeription. 1 was told it was a recent account of 
the donations of pilgrims. 

Along the north face of the terrace there is a 
wooden ihed, for the convenience of devotees who 
corng from a didance to offer up their prayers at 
Shoemadoo. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three 
large bells, of good workmanmip, fufpended near the 
ground, ^tween pillars. Several deers* horns are 
drewed around. Thofe who come to pay their devotions, 
fird take up one of the horns, and drike the bell three 
times, giving an alternate drokc to the ground. This 
aid, I was told, ia to announce to the fpirit.of Gaudma,, 

H 4 the ‘ 
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the approach of a, fuppUant. There aj-e feveral low 
benches near the bottom of the pagoda, on which the 
perfon who comes to pray places his offering, which 
generally confifts of boiled rice, a plate of fweetnn«ats, 
or cocoa-nut fried in oil. When it is given, the devo- 
tee cares not what becomes of it. The crows . and 
pariah dogs commonly eat it up'^trl^ie prefence of the 
donor, who never attempts to prevent or molcft the 
animals. I faw feveral plates of vidtuals devoured in 
this manner, and underftood it was the^cafe with all 
that were brought. 

There arc many frnall pagodas on thc^rcas of both 
terraces, which are neglc<ficd. and fulfered to fall into 
decay. Numberlcfs images .1 Gaudma lie indiferU 
minatcly fcattcred. A pious Birman^ who purchafes 
an idol, firft procures the ceremony of confecration 
to be performed by the Rahaans, then takes his 
purchafe to whatever facred building is moft con- 
venient, and there places it either in the fhclter of 
a ieeuut or on the open ground before the temple; 
nor docs he ever after feem to have any anxiety about 
its prefervation, but leaves the divinity to fliift for 
itfelf. 

Some of thofc idols are made of al ihaflcr, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of the capital of the Bir- 
man dominions, and admits of a very fme polilh. 

On both the terraces arc a number of white eyiin- 
drical flags,* which arc ufed by the Rahaans alone, 
and are coiilklcred as emblematic of purity and their 
facred fundtion. On the top of the ftaff there is 
commonly the figure of a hiinza^ or goofe, the fymbol 
both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

From 


* T hefc flags.are made of long (tripes of ^hito cloth, feweti 
together at the tides, and extended by hooks of thin bamboos. 
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From the vppet ledge tbstt furrounds the bafeof 
Shoemapoq, the profp«;41: of the country is extenfive 
and pi^lureique; but it is a profpc<f1fof nature in her 
rude4t date. There are few inhabitants, and fcarceljr 
any cultivation. The hills of Martaban rife to the 
eaftward ; and the SitMg river, winding along the 
plains, gives hereMsu^here an interrupted view of its 
waters. To the north-north-weft, above forty miles, 
are the Galladzet bills, whence the Pegue river takes 
its rife; hills remarkable only for the noifome eiFe<fbi 
of their atmbfphere. In every other direiflion the eye 
looks over a boundlcfs plain, chequered by a wild in< 
termixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vific 
to tnc Siredawt or fuperior Rahacmy of the country. 
His abode was (ituated in a (Its^y grove of tamarind 
trees, about five miles fouth^eall of the city. Every 
objcdl feemed to correfpond with the years and dignity 
of the polfelTor. The trees were lofty. A bamboo 
railing proteded his dwelling from the attack of wild 
beafts. A neat rtfervoir contained clear water. A 
little garden gave him roots; and his retreat was well 
flocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger Ra^ 
haans lived with him, and adminillered to his wants 
with pious refped. Though extremely emaciated, he 
feemed lively, and in fuU polfctfion of his mental fa- 
culties. He faid his age was cighty-feven. The 
haansy although fupported by. charity, ’never accept of 
n w me y. I therefore prefented this venerable prelate 
of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid 
by a grateful bonedidion. He told' me that, in the 
convullionsof the Pegue empire, moll of their valua. 
ble records had been dellroycd; but it was traditionally 
believed, that the temple of Skoemadoo was founded 
two thoufand three hundred years ago, by twp brothers, 
merchants, who came to Pegue from 2 ^ alowmtouy one 
day’s journey eaft of Martaban. Thefe pibus traders 
raifed a ipagodji of one Birman cubit, twenty inches 

1 and 
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and a half in height. Sigeamee, or the Ipirit that 
prelides over the^ elements, and direds the thunder 
and lightning, in the fpace of one night, increafcd the 
lizc of the pagoda to two cubits. The merchants then 
ad^cd another cubit, which Sigeamee likewile doubled 
in the fame (bort time. The building thus attained 
the magnitude of twelve cubits^^tHWir the merchants 
delifted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually 
increafcd by fucceflive monarchs of Peguej the regifters 
of whofe names, and the amount of their contributions, 
had been loft in the general ruin: nor could he in- 
form me of any authentic archives that furvived the 
wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the 
city of Pegue, and the temple of Shoemadoo, I am 
fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not to be 
procured; and the fiories related, in anfwer to oral 
enquiries, were too extravagant to merit attention. 
That Pegue was once a great and populous city, the 
ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of 
its extenfive fuburbs, ftill extant, fufiiciently declare. 
Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo there is no reafon to 
doubt: and as a pile of building, fingular in its con- 
ftrudlion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may 
juftly be numbered amongft the moft curious fpecU 
mens of oriental architedure. 
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Dejcription of^ the Tree called^ by the 
Burmas, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Esq. M. D. 

B efore my fettlng out to accompany the late de- 
putation to the. court of Jva, I received Ibme 
feeds, which had been fent to Sir John Shore frdfei 
Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufcfully 
employed to yield oil, with which they feemed to 
abound: I was therefore particular in making my en- 
quiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned 
that they were produced only in the upper provinces of 
the kingdom ; and, on my arrival there, 1 found my- 
felf ftill at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is faid only to be found on the mountains; and thefe 
1 had no where an opportunity of examining. With 
fome difficulty, however, I procured, whilft at Amera^ 
poorttt fome young Ihoots, with abundance of the 
flowers, and feveral young plants fti a, growing ftate : 
and while at Pagam, on our return, I procured many 
branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the 
young plants died before I reached Bengali otherwile, 
I believe, they might have been an acquifltion of fome 
value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, frorh 
what I faw, mufl; produce immenle quantities of the 
fruit; as may readily be conceived from looking at the 
drawings ; where it mufl be obferved, that the fruit- 
bearing branch has had by far the greatefl^jjart of its 
produce lhakenoff by the carriage. In times of plenty, 
little uforis made of the fruit, except for yielding oil, 

as 
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as had been expeifledj and bciides, a fmall quantity of 
the feeds are gathered, and fent to all parts of the' 
’ empire, where tfiey are ufcd for nearly the fame pur- 
poles that almonds are amongft us; but the demand in 
this way cannot be confldcrable. 

It is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes valua- 
ble. It is faid, when ripe, to be,.»ed;'«nd, like a peach, 
confifts of a fucculent outer flelh, containing a hard 
Ihell, in which there is a Angle feed. The outer flelhy 
part is faid to be agreeably acid, and fafc to eat. When 
that is removed, the Ihclls, by a flight beating, fplit 
in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the Kernel. 
Thcfe kernels tafle very much like a walnut ; but are 
rather fofter, and more oily. A they can, at thofe 
places where the trees grow, be ‘.tibrded very cheap, 
i» times of fcarcity they are carefully gathered ; and, 
when boiled with a little rice or Indian corn, furnifh a 
great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I ihall now add fuch a botanical defeription of the 
plant as will enable it to be reduced into the vegetable 
fyftem j although not in every refpeft complete, owing 
to.my not having feen the tree or the ripe fiuit. I be- 
lieve it will be found toconftitute anew genus; but I do 
not venture to give it a name, till the European bota- 
nifts have afeertained, whether or not it be reducible 
to any known genus of plants. In the botanical 
defeription I ufc the Latin language ; as I am not yet 
fufhciently acquainted with the technical terms intro- 
duced into the Englijh by the Litchjield Society, to ufc 
them with fecility. 

Cbarciler EJfentialis. Cal. i phyll, petala 5, recep- 
taculo inferta, flam. 10, receptaculo inferta. NeA. 
maximum, orbiculatum, lofulcum, germen involvens.' 
Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nucc bi- 
valvi. ' Habitat in montofls regni Barmanorum. 

Arbor data ramis fufeis nudis; ramulis foliofis. 
Ramuli floriferi glabri, rubicundi, viridc-pun^lati j 
fcudiiferi rimoli. 

^ Folia 
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Folia approximzta, alterna, petiolata, oblonga, bait' 
atteniiata, Integra, integerrima, retufa, glabra, venis 
reticulata. * 

FtiLCRA, petiolus anceps, acutangiilus, brcviflimus, 
glaber. Stipulae, pubes, arma cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorescentia. Paniculi axillares ad apices ramo- 
rum congefti, laxi, nudi, foliis longiorcs, ramolTiflimi ; 
ramis teretibus, horizontalibus, fparfis. Flores parvi, 
albidi, plurimi, pediccllati, fparli. Racemi frudtU 
fcri penduli, foliis niulto longiores. Frudlus rubri, 
acefcenti-du|ccs. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, con- 
cavum, corolla brevius, quinquefidutn : laciniis obtu- 
fis. Laciniae cal ycis aliquando tres, faepius quatuor. 

Cor. pecala quinque, rarius fex, rcccptaculo inferta, 
feflilia, fublinearia, obtufa, rcvoluta. 

•Nect. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, de- 
prelTum, deccm-rtriatum, germcn involvens. 

Stam. Filamcnta deccm, fubulata, erecfla, petalis 
brcviora, receptaculo infcrta, antherae parvae, ovatae. 

PisT. Gcrmen fuperum. Nectario tec'lum. Styli 
quinque fubulati, ere<fti, conniventes, longitudine Ita- 
minum, lligmata obtula. 

Per. Drupa comprefla, obovata, obtufa, obtufo- 
carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, comprefla, fub-bivalvis, de- 
hifeens ; femen folitarium, hinc acutum, indc craf- 
fuKv/;arinatum. 

Affinis, ordine naturali, terminaliis proximus ha- 
bitu, generi a Roxburgio //am mamaday difto, fed 
nedlaria diverfilfima, charaderem habet non nihil 
limilem generi altcro, a Roxburgio chitraca dido, fed 
habitus diverfl ; flngularis ell drupa monofperma cum 
Rylis quinque j limile aliquod tamcn occurrit in genere 
Roxburgiano odina. 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupa uniloculart. 
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IX. 

specimen of the Languagi 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN 
THE VICINITY OF BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated in a Jitter to the Secretary ^ 

By 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

P ERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfadlory 
account of the people inhabiting the hills in the 
vicinity of Bbagulpoori by Lieutenant Siiawe, in the 
Fourth Volume of the AJiatick Rejearcbes^ is unaccom- 
panied by any fpecimen of their language, thould the 
following one be acceptable as a fupplcmcpt to that ac- 
count, or you deem it deferving the notice of the So- 
ciety, 1 (hall be obliged by your laying it before them, 
as I can rely on the corjeAncfs'of if. 

Mh Shawe having obferved. that thefc people have 
no writing chara(5ter, 1 jufl; beg leave to add, that, 
when I was on duty at RajabmMj feveral years ago, 
a hill chief fent a verbal melTage to th6 commanding 
officer, expreffing a wilh to wait upon him. Being 
defired to appoint a day for that purpofc, he tranf- 
mifted a draw with four knots upon it, which was ex- 
plained by the melfenger who brought it, to intimate, 
that his mader would come on the fourth day. 

4 


The 
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The Head 

Cook. 

The Eyelalh 

Cunmeer. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba. 

Cheek 

Culla. 

Nofe 

# 

Moec. 

Chin 

Kyboo. 

Throat 

Culfcr. 

Tooth 

Pul. 

Armpit 

Buddee puckda. 

An Arm 

Tat buddee# 

Blood 

Reefs. 

Breaft of 

Doodah. 

A Finger 

Angillec. 

aWoman J 


The Breaft 

Rook ah. 

Heel 

Teekna. 

Belly 

Coochah 

FleHi 

Madk. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

A Fever 

'Meed. 

Back 

Cook ah. 

Hr. lake 

Cooknogee. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

Cbijlick 

Coochoohoogee, 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillec. 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Hair 

lullee. 

Dog 

Alah. 

An Eye 

Cun. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

Kite 

Chunneeadee. 

The Countc- 1 
nance J 

Trefoo. 

Paroquet 

Fly 

Apud. 

Tcelcur. 

Beard 

Pachoodee. 

Bed 

Ook. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Heaver 

SurruncufTa. 

Shoulder 

Oupna. 

A Star 

Badekah. 

A Nail (of I 

Ooruk. 

Cloud 

Badcleco 

Finger)/ 

Cow 

Ooee. 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Jackal 

Chcecaloo., 

Navel 

Good. ^ 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

Buttock 

Moodoocudmulli* 

Cock 

Noogccr. 

Liver 

Cuckalee. 

CfOw 

Cacah. 

The Foot 

Chupta. 

Dove 

Poorah. 

A Bone 

Forehead 

Coochul. 

Necpcc. 

Pigeon 

CoQteerako 
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A Scorpion 

Teelah* 

Oil 

Heefeun. 

A Buffalo 

Mung. 

A Turband 

• 

Doomee, Cocudee. 

A Hog 

Keefs. 

A Tree 

Mun. 

A Deer' 

Chutteedah« 

Linen Cloth 

Looka. 

A Hen 

Dooteegecr. 

Cold 

Kaidah. 

A Bat 

Cheedgoo. 

Heat 

Oomee. 

A Snake 

Neer. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

AFiOi 

Meen. 

North 

Colah. 

Male^mafculine Pcechalah. 

South 

Purrubmoha. ' 

SunQiine 

Beer. 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

Moonfhinc 

Beelah. 

A Peacock 

Choobah. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Sweet 

Ameebade. 

Light 

Abublee. , 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

Sour 

Seeteed. 

A Stone 

Chichah* 

Prayer, worlhip Aydeeootee* 

An Arrow 

Char. 

Hindujtan 

CoUr* 

A Bone 

Eedut. 

Wheat 

Cyhoom. 

Fire 

Chuchah. 

To deep 

Cooda. 

Water 

Oom. 

To beget, procreate Keena. 

Grafs 

Doobah. 

To deep 

Cunderco. ... 

Food 

Jacoo. 

Togo 

Aycoocoo. 

Bread 

Putteea. 

To tear 

Afeehce. 

Cloth 

, Duiji. 

To fqueeze, 

J Ayrcoo. 

Black 

Fudcooroa. 

prefs out 

White 

Cheen burroo. 

To grind 

Tudyeci. 

Red 

Kyfoo. 

To knowy un« 


Yellow 

Balcoo. 

derftand 

VBoojtGen* 

Rice 

Te&eelt 

Tondb 
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To break 

Turri. 

This 

Bhee. 

To found 

Ahoptee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

To laugh 

Alkce. 

They 

Nuckeecl, 

, To weep 

Boolkce. 

Ignorant 

Oo cullee mulla 

To pull, draw 

Bundra* 

Jufticc 

. Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abeen. 

Which 

Chuchee, 

Salt 

Beek. 

A Liar 

PulTccarcc* 

A Cup 

Corcc. 

A Rope, C ^d 

Mcer. 

Below, under 

Tutta. 

A Hill 

Tookah. 

* 

A Tentkope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootah. 

High 

Arka. 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodaho 

A Door 

Dowarcc. 

Left (Hand or Side) Akdo. 

A Flower 

K^dah. 

Crooked 

Deeza. 

Game (Bealls o 

f) Cubbree. 

Sand 

Balah* 

An Idcot 

Bootah, 

Accufation, 

1 

1 Mafee. 

The World 

Ooraha. 

Complaint , 

1 

A Mat 

Talec. 

A Garment, Veil. Joolee. 

Before 

Moodahee. 

Phyfick 

Bhudder. 

‘ Why 

Pundreck. 

A Salh 

Sujar. 

Me, to roe 

Aykcc. 

A Mill . 

Mookaho 
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X. 

An Account of the Difcovery of Two 
Urns in the Vicinity of Benares. 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 

I HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society a 
Stone and a Marble Veflcl, found the one within 
the other, in the month of January, 1794, by the 
people employed by Baboo Juogot Sing in digging, 
for ftones from the fubtcrrancous materials of fbme 
extenfive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a 
temple called Sarnauthy at the diftance of about four 
miles to the northward of the prefent city of Benares. 

In the innermoft of thefe cafes (which were di/co- 
vered after digging to the depth of eighteen hauts, or 
cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no 
value, which cannot be better difpofed of than by con- 
tinuing in the receptacle in which they, muft have fo 
long remained, and been placed upon an occafion on 
which there are feveral opinions among the natives in 
that diftri^t. The firft, that the bones found along 
with them, may be thofe of the confort of fome for- 
mer Rajah or Prince, who having devoted herfelf to 
the flames on the death of her huiband, or on fome 
other emergency, her relations may have made (as is 
faid hot to be unprecedented) this depoiit of her re- 
mains as a .permanent .place' of lodgment; 'Whilfl: 
others have fu^efled, that the remains of the deceafed 
may have probably only^been thus temporarily difpofed 
of, till a ^per titqfnor "opportunity (hould arrive of 
" P# • committing 
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committing them to the Gan^s, as is ufually obfcrved 
in rcfpe<fl to pujl^a, or flowers j#a term by which 

the Hindus affedl to difliqguiih thofc refiduary weftiges 
of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not con- 
fumed by the fire, to which their corpfes are generally 
expofed, according to the tenets of their religion. 

But I am myfclf inclined to give the preference to 
^ conclufion differing from either of the two former, 
viz. that the bones found in thefe urns mull belong to 
one of the worlhippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges, 
ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, inllead of 
committing them to that river; a furmile that Icems 
flrongly corroborated by the citcumllance of a ftatue 
or idol of Buddha having been found in the fame 
place under ground, and on the fame occafion with 
the difeovery of the urns in queftion, on which was 
an infeription, as per the accompanying copy^ of the 
original, afeertaining that a temple had between 7 or 
8oo years ago been conllrudled there for the worlhio 
of that deity. 
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XI. 

Account oj fome Ancient Infcriptions. 

T he Prefident lays before the Society a Fac Simile 
of fome Ancient Infcriptions, received from Sir. 
lCharles Ware Mallet. They were taken by Mr. 
^ALEs, a very ingenious artift, who has employed 
nimfelf in making deilgns of the excavations and 
Jtulptures at Ellura, and other parts on the weftem 
fide of India. To the ingenuity of Lieutenant 
w ILFORD, the Society is indebted for an explanation 
of the Infcriptions. They are, as he obferves, ’ of 
little importance; but the publication of them may 
the labours of others in decyphering more inte- 
pefting manuferipts or infcriptions. The following 
tExtradl of a Letter from Lieutenant Wilford, 
^containing his Tranflation of the Infcriptions, accom- 
panies them. * , . . 


HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile 
of the feveral infcriptions, with an explanation of 
‘1. I defpaired at firft of ever being able to decy- 
them; for as there, are no ancient infcriptions in 
part of Indiat we never had, of courfe, aiiy op- 
Inity to try our Ikill, and improve our talents, in 
It of decyphering. However, after many fruity 
‘tempts on our part, w'e were fo fortunate as to ^ 
laft an ancient fage, who gave us the key, and * 
ed a book in Sanferit, containing a great many 
" alphabets formerly in ufe in different parts of 
This was really a fortunate difeovery, which 
may be of great fervicc to us. But l^t us 


u 


Number 
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Number II. and VI. are pure Sanjcrit-, and the cha- 
radcr, though uncouth, is Sanjcrit alfo. 

*rhe other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. arc 
written in an ancient vernacular dialed ; and the cha> 
raders, though very different from thofe now in ufe, 
are neverthelefs derived from the original or primaeval 
Sanferit, for the elements are the fame. 

I have exhibited thefc numbers in one fheet. The 
infefiptions arc firft written in their original dialed, 
but in Sanferit characters. To this is annexed a tran- 
Ilation in Sanjcrit \ and both the original dialed and the 
Sanjcrit tranflation are exhibitec mEngliJh charaders. 

The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wan- 
derings of Yudishtira and the Pandovas through 
forefts and uninhabited places. They were precluded, 
by agreement, from converting with mankind} but 
their friends and relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, con- 
trived to convey to them fuch intelligence and infor- 
mation as they deemed neceffary for their fafety. This 
they did by writing ftiort and obfeure fentences on 
rocks or ftones in the wildernefs, and in charaders 
previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vya'sa is the 
fuppofed author of the Purdnas. 

No. I. 

Coniifls of four diftind parts, which are to be read 
feparately. In the firft part, (i,) either Vidura or 
Vya'sa informs Yudishtira of the hoftile intentions 
of Duryodhen. 

“ From what I have fecn of him (Duryodhen,) 
** and after having fully confldered (the whole tenor 
** of his condud,) I am faiisfied that he' is a wicked 

man. Keep thyfclf concealed, O chief of the il- 

luftrious!” 

In 
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In the 2d part of No. I. 

« Having firft broken the ftone •(that clofes thy 
cave) come here fccretly, old man, that thou mayeil 
obtain the objed: of thy dclire. Thy futferings vex 
“ me fore.” 

In the 3d part of No. I. 

“ O, moft unfortunate, the wUked is come.” 

In the 4th part of No. I. 

YuDiSHTiRAand his followers being exhaufted with 
their fufferings, made overtures of peace through 
ViDURA and Vya'sa. They had at firft fome hope of 
fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negocia- 
tion, and affairs took another turn. This piece of 
intelligence they conveyed to Yudishtira in the fbU 
lowing manner: 

. 4th. ** Another word.” 

This exprelfion, is an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe 
to exprefs the fame thing. 

No. III. 

** O, worthy man, O, Hara-harot" {Hara~bara-, the 
name of Mahade'va, twice exprefled, is an exclama- 
tion ufed by people in great diftrefs,) “afeend into thy 
« cave^Hence fend letters — But into thy cave go fe- 
cretty.” 

No. IV. 

Thou wilt foon perceive that they are leagued to- 
gether, and that their bellies (appetites) are the 
« only rule of their conduct. Decline their friend- 
Ihip — See the door of yon cave — Break it open, 
" (and conceal thyfelf therein.”) 

No. V. 

Go into the town immediately — But do not mix 
“ with ttfem — Keep thyfelf feparate as the lotos (from 

'4 , “ tbe 
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" the waters in which it floats.) — Get into the bouic 
of a certain ploughman, and firfl: remain concealed 
there; but afterwards keep thyfelf in readinefs.” 

c 

The two following numbers allude to the worfliip 
of Buddha. 

No. II. 

" Here is the flatute of SA'cvA-UDA'RAeA, (now a 
*' form of Buddha,) but who was before a Brahmacarit 
** called Sri'-Sohila.” 


No. VI. 

“ Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this flatute.*’ 

My learned friends here infift that thefe inferiptions 
were really written by the friends of Yudishtira. I 
doubt this very much. Thefe Inferiptions certainly 
convey little or no information to us: ftill our having 
been able to decypher them is a great point in my 
opinion, as it may hereafter lead to further difeoveries, 
that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. 
Indeed, your fending them to me has really been the 
occalion of my difeovering the above-mentioned book, 
which I conceive to be a moft fortunate circumftance. 


F. WiLFORD. 
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No. I. 

^nm^Ttnrirlw 

Bbala uha . Vafa^ru fluta vradd'ba Crd'drata c*ha» Itarattbd 

facat'ba vra'dbara Bud'ba\pattbarc'batut*ba ifba i pai^d \vrattam 

gupta Juputbttapa ipaipd 


The fame in San/crit. 

TOW5W'^^|TOimil^:3Rw 

[wxr 

B'lhula tartana pratdta vraldh iFaram praptum puptah vraddha \CaJhtarata Ijtnpathd 
mwrCkab tb'baniuh fupratHtapa* Ipr^aramc'han'dap^a ha pr&pa, I t'Mab prapfah* I vrattdntam, 

i 

No. III. 


Ruebara Hara^hara 
aruruha lebac 


The fame in San/crit, 


prejhaya gu^dbad gacb'ba. 


No. IV. 

W5fft:^^5^^T5TlS.’P5W'^S 

Calami jaf be rubabai fahoA the fnebarab arurd fhagubadara laid. 


The fame in San/crit. 



JdmblpaCbare ru*dbdb prabham kb'banti JneTfam dbarn etadgubd dwdram Vic'ka. 
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No. V. 

wii ■'iAI 

Obji-i Cha< Jhigu fabru d'bufbara ruha baia ruba 
bflfuti bajb ru^i^ gud*ba te t raru babaracru. 

The fame in Sanferit. 

'3Tsr5TfrfS5ir5^Mi?!SaiT^r^?M^ 

Ahja iva ttjbta Jigbram grdmam jbatiti pravjjabalad*bara 
dvafatbi adydpi gatwa guptab tijhta pa$*(b£t udbyogam curu. 

Pure Sanferit, 

No. II. 

Sri Ssblla Brahma^ 
Mribnab Sicyaruiu* 

Pure Sanferit, 

No. VI. 

Sacyu Pddamrats tr.gtd fratlmJu 
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XII. 

Observations ontheALPHABETlCALSysTEM 

OF THE 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain.* 


By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 


T he annexed Plate f is a Specimen of the Alpha- 
bet of the Language of yiwa and Rac'haih^ 
agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Br aim- 
mas and Maramasy or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. » 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was 
thought advifeable to place under each fymbol its 
charaderiftic reprefentative in Roman letters. In do- 
ing this, more than common attention has been paid 
to preferve the notation laid down in the elegant and 
pcrfpicuous “ Syftem and Diflertation on the Ortho- 
graphy of Aftatick Words in Roman Letters,” com- 
mencing the Firft Volume of the Refearches of the 
Society; at lead, as far as its typical arrangement 
correfponded with the fyftem under difeuflion; and 
where a variation rendered it neceflary, new combina- 
tions, or fymbols have been introduced, and obferva- 
tions fubjoined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, 
in their aggregate capacit}', called Sdhbuhy or, ^be 
Syjtem of inJiruSlion^ They are clafled under three 

dillind 


* Ava and Aracan, 


+ Plate I. 
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diftind heads; and thefe again divided into thirty fu- 
bordinate divilions, by the inflection of the primary 
letters, or alph.:bet properly fo called, with the three 
clafles of vowels arwi, asriiine, and Usaiicri, and four 
other marks. The inftrudioii commences, however, 
with eighteen founds, to prepare the pupil, as it is 
faid, for the greater difficulties that are to follow. 
Thefe founds are included in what is taught fubfe- 
quently, though ten of their fymbols are not, which 
are therefore fubjoined in the annexed Plate. 

L 

Of the fevcral feries as thev occur in the Plate, the 
firft is cagric'be, or the alfi ^bet\ refpeding which 
there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to facili* 
tate utterance, c is permuted with g, eh withy; the 
Jecond d with the Jecond t, f with b, and converfcly. 
Of thofe founds that have more than one fymbol, the 
firft c'b, ch'b, I ; Jecond t,d,n', and third t’b, are in ge- 
neral ufe; alfo the Jecond p'b-, except in thofe inflances 
where it does not aflbeiate with the Jour marks that 
will appear under the following head. 

II. 

Thefe are the Jour marks alluded to above. Their 
names, as they occur in the Plate, are apdn, &rdil, 
bnscb’hwe, bmdcb’bwe, &c. according to the letter it 
is aflbeiated with, and wdcb'bwe. 

apdn. 

- The mark of this fymbol is y% though it might more 
properly, aiidfometimcs more conveniently, be marked 
by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. The 
letters to which it is affixed, arc c, c’b, (i,*) g,'t, (2,) 
p> p'i>> (*») ki A (J») To this lalt it gives 

nearly 

* The figures refer to the archetype in the Plate. 
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nearly the found of our sbi which notation it is 
ceflary to prcfcrve, though probably not conformable 
to the ftrifl rules of analogy. Poflibly the conlticuent 
parts of this found are the palatial* fibilant^ and iV 
coalefcing with a following vowel. 

ArMi. 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed 
to the letters with which it aflbciatcs. Thcfc are c'h^ 
{ !>} ( 1 i) /> ( 2 }) pi P ^ With 

cb’b it forms a very harlh combination. But it is to 
be obferved, that it is the nature of this, as well as of 
all the marks, either fcparatcly, or m their fevcral 
combinations, to coalcfcc into one f>und with the af- 
fociated letter as nearly as the organs of articulation 
will admit. Its name lirHl dcfignatcs its natural 
form, meaning ereil or upright. 

llmach'bwe. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of af- 
pirates. Its name fignifies fufpended, from its fituation 
with refpedl to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, arc », », (2;) r, /, { i ;) w, Jj be- 

fore the firjl /even of which its type is h.* s it hardens 
into z, the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fyllable to 
the inherent vowel, as sami, a daughter, which may 
be either written with the mark before us^ or by tn.\ 
In the introdudlory part to the JyftenttX it fays, ‘ when 
the breath is obftruded by the preflure of* the tongue 
(againO; the roots of the upper teeth, or probably 
againll the palate) and forced between the teeth on 

VoL. V. K either 

* The afpiratc fo evidently precedes the letter in pronuncia- 
tion, that, however inclination may lead to make the tymbol fol- 
low the letter, as is ufual in the other afpirates, in this indance 
it cannot be done without an ofienfive violation of all analogy. 

f See Platt I. a. 

That commences the firjl volume of the Refearches of the 
Society. For the lake of brevity, it will be quoted, throughout 
by this title. * 
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either fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
Britijh dialedl of the Celtick' We have found, how- 
ever, this very (Jbund in the mark before us when af- 
fociated with 1. If this be the found reprefented by 
//, as in the common furname Llcyd, the notation is 
but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. In the 
combination of this mark with apdh, the only letters 
of alTociation are m and /; and with araitt n and w; 
the fymbol being formed, as in the original, of the 
component parts. 

Pf^dch'hwe, 

or the fujpended w, is fubtended to every letter, ex- 
cepting that with which it corrcfpo-»ds in the alphabet. 
Its fymbol is w, but fubjedt to t .rtain changes and 
fuppreflion, the particular indanccs of which will ap- 
pear when the vowels come to be treated of. This 
mark with the letter h, and the one immediately pre- 
ceding with the letter w, form two combinations for the 
fame found ; which is that of wh in the word what. 
In its aflbeiations with the other marks, it is governed 
by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as al- 
ready related under their feparate and combined forms; 
with an exception, however, to its homogeneous cha- 
radler in the alphabet. With apdh, and apdh bmdeb'- 
bwe and blacb'hwe, we have the genuine found of our 
third vowel forming a diphthong with the fifth-, as 
miuwd, hmiuwd, hliuw'd-, the diphthong in thefe in- 
flanccs having prccifely the fanie found as in our word 
lieu-, but, to preferve the notation here laid down, it 
muft be typified by y, as mywa, hmywd, hlywd-, 
though it might more properly be reprefented hy its 
confiituent parts, as in the firft example. 


3 . 4 . 5 * 


Thefe are the three Jeries of vowels and nafal marks* 
The firft is called drwi, or written, limply ;* the fe- 

* A letter is alfo fald to be airmi when uninflcfted. 
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cond Ss&iine, from the root sailt to llrike, (owing to 
the mark Ssiiii or tahc'h'ooaiit that is ftruck in Writing 
from the top of the final letter) and*»^, fmall; and 
the third asaiicri, from the fame, and cri, large, great, 
in confequence of the proportion of the firft feries 
that is ingrafted into it being more than in the fecond. 

The alphabet, in its fcveral alTociations with apH^ 
Hr&ii, hnacb'hwe, and to'acb'hwe, is, with only one 
exception, uniformly infledled throughout with the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks in regular rota- 
tion as they occur in the Plate. The in/lance to the 
contrary is wlich^bive, which is altogether excluded in 
the alphabetical iiifledlion of asaiicri. 

Except as a compound, the firft vocal found, as 
deferibed in the fyfiem, has no place in the language 
before us. And there is yet a more ftriking fingula- 
rity; which is, that every fy 11 able is liquid, as it were, 
in its termination, each letter having its peculiar vowel 
or nafal mark fubjoined, and in no inftance coalefcing 
with a following letter. But, to elucidate it by in- 
ftanccs from our own language: were a native of 
or Aracan merely acquainted with the Roman letters, 
and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and 
fuch founds, without knowing their rules of alTocia- 
tion, to read the words hook^ boot, bull, he would, 
agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
chanufters of his own language, pronounce them uni- 
formly bii, or buca, biita, bulii, refpeefively. And he 
could not poffibly do otherwifc; the organs of articu- 
lation being inadequate to give utterance to the final 
letters according to the abrupt mode by which we are 
inftrudled to terminate thofe words. It need fcarcely 
be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet 
properly fo called is ufed as a fyllabic initial^ and ntver 
as a medial or final, if we except the najals. But 
here we only fpeak as far as pronunciation is concern- 
ed. There is rgafon to fuppofc that this Angularity is 

K 2 not 
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not peculiar to the language we are treating of, but 
that the Chineje is formed upon the fame principle; 
and probably fame of the African dialedts, if the ana- 
logy obfcrvable in the mode in which fome natives of 
that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick words, 
and that of the M'-'ramas, be fufficient ground for the 
fuggeftion. Whether the language of 'Tibet be not 
alfo, a member of the Society may be poflibly able to 
determine. A native of Aracan, of naturally llrong 
parts, and acute apprehenfion, with whom more than 
common pains have been taken for many months paft 
to correft this defedt, can fcarccly now, with the mod 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyllablc in 
Hinduftani that has a conjonant ^^r a final, which fre- 
quently occafions very unplcaf. ..l, and fometimes ri- 
diculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit 
even to making the molt fimple and eafy things diffi- 
cult, that as obvious as the firft elementary found ap- 
pears to our comprehenfion, in an attempt that was 
made to teach him the Ndgari charadlcr, of which it 
is the inherent vowel, a number of days clapfed before 
he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form 
any idea of it, and then but a very imperfed one. 


The Plate, as has been already obferved, (hews the 
alphabetical arrangement adopted by the natives. It 
will be more convenient, however, in treating of the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them 
intoclaffes; not only for the fake of pcrfpicuity, but 
to avoid the irkfome talk of cndlcfs repetition. 


a, 4 /, a, ac» 

Our extended (bund in all, and its contra<51ed one in 
fend, are the balls of thefe four vowels. The fird is 
pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, by an in- 
fledlion pretty far back of the tongue (owards the pa- 
late, 
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late, terminated by a kind of catch. It feems, how- 
ever, to drop this diftin(5tion when followed by a grave 
accent, as juft; a property that^t would appear 
to poliefs in common with the other vowels diftin- 
guiflied by acute acccntSi It is inherent in every 
vowel, which may be the rcafon why it is placed laft 
in the alphabet. The accent of the third is as re- 
markably grave as the other is acute \ the fccond form- 
ing a medium between both, being our broad vowel 
in all-, while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the 
Arabian k'af-, a fuppreflion of the final utterance by 
which this is characterized as a confonant, being all 
that is necelfarv to form the found before us. 


i, /, ii. 

The two firfl: arc accented in the fame proportion 
as a and a, only with fomewhat lefs force. The laft 
is pronounced with an effort unufually harfli, by a 
llrong inflection of the centre part of the tongue to- 
wards the palate. It feems to form a found between 
the third vowel of the fyftcm and the aCtual articula- 
tion of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from 
mere oral knowledge, would mofl: probably be in- 
duced to write it. No doubt, however, exifls of its 
being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a 
native pronounces it will fully demonftrate. The con- 
Hituent found in apait being our thi^jl vowel, in the 
inflexion of thofe letters which take that mark with 
the three vowels before us, the variation in their allb- 
ciated and unaflbeiated capacity is not eafily difeerni- 
ble at firft, but the difference is difeovered in a day 
or two's practice by the afliftance of a native. 

a, a, up. 

The grave and acute accents of the laft feries cha- 
racterize the two firft of the prefent j the third being 
• K 3 form^ 
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formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue with 
an appulfe nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea 
of fulncfs; or,Jf the cxprcflion may be allowed, a re- 
markable roundncfs of found united to an uncommonly 
obtufcarid abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks 
thofe vowels of the lerics asuilne and Ssailcrit that 
have mutes for the double letter. To this obferva- 
tion, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. 'I'hc found of the 
letter, when aflbeiated with wach'hwey and infleded 
by the two firft of thefe vowels, remains the fame as 
in its unafTociated form : but the ligma in this cafe 
appears to be confidcred by the natives themfelves as 
redundant, for it has hitherto only been met with in 
their abecedary fyftem. 


«?, e. 

The firji is the e of the JyJlem. It has two types; 
the Jeventb of the firft feries, and the left but one of 
the fecond, and which arc often abbreviated in writing, 
as in the verbal termination ze and rwe in the Plate.* 
By a ftrangc irregularity, it is frequently written for i. 
The Jecond is diftinguiflied by the grave accent of the 
preceding feries. 


Thefe vowels feem to be thus diftinguiflied in the 
Jyftem : By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, 

w'e convert the Ample clement into another found of 
the fame nature with the firft vow'el, and eafily con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation : when this 
new found is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which we form by a bolder and 
ftronger rotundity of the mouth.*’ The two firft 
may be often miftaken for the laft; and, in fomc 

words. 


• Plate I. b. 
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words, even for a and 5, when infledling the other let- 
ters with wacb'we, fufpended. Like a, a, the fym* 
bol in aflbeiation with wach’wey whjn infledled with 
thefe four vowels, is redundant. 

aii, a ip I aicA, aii. 

Our diphthong in ay, or joy, which feems to be 
compounded of the broad vowel in all, or rather its 
correfpondent fhort one, followed by the third, pro- 
nounced with the acute piercing accent deferibed in 
treating of the fir(l vowel, conftitutes the found of the 
two firfl: of the prefent clafs of vowels ; while the 
narrower .found in eye or my, with the obtufe abrupt 
termination lue'ntiniu-d under the third dais of vowels, 
peculiarizes the twolaft. Taken in two’s, as they ap- 
pear above feparated by the Jemkolon, their founds are 
congenial. The two firft form the exception taken 
notice of under the third clafs of vowels. 

aui. 

The diphthong of the firft and fifth vowels, already 
fo fully deferibed in the fyftcm, with the guttural ter- 
mination of (i!, is the found of this vowel. It is 
fometimes abbreviated, by an elilion of the final let- 
ter, when a point above is fubftituted in its room.* 

The nafals arc now only left for difcullionj their 
peculiar vowels, as well as moft of their nafal termi- 
nations, arc to be found cither in the; fyftcm, or in the 
foregoing obfervations. T he only thing therefore that 
remains, is arranging them into clafl'es, and making 
a few trifling ftridurcs. 


an, an. 

No elucidation is here neceflary. A fpecics of ab- 
breviation is fometimes obfcrvable in writing, when 

K 4 the 


* See Plate I. c. 
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the double letter is placed above, inftead of preced- 
ing, the following letcer; as in the word sahbtifi* 


in. 

The figma of this nafal in the original is not de- 
duced analogouflyj its powers as fyllabic initial be- 
ing that of the dental nafal, which found is altogether 
excluded from this language as a final. 

mtt un. 

TI1C firft of thefc is the regular fymbol. Both 
founds have but one type in t'^e original, that as a 
labial appearing to be reftriftt. . to thofe inftances 
where a labial follows} as ctmbup, a /mall eminence\ or 
riling ground. The nafal is frcijuently reprefented by 
a point above the letter. » 

(iifiy liihy aim ; ain^ ain. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion 
as liil, aichy pronounced without the acute accent and 
abrupt termination by which they are refpedtively dif- 
tinguiflied. The ob/cure nafal,f formed by a flight 
infledion of the tongue towards the palate, with a 
trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo fre- 
quently to be met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, 
is the found of the two firft; the purpofe of the third 
being fcemingly to take their place when a labial fol- 
lows, as in the word caimp'hl, the eartb.X It may be 

proper 

* See Plate I. d, 

+ I'his nafal appears to hold a middle place between the dental 
and gulturul nafals confidcrcd as finals \ with the lafl of which it 
has but one common type in the Syfiem. 

:{: See Plate J. e; where it may be obferved, the double letter 
has the one which Ihould follow it fubtended to it, and takes the 
‘vowel with which it is infleftcd, the diftinguiftiing mark dsaiit 
being fupprelTcd ; an abbreviation very common in the vowels 
and nafal marks formed by double letters, particularly where the 
double letter is the fame with that which immediately follows it. 
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jroper to obferve here, that, like the Hindi,, there is a 
Hight nafality perceivable in the pronunciation of fome 
words for which there is no fymbol. 


The diphthongs of din and aih arc permuted with ? 
and e when inflcdling «y, y, and the whole clafs of 
afaif, as ny'ih, nyeit, &c. and diii, when inflcdling thofe 
letters with iviich'h’ive fiifpended, and the clafs (ipilit- 
ivacb'hwex as nywb), &c. This laft nafal, by an 
anomaly not to be accounted for, is very often writ- 
ten for e. 


auh, ah». 

Thefe compounds, formed of the firft and fifth 
vowels and guttural nafal, clofe the three feries of 
vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 


There is, however, oncobfervation more requifite,that 
could not have been introduced before without inconve- 
nience, and which has therefore been referved for this 
place, a confidered in its Jyllahic initial capacity, in 
its inflections of iirwi and asdilne with w"'d''hwe 
fulpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, which, in 
this inftance only, forms the fymbol for loacb'hwe. 
The notation, therefore, for this deviation fliould be 
as follows: od, oa, od, oad, oah,odn; o’i, o’); o'eo'e; o'&il, 
o' dip, o'din, o'difi, o' dim ; o'aich, o'aii, o' din, o' aih. There 
is a farther deviation obfcrvablc in the firjl fix, the pri- 
mary vowel being changed in the prefent cafe into the 
fimple clement, with which the incipient letter coa- 
'Jcfccs into a diphthong. In the reft, the initial vowel 
is articulated feparately, as the comma between indU 
cates. Asforu, ao,ao -, o,d-, they retain the fame 
found, as has been already obferved, cither with or 
without wdcb'bvnp. 


The 
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The following extrad, taken from a book entitled 
Manu S&thgvoah^ or the Iron Ring of Menu, is offered' 
merely as a fpreimen of the notation here laid down. 
It fcarcely, from its infignificancy, deferves a tranfla- 
tion; however, one is fubjoined. 

M'ubasamod'u tndhgri ebei' crawald saheftya fraih 
brain tmh dain pii’y td tdihclid bnaii cbHauh chye zab 
tdebhe sbaich'pdzab tfidimmdsaii cbdgd do go era lo si lo 
mu'gd ndifi nai cri gd blydh a'hri zo myai'hna mu'rive 
tamun chd bmd myiithnu cIwiA'dwdh pd nd cbhe gra- 
d'rwe ebuh gre jwa coldt co fup sdh'rwe snih sbdh jwd 
zab CO phriiii wait chd tSin' child chlidh hri zab dmyo 
le’bd pdrii'sciii do bn'ah che v dirdih rain lyac llii 
up chyi bmd radiind sumbd go h i'clio'rwe brdimmd cbd 
zab naii sigra do go bri'cfio tain ddih u bmd blydn i 
tdcbUe shaich'pd thaimmdsdii tara chdga go mdbdsd- 
tnddd mdh gri d erd pe lo zab bnd.* 


AndMANufaid, “ O, mighty Prince, Mahasamada! 
if thou haft an inclination to hear and underftand the 
words of the eighteen holy books which I brought 
from the gate of Cbdc'rdwdldy^ that enclofe and form a 
barrier (to the earth) from thy palace; with thy fece 
turned towards the call, cleaning thy teeth; waflung 
thy eyes, mouth, checks, and ears, and wiping thy 
body and hands ; and with a purified perfon, and hav- 
ing put on thy apparel and eat; and with the four 
friends affcmbled, and forming a circle, doling thy 
hands, and making obeifance to the three ineftima- 
ble jewels, § and proftrating thyfclf before Brdimmd^ 

(and"* 


For the original, fee Plate II. 

+ Steep and (lupendous mountains fabled to furroutid^ llkt 
earth, and beyond which no mortal can pafs. 

X Man; the two clafles of fupernatural beinj^s, Nait and 
Si OR A, fuppot'ed to penefs the peculiar guardianlhip of mankind; 
and Braimma through an attribute, it would feem, of ubiquity. 

& Phur^, Tara Sanc*hSi. The incarnate Didties, Divine Juftice, 
ana the Priefts. 
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(and the two clafTes of beneficent Genii) Na}i and 
*Sigr3, and making known to them thy grievances 
(having performed all thefc adls, thenj will I prefent 
unto thee, illuflrious monarch, M&asamada^ and 
caufe thee to hear the words of thcfe eighteen books of 
Divine ordinances.” 

It is difficult to refrain obferving, that the arrange- 
ment not only of the alphabet, but of the firft fcrics 
of vowels (eight of which have diftindt charadlers f 
which are not infleded) of the foregoing fyftem, has a 
llriking fimilitude to the Devanagari. In the alpha- 
bet, for inftance, wherever it is defedlivc, fuch defi- 
ciency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, qua. 
druple, fymbols tor the fame found ; the firtl part be- 
ing arranged into claflcs of four, each terminated by 
a nafal, forming together the number twenty-five j 
which exadtly correfponds with the Devanagar't. 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room 
to doubt, but that the Siame/e have one common lan- 
guage and religion with the Braimmas and Mar&rmsi 
and that in manners and cufioms the three nations 
form, as it were, one great family. How far thefc 
obfervations may extend to the inhabitants of AJam, 
we fhall be able to judge on the publication of the 
hiftory of that country. 

It may be fufficient to obferve in this place, that 
there is one fad impediment to attaining a critical 
knowledge of the idiom of the language of Ava and 
Aracarit without which we may in vain expedt from 
any pen accurate information refpedling the religion, 
laws, manners, and cufioms, of thefe kingdoms; and 
that is, that there is no regular llandard of orthogra- 
the fmallefi trace of grammatical enquiry to 


t See Plate I. Figure 6. 
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be found among the natives, t Much, however, may 
be done by patience and attention. The field is ample j 
and he whohay leifureandperfcverance to attain a juft 
knowledge of its boundaries, will probably find his 
labours rewarded beyond his moft fanguine expedlation. 


+ Eveiy writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, has 
been full of the grofl'eft inaccuracies ; even thofe (lamped by the 
highefl authority ; fuch as official papers from the king of Ava 
to our government. How far the Pulit, or facred language, in 
which their religious ordinances are written, may be exempted 
from this remark, it is impoffiblc to fay. The Priejls are almoft 
the only people converfant in it, and few even among them are 
celebrated for the accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Be- 
tween Ramu and IJlamahady only »e perfon has been heard of, 
and to him accefs has not hitheir been obtainable. Enquiry 
feems to favour an opinion, that acquaintance with both lan- 
guages is abfolutely ncceCTary to cffcil the important purpofes that 
at prefent introduce themfelves to our notice, and which arc to 
prove the inhabitants of Siam^ Ava^ and Aracan, to be one and 
the fame people in language, manners, laws, and religion; and 
features of the ftrongeft refcmblancc between them and thofe of 
Nepal, and Tihct\ and eventually to add another link to 
the chain of general knowledge, by furnifhing materials for fil- 
ling up the interval that feems at prefent to feparate the Hindus 
from the Chinefc^ 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Elajlic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales's IJland, 

AND OF 

Experiments made on the milky Juice which it produces: 
fVitb Hints reJpeSling the ujeful Purpojes to which it 
may be applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON, Efq. 

Communicated by JOHN FLEMING, Efq. 

O UR firft knowledge of the plant being a native 
of our IJland arofe from the following accident. 
In our excurfions into the forefts, it was found ncccf- 
fary to carry cutlalTes for the purpofc of clearing our 
way through the underwood. In one of thofe an 
claftic gum vine had been divided, the milk of which 
drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in 
finding it poflefs all the properties of the American 
Caout-chouc. The vine which produces this milk is 
generally about the thicknefs of the arm, and a! mod 
round, with a ftrong alh-coloured bark, much cracked, 
and divided longitudinally; has joints at a fmall dif- 
tance from each other, which often fend* out roots, but 
feldom branches; runs upon the ground to a great 
length; at laft rifes upon the highell trees into the 
open air. It is found in the greatefi plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed w'ith fand, 
in fituations completely fliaded, and where the mcr- 
_cury_ in the thermometer will Ibldom exceed fummer 
Heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its 
top, I never fuccccdcd ; for, after following it in its 
different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two 
* hundred 
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hundred paces, I loll it, from its afcending among 
the branches of trees that were inaccellible either from' 
their fize or height. On the weft coaft of Sumatra I 
underftand they have been more fuccefsful; DoStor 
Roxburgh having procured from thence a fpecimen of 
the vine in flowers, from which he has clalTed it; but 
whofc defeription I have not yet feen. 


With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk 
the beft mode of difcriminating between the elaftic 
gum vine and thofe vvhich refembie it in giving out a 
milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the li- 
quid from the former being m"ch lefs pungent or 
corroftve than that obtained froii the latter. 


The ufual method of drawing off the milk is by 
wounding the bark deeply in different places, from 
which it runs but (lowly, it being full employment 
for one perfon to collect a quart in the courfo of two 
days. A much more expeditious mode, but ruinous 
to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, and 
placing under both ends veflcls to receive the milk. 
The beft is always procured from »the oldcft vines. 
From them it is often obtained in a confidence equal 
to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its 
own weight in gum. 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo 
far as 1 have had an opportunity of examining, fur- 
prizingly refembie thofe of animal milk. From its 
decompoiition in confcquencc of fpontaneous fermen- 
tation, or by the addition of acids, a feparation-uk<‘<^ 
place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
which are very ftmilar to thofe produced by the fame 
procefles from animal milk. An oily or butyrous 
matter is alfo one of its component oarts, which ap> 

pears 
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>ears upon the furface of the gum fo Toon as the latter 
as attained its folid form. The prefence of this 
conflderably impeded the progrefs of my experiments, 
as will be feen hereafter. 

I was at fome trouble in endeavouring to form an 
extrad of this milk fo as to approach to the confif- 
tcnce of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its 
fermentative ftage, without depriving it of its ufeful 
qualities; but as I had n;i apparatus for diftilling, the 
furface of the milk, that was expofed to the air, in- 
llantly formed into a folid coat, by wliich the evapo- 
ration was in a great degree prevented, I, however, 
learned, by collecting the thickened milk from the 
infide of the coats, and depoliting it in a jelly pot, 
that, if excluded from the air, it might be preferved 
in this Hate for a conlidcrablc length of time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, 
tolerably good, upwards of one year; for, notwith- 
ftanding the fermentation foon takes place, the de- 
compofition in ( '-nfequcnce is only partial, and what 
remains fluid, ftili retains its original properties, al- 
though conflderably diminifhed. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout~ 
cbouc, 1 could not make trials of the methods pro- 
pofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

» 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaflic 
gum, I found the following method the beft: I firft 
made moulds of wax, as nearly of the flze and (hape 
of what they reprefented as pioflible; thefe I hung fc- 
parately upon pins, about a foot from the ground, by 
-Pieces. of cord wrought into the wax : I then placed 
underrach a foup plate, into which I poured as much 
of the milk as 1 thought would be fufHcient for one 
coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I com- 
4 . pictely 
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pletcly covered the moulds one after another, and 
what dropped into the plates was ufed as part of thtr^* 
next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently dry 
in the fpace of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, 
to admit of a fecond being applied: however, after 
every fccond coat, the oily matter before mentioned 
was in fuch quantity upon the furfacc, that, until 
waflied off with foap and water, I found it impoflible 
to apply any more milk with elfcdl; for, if laid on, it 
kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I in common found fufllcicnt to give a 
covering of the thicknefs of the bottles which come 
from Amgrica. I'his circumftance may, however, at 
any time be afeertained, by inf 'ducing the finger be- 
tween the mould and gum, the one very Readily fepa- 
rating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to a brufti, or any in- 
ftrument \\hatc*’er, for laying on the milk; for the 
moment a brufli was wet with that fluid, the hair be- 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firft view 
would appear to have the advantage of all others for 
cafe and expedition in covering clay and wax moulds 
with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did 
not at all anfwer upon trial; that fluid running almoft 
entirely off, although none of the oily matter was pre- 
fent; a certain degree of force feeming necelTary to 
incorporate by fridion the milk with the new formed 
gum. 

When, upon examination, I found that the boots 
and gloves were of the thicknefs wanted, I turned them 
over at the top, and drew them off, as if from the leg 
or hand, by which I faved the trouble of forming new 
moulds. Thofc of the bottles being fmalleft'^ llic*"* 
neck, I was under the neceffity of diffolving in hoc 
water. 


The 
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The infide of the boots and gloves which had been 
Jlin contad with thfe wax being by far the fmooth^, ! 

* made the outhde. The gloves weri^ now fini{hed» 
unlefs cutting their tops even, which was bed done 
with feiflars. The boots, however, in their prefent 
date, more refembled dockings, having as yet no foies. 
To fupply them with thefe, 1 poured upon a piece of 
gunny a proper quantity of milk, to give it a thick 
coat of gum. From this, when dry, -I cut pieces fuf- 
ficiently large to cover the folc of the foot, which, 
having met with the milk, I applied ; drd replacing 
the boot upon the mould to keep it properly extended. 
By this mode the foies were fo firmly joined, that no 
force could afterwards feparate them. In the fame 
manner I added heels and draps, when the boots had 

• a very neat appearance. To fatisfy myfelf as to. their 
impermeability to water, 1 dood in a pond up to their 
tops for the (pace of fifteen minutes, when, upon 
pulling them off, I did not find my dockings in the 
lead damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, 
had it been for a period of as many months, the fame 
refulc was to have been expe(ded., 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly dif. 
appointed in my cxpc<flations with regard to their re- 
taining their original fhape; for, on wearing them but 
a few times, they lod much of their drd neatnefs, the 
contradions of the gum being only equal to about 
feven eighths of its extenfion. 

A fecond difadvantage arofe from a circumdance 
difficult to guard againd, which was, that if, .by any 
accident, the gum fhould be in the fmalled degree 
weaker in one place than another, the effc(d of exten- 
~ fion-f ell almod entirely on that part, and the confe- 
quence was, that it foon gave way. 

From what 1 had obferved of the advantage gai^wd 
in fubdance and uniformity of drength, by making 

VoL. V. • *L • 
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ofe of gunny as a bafis for the fol^s, 1 . was led to 
fuc^fe, that if an cladic cloth, in fome degree cor- ' 
reipondent to tipe eladicity of the gum, were ufed for 
boots, dockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was neceflary, that the defe<ds above 
mention^ might in a great meafure he remedied. 1 
accordingly made my fird experiment with Ceffimbazar 
dockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I 
plunged them into velTels containing the milk, which 
the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely didended with the gum in folution, 
that, upon becoming dry by expofure to the air, not 
only every thread, but every f ' )rc of the cotton had 
its own diftindl envelope, and in confequence was* 
equally capable of redding the a<dion of foreign bo- 
dies as if of folid gum. 

The fird coat by this method was of fuch thick- 
nefs, that for dockings or gloves nothing farther was 
neceflary. What w’ere intended for boots required a 
few more applications of milk with the dngers, and 
were dniihed as thofe made with the gum only. 

This mode of giving cloth as a bads I found to be a 
very great improvement: for, beddes the addition of 
drength received by the gum, the operation was much 
diortened. 

Woven fubdanccs, that are to be covered with the 
gum, as alfo the moulds on which they are to be 
placed, ought to be condderably larger than the bodies 
they are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much 
contracted from the abforption of the milk, lit de at , 
teration takes place in this diminution in dze, evW 
when dry, as about one third only of the fluid evapo- 
rates before the gum acquires its folid f<M‘m. 


Great 
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Grat attention muft be |»id to prevent one part oi 
^the gum coming in contad with another while wet 
with the milk or its whey; for the inAant that takes 
place, they become infeparably united. But Ihould 
we ever fucceed in having large plantations of our 
own vine, or in transferring the American tree (which 
is perhaps more produdive) to our poiTeflions, fo that 
milk could be procured in fufficient quantity for the 
covering various cloths, which {hould be done on the 
fpot, and afterwards exported to Europe, then the ad- 
vantages attending this lingular propecty of the milk 
would for ever balance its difad vantages: cloths, and 
coverings of different deferiptions, might then be 
made from this gum cloth, with an expedition fo much 
greater than by the needle, that would at lirA appear 
very furprizing: the edges of the feparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and 
brought into contad, when the article would be 
finilhed, and fit for ufe. Should both milk and whey 
be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can always 
be obtained, by which the fame end would be accom* 
plilhed. 

Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, 
nankeen, from the ftrength and quality of its fabric, 
appeared the bed calculated for coating with the gum. 
The method I followed in performing this, was, to 
lay the cloth fmooth upon a table, pour {he milk upon 
it, and with a ruler to fpread it equally. But Ihould 
this ever be attempted on a larger fcalc, I would re- 
commend the following plan: To have a ciftern for 
holding the milk a little broader than the cloth, to be 
covered with a crofs bar in the centre, which muft 
reach under the furface of the milk, and two rollers 
-.noeaend. Having filled the ciftern, one end of the 
piece of cloth is to be paffed under the bar, and 
through between the rollers; the former keeping the 
cloth immerfed in the milk, the latter in prefling out 
what is fuperfluc^s, fo that none may b^ loft. The 
Lz cloth 
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cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 
operation repeated until of whatever thickncfs wanted. 
For the reafonsrabove-tnentioncd, care muft be taken 
that one fold does not come in contad with another 
while wet. 

Having obfervcd that moft of the patent catheters 
and bougies made with a folution of the elaftic gum, 
whether in ether or in the effcntial oils, had either a 
difagrceable ftickinefs, or were too hard to admit of 
any advantage being derived from the clafticity of the 
gum, 1 was induced to make fomc experiments with 
the milk towards removing thefe objedtions. 

f 

From that fluid, by evapontion, I made feveral 
large fized bougies of pure gc.ui, which, from their 
over-flexibility, were totally ufclefs. I then took fomc 
flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I 
rolled up until of a proper fize, and which I rendered 
Iblid by foaking them in the milk, and thendrying them. 
'Thefe poflelTed more firmnefs than the former, but in 
no degree fufficient for the purpofc intended. Pieces 
of 'ftrong catgut, coated with the gum, I found to 
anfwer better than cither. 

Befides an effedlual cloathing for inanufadlurers 
employed with the mineral acids, which had been long 
a defideratum, this fubflance, under different modifi- 
cations, might be applied to a number of other ufe- 
ful purpofes in life; fuch as making hats, great coats, 
boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, filhermen, and every 
other defeription of perfons who, from their purfuits, 
are expofed to wet (lockings; for invalids, who fuffer 
from damps; bathing caps, tents, coverings for car- 
riages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks. . 
buoys, &c. 

This extraordinary vegetable produ(51ion, in place 
of being injured by water, at its ufual temperature 
4 is 
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.* is prefcrvcd by it. For acknowledge of this circum- 
ftance I am indebted to the Cbineje. Having (bme 
years ago commiflioned articles made of the elaftic 
gum from Cbinat I received them in a fmall jar filled 
up with water, in which ftate I have lince kept them 
without oblerving any ligns of decay. 

Should it ever be deemed an objeft to attempt 
plantations of the elafiic gum vine in Bengal, 1 would 
recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rajmabal and 
Bauglipore hills, as fituations where there is every pro- 
bability of fucceeding, being very fimilar in foil and 
climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
Wales's IJland. It would, however, be advifable to 
make the firfi trial at this fettlement, to learn in what 
way the propagation of the plant might be moft fuc- 
cefsfully conduced. A further experience may allb 
be neceflary, to afeertain the feafon when the milk 
can be procured of the befi quality, and in the greatell 
quantity, with the leaft detriment to the vine. 

* From an account of experiments made with the eladir Gum 
by M. Grossart, inferted in the Annals de Chimic f 6 r 1792, 
it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially 
dilTolving the gum fo as to render one part capable of being 
finally joined to another by prelTufe only. 
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A fiOTAI^lCAt OF 

Vk 6 gbf,A Elastioa, or CaOot-chouc Vine 
of Sumatra am) PuLto-^iiifANGi 

WITH 

Jctkoa ^ the Propertkt>'tf ve mjf^ed Juke, 
tmpared with thtfe af the 

Awirican Caout-chouc. 


‘ JIhy WILLIAM RpXI^GH, M. D. 

F )R the difeoviery of thU ofeful vine, we are, I 
believe* iadejbtcd to Mr. Howisok, late Surgm 
at Pullo-fitmgi but it would appear be had no op> 
portunity of, determining its botanical characfler. To 
Doilor CHkKtts Campbell, of Fort Markoreugb, vre 
owe the gratification arifing from a knowledge thereof. 

About twelve months ago I received from that gen- 
tleman, by means of Mr, FiaMtUG, very complete 
fpecimens, ia full foliage, fiower* and fruit. FrOm 
thele I was enabled to rraw^ it ,toiuela(s and order 
in the LinnJan Syftem. It forma a new genus in the ‘ 
clafs Pentandria, and order Monogy^,'dM comes in 
immediately after fabemamontmit confequently be- 
longs to the thirtieth natural order, or clafs called « 
CentorU by LiNKJBusin his natural method ofclad^^H 
cation or arrangement. Onie of the qualities qf the' 
plants of this o^ is* fhteir yielding, oq b^cQt, a 
fuice vjhich is generally 0y|i(y««and for the moil part 
deemed of a poilbnous » 

The generic name, tPrmlti, whaA I have given tc 
this plant, is from the ftryfture of the corol, and the 
fpecific name from the quality of its thickened juice. 
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So far as I can find, it does not appear that ever (hU 
/Vine has been taken notice of by any European till now. 

I have carefull;^ looked over the Hortus Malaharicuit 
Rum PH I US's Herbarium Anhoinenjet &c. &c. Figures ^ 
of Indian Plants, without being able to find any one 
that can with any degree of certainty be referred to. , 
A fubftance of «he fame nature, and probably the very 
fame, was difeovered in the Ifland of Mauritius^ by 
M. PoivRE, and from thence fent to France', but, fo “ 
far as 1 know, we are Rill ignorant of the plant that 
yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-chouc the term 
gum, refin, or gum-refin, eveiy one Teems feniible of, 
as it pofTel^s qualities totally '''fferent from all fuch 
fubllances as are ufually amng( d under thofe generic 
names: yet it Rill continues, by moR authors I have 
met with, to be denominated claRic reRn, or elaRic 
gum. Some term it Amply CaouUcboue, which I wifli 
may be conRdered as the generic name of all fuch 
concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) 
as polTefs elaRicity, inflammability, and are foluble in 
the eflential oils, without the alliRancc of heat. 

In a mere definition, it w'ould be improper to Rate 
what qualities the objed): does not pofiTefs; confe- 
quently it muR be underRood that this fubRance is not 
foluble in the menRruums which ufually diflblve refins 
and gums. 

Eaft India Caout-cbouc would be a very proper fpe- 
cific name for that of Urceola elajtica, were there not 
other trees which yield juices fo fimilar, as to come 
under the fame generic character; but as this is really 
the cafe, I will apply the name of the tree whicji yields 
it for a fpccific one. £. G. Caout-cbouc of Urceola 
elafttca, Caout-cbouc of Ficus IndieUt Caout-cbouc of 
jittocarpus integrifolia, &c. &c. 
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D£SCRIPTi6n of the plant qRGEOl,^. 

PENTANDRIA MONOGYNU. 

' Gen. Char, calyx beneath five-toothed; cofol 
^ohe petaled, pitcher lhaped, witli its contra<ftcd; 
’ itnoutli five-toothed : ncAary entire, furrounding the 
germs ; follicles two, round, drupRcious ; feeds nu- 
merous, immerfed in pulp. 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppolltc, oblong, pani- 
cles terminal, is a native of Sumatra, Pulfo-ptnajig, 
&c. Malay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very 
great extent, young Ihoots twining, and a little hai- 
ry, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured^' 
confidcrably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I 
found fcvcral fpecies of mofs, particularly large 
patches of lichen', the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, lliort-pctioled, horizontal, ovate, 
oblong, pointed, entire, a little fcabrous, with a few 
fcatterCd white hairs on the under fide. 

Stipules, none. 

Pamcks, terminal, brachiate, very ramus. 

Flowers, numerous, minute, of a dull, greeniih 
colour, and hairy on the outfide. 

Brafls, lanceolate,* one at each divifion and fubdi- 
vifion of the panicle. 

Calyx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, perma<* 
nent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher ihaped, hairy, mouth 
muclL contracted, five-toothed, divilions ereCt, acute, 
nectary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower two- 
thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very fhort, from the baf« 
of the corol., Anthers arrow lhaped, converging,'^ 

VoL. V. E bearing 
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bcAring their pollen in two grooves on the infide, near 
the apex ; between thefe grooves and the infertions of 
the filaments they are covered with white foft hairs. 

t 

Plfiil, germs two ; above the ne«Jfary they are very 
hairy round the margins of their truncated tops. Style 
fingle, Ihorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, with 
a circular band, dividing it into two portions of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally comprelTcd into 
the lhape of a turnip, wrinkled, leathery, about three 
inches in their greateft diameters — one celled, two 
vah ed. 

Seeds, very numerous, reniform. immerfed in firm 
flelhy pulp. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 


1. A braiichlet in flower, natural fize. 

‘1, \ flow’d magnified. 

o. The fame laid open, which expofes to \iew' the 
fitcaMoii of the ftamens inferted into the bottom 
of the cored, the n«*(^ariuin lurrounding the 
lower half of the two germs, then upper half 
ivith hairy margins, the ftjle and oaate party- 
coloured ; liigma appearing above tlie nectary. 

4. Outiide of one of the fiamens; , c , 

5. Inlidc of the Um,- ? 

fi. The ncetanum 1. id op n. cvpoling to view tlie 
whole oI the pi fill. 

7 . The two feed vclkls ( c illed bv Linn anis folVu Ics), 
nai’ural five ; half of one of. them is n*moved, to* 
fhew the feed immerfed in pulp. V portion 
thereof is aho cut awav. which more clearly 
fliers s the fituation and lliapc of the feed. 


.’From w'ounds made in the bark of this plant there 
oc^s a milky fluid, which on cxpo(|(r^ to the open;, 
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feparates into an eUftic coagulum, ami vatery 
liquid, appareotly of no ufe, after tlie I'eparatioo tak«« 
place. This coa^lum is not only like the AmeHcaQ 
caout-chouc or Indian rubber, but *poirelies the lam^ 
properties, as will be feen from the following experi- 
ments and obfervations made on fome which had been 
ex^adled from the vine about five months ago. A ball 
of it now before me, is to my fenfe, totally void of 
fmell, even when cut into, is very firm, nearly fphe-' 
rical, mcafures nine and a half inches in circumfe- 
rence, and weighs feven ounces and a quarter, its co-» 
lour on the outfide is that of American caout-chmiCt 
w'here frelh cut into of a light brown colour till the 
a<5tion of the iur darkens it; throughout there are nu- 
merous fmall cells, filled with a portion of light brown 
watery liquid above mentioned. This ball, in fimidy 
falling from a height of fifreed feet, rebounds about 
ten or tweh e times, the firft is from five to feven feet 
high, the lucceeding ones of courfe lefiTening by 
gradation. 

This fubfrance is not now foluble in the above men- 
tioned liquid contained in its cells, although fo in- 
timately blended therewith when firft drawn from tlie 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied 
to the various purpofes to which it is fo well adapted 
when in a fluid fratc. 

From what has been faid. It will be evident that 
this caoHt-choucy poifelles a confiderable fhare of foli- 
dity and elafticity in an eminent degree. 1 compared, 
the lafr quality, with that of American camt’-cliouc 
by taking fmall flips pf each, and extending them till 
they broke ; that of Urceola, wasr found capable of* 
bearing a much greater degree of extenfion, (and 
contradion) than the American : however, this may 
be owing to the time the reipe(ftive fubfUmces hjtve 
been drawn frpm their plants. 
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The Urceola caouuckmte, rubs out the marks of t 
black lead pencil, as readily as the American, and is 
evidently the fubftance of which the Chinefe make 
their claftic rings.' 

• 

It contains much combuftible matter, burning^n- 
tirely away, with a clear flame, emitting a confidera • 
ble deal of dark-coloured fmoke which readily con- 
denfes into a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, 
or lamp-black ; at the lame time it gives but little 
fmell, and that not difagreeable ; the combullion is 
often fo rapid, as to raufe drops of a black liquid, 
very like tar, to fall from the burning mafs ; this is 
equally inflammable witli the reft, and continues 
when cold in its feini-fluid ftate, 'Ut totally void of 
clafticity, in America iha caout-rhouc is ofed for 
torches, Ours appears to be equally fit for that pur- 
pofe. Expofed in a filver fpoon to a heat, abcnit 
equal to that whicli melts lead or tin, it is reduced 
into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, I'uch as drops 
from it during conibuflion, and is equally deprived of 
its elaftic power®, confequently rendered unfit for 
thofe purpofes, for which its original clafticity ren- 
dered It lo proper. 

It is infoluble in fpirlts of wine, nor has water any- 
more eftcc^t on it, except w'hen allilled by heat, and 
then it is only foftened by it. 

Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, 
charcoal like fubftance, beginning at the furface of 
the caout-chouc, and if the piec<-'. are not very thin, of 
,fmall, it requires feme days to penetrate to their cen- 
tre; during the procefs, the acid is rendered very dark 
eolonred, almoft black. If the fulpliuric acid is pre- 
noufly diluted, with only an equal quantity of svater, 
it does not then appear lo have any efieft on this fub- 
ftance, nor is the colour of the liquid changed thereby/ 

Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to • foit, 
yellow, unelaitic mafs, while the acid is rendered yel - 
low ; at the end of two days, the cawt-chme had ae* 
quired fotne degree of friability an*d harditefs. . The 
fame experiment made on American caauUchwc was 
attfnded with iimilar effe6ls. Muriatic acid had no 
effedt on it. 

Sulphuric mther only ibftened it, and rendered the 
different minute portions it was cut into ealily united, 
and without any feeming diminution of clalficity. 

Nitric mther I did not find a better menffruum 
than the vitriolic, confcquently, if the mthcr I em- 
ployed was ptire, of winch 1 luve Ibmc doubt, tJiis 
fublfance muff differ eflentially from that of America^ 
which Bern I Alin reports to be foluble in nitric 
mthcr. 

Where this fubffance can be had in a fluid Hate, 
there is no neceflity for diffolving or foftening it, to 
render it applicable to the various ul’es for which it 
may be retjuired ; but where the dry caout-chouc is 
only procurable, Ijulphuric aether promifes to be an 
ufeful medium, by which it may be rendered fo foft 
as to be readily formed into a variety of fhapes. 

Like American caout-chouc, it is foluble in the ef- 
fential oil of turpentine, and I And it equally fo in 
Cajeput oil, an effential oil, laid to.be obtained flom 
the leaves of Meialeitca Leucadendron, Botli folutions 
appear perfeft, thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of 
wine, added to the folution in Cajeput oil, foon 
united with the oil, and left the caout-chouc flo&ting;* 
on the mixture in a foft femi-fluid flatc, which, ou 
being wafhed in the fame liquor, and expofed to the 
air, became as Arm as before it was diflblvcd, and 
retained its elaflic powers perfeftly, while in the in- 
termediate Aaies between femi-Amd and Arm, it could 

L 3 be 
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lie draun ottt into long, tranfparent threads, refem> 
bling, in the polilh of their furface, the fibres of the 
tendons of animals ; when they broke, the elafticity 
was fo great, that^ each end inftantaneoufly returned 
to its refpedtive mafs. Through all thcfe ftages the 
leaft prelfure with the finger and thumb united dif- 
ferent portions, as perfectly as if they never had been 
feparatc'd, and without any clammineis, or fticking 
to the fingers, which renders moll of the folutions of 
mout-chout, fo very unfit for the purpofes for which 
they arc required. A piece of catgut covered with 
the lialf infpifliited folution, and rolled between two 
fmooth furfiiccs, foon acquired a polilh, and con- 
fiftence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I allb 
found a good menllnium for i\riicrican camt-chouc, 
and was as readily feparated by the addition of a little 
fpirit of wine, or mm, as the other, and appears 
equally fit for ufe, as I covered a piece of catgut with 
the walhed folution, as perfeAly as with that of Lr- 
fttoh'. The only difference I could obferve, was a 
little more adhefivenefs from its not drying fo quickly; 
the oil of turpentine had greater attradlion for the cd^ 
cni-cJiouc, than for the fpirits of wine, confequently 
remained obflinately united to the-former, which pre- 
vented its being brought into that Hale of firmneis fit 
for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput oil 
was the menllruuin. 

The Cajeput folution employed as a vamifli dW 
not dr}', but remained moill and clammy, whereas 
the turpentine folution dried pretty fall. 

^ • 

, Exprefled oil of olives and Hnfeed proved imper- 
fect rnenftruums while cold, as the caout-choucy in fe- 
Veral days, was only rendeied foft, and the oils ^Icid, 
but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts 
tin, continued for about tw'enty-five minutes, it was 
perieClly dillblvcd, but the folution remained thin 
and void of elallicity. I alfo found it 'foluble in was, 

and 
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and in butter in the fame degree of heat, but ftiU 
thefc folutions were without clafticity, or any appear- 
ance of being ufeful. 

I fliall now conclude what I have to offer on the 
caout-choucy or Urceola elafticCy with obferving that 
fbme philoii^hcrs of eminence liave entertained doubts 
of the American caout-chouc being a (implc vegetable 
fubftance, and fufpedl it to be an artificial produc- 
tion, an idea which I hope the above detailed experi- 
ments will help to eradicate, and confequently to re- 
ftore the hiftories of that fubflance by M. De la Con- 
Jamine and trthers, to that degi'ce of credit to which 
they fcom jultly entitled, in fupport of which it may 
be further ohferved, that belides Lrceoht tlufitea there 
are many other trees, natives of the Torrid Zone, that 
yield a milky juice, potleifmg qualities nearly of the 
fame nature, as artocarpus hitegrifolia (common jack 
tree) ficus reVtgiofus et Indica, liippomane biglattdulofay 
Cecropia pel tat a, &i\ 

The caout-chouc or ficus rcligufii, the Hindus con- 
fider the moll: tenacious vegetable juice they are ac- 
quainted witli ; from it their belt bird lime is pre- 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe 
of ficus Indica and artocarpus mtegrifolia, by experi- 
ments, fimilar to thofe above related, and found them 
trifiingly elaftic when compared witli the American 
and Urceola caout-choucs, but infinitely more vifeid 
than either ; they are alfo inflammable, though in a' 
lefs degree, and Ihew nearly the fame phencMnena 
when immerfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauftic 
alkali, alkohol, fat, and eflential oils; but the folution 
in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of 
w'intb and collcdled again like the folutions of the 
Urceola and American caout-choucs. 
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XV. 


SOME ACCOUNT OP .THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

OP 

JAYASINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR 
JAYANAGAR. 

By William Hunter, Efquire. 

W HILE the attention of the learned world has 
been turned towards the flate of fcience in 
remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
yiftatick Society have been more particularly di- 
rected to inveftigate the knowledge attained' by the 
ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due 
t.o a congenial fpirit, to refcue from oblivion thofe 
among their defcendants in modern times, who, riling 
fuperior to the prejudices of education, of national 
pride and religion, iiave ftriven to enrich their coun- 
try with fpicntific truth derived from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jayasinha is not unknown in Eu- 
rope ; it has been conhgned to immortality by the 
pen of the illuftrious Sir William Jones ; but yet, 
the extent of his exertions in the caule of fcience is 
little known ; and the juft claims of fuperior genius 
and zeal will, I hope, juftify my taking up a part of 
the Society’s time with a more particular enumefa- 
tion of his labours. , 

Jby-sing or Jayasinha fucceeded to the inheri- 
tance dt the ancient Rajahs of Ambhere, in the year 
Vieramaditiya 1750, correfponding to l6p3 of the 
Chrifiian sera. His mind had been early ftored widi 
the knowledge contained in the Hindu writings, but 
he appears to have peculiarly attached himfelf to the 

mathc- 
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mathematical fciences, and his reputation for fkill in 
them flood fo high, that he was chofen by the Empe- 
ror Mahommrd Shah to reform the calendar, which, 
from the inaccuracy of tJie exifting tables, had coafed 
to correfpond with tlie actual appearance of the hea- 
vens. Jayasixha undertook the talk, and conftrudled 
a new let of tables, which in honour of the reigning 
prince he named Zeej Mahonmetijhdhy. By theff alma- 
nacks are conllrui^ed at Dehlvt and all allronomical 
computations made at the prefent time. The bell and 
moll authentic account of his labours for the comple- 
tion of this w oik and the advancement of allronomical 
knowledge is contained in his own preface to the '/je'ej 
MahommedJhahj, wlucii follows with a literal tranl- 
lation. 


‘ Pra'^e be to God, 

* fuch that the minutely 

* difeerning genius of the 

* profoundell geometers 

* in uttering the fmallell 

* particle of it, may open 

* the mouth in confef- 

* fion of inability ; and 

* fuch adoration, that the 

* ftudy and accuracy of 
allronomcrs w'ho mea- 

* fure the heavens, on 

* the firft Ilep towards 

* expreffing it, may ac- 
‘ knowledge their alto- 

* nifliment ami utter in- 

* lufticiency. Let us 
‘ devote ourfelvcs at the 
‘ altar of the King of 

* Kings, hallowed be his 

* name 1 in the book of 

* the regifter of whofe 


^cXicc 

AjijOO (^lof 

okJ o* 

uou U 

^!/^l j 

cXjL^' 

oJiC. 

^ power 
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* power the lofty orbs of 

^ heaven are only a few . - ^ , 

* leaves ; and the ftars 




and that heavenly 
courfer the fun, a ftnall 
piece of money in the 
treafury of the empire 
of the Moft High. 


.1 




jl 


OumJ 


v^tsr^ yj\ oJbu 
\j ci>^ ^y 

CJirJy^y<^J 

J 

J ?!>• 


iibi 


I •• • I •*• 


‘ If he had not adorned 
‘ the pages of th^ table 

* of the climates of tile 
‘ earth with the lines of 
‘ rivers, and the cha- 
‘ rasters of gralles and 
‘ trees, no calculator 

* could have conftru6led 
^ the almanack of the 

* various kinds of feeds 

* and of fruits which it 

* contains. And if he _ 

* had not enlightened ^ i/" 

* the dark path of the jI -iXS JcuobT? 

‘ elements with the a . ^ 

‘ torches of the fixed f 

‘ftars, the planets, and j Qi 

* the re^Iendent fun and pUu’ eXjj 

‘ moon, how could it .j 


vi>bsr' J Cij^ajU JjX* 
Uw 


‘ have been poftible to 
* arrive at the end of 


* our wifties, or to cfcape . jj*. CkXJia. 
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‘ the precipices of igno- 

* ranee. 

* From inability to 

* comprehend .the all-en- 

* compalUng beneficence 
‘ of his power, Hippar- 

* onus is an ignorant 

* clown, who wrings the 

* hands of vexation ; and 

* in the contemplation of 

* his exalted majefty, 
‘ Ptolemy is a bat, who 
‘ can never arrive at the 
‘ fun of* truth ; The dc» 

* monllrations of Eu- 

* CUD are an imperfeft 
‘ llcctch of the forms of 

* his contrivance ; and 

* thoufands of Jemsheo 

* CAs«Yt or Nuseer 

* Toosee, in this at- 

* tempt would labour in 

* vain. 

‘ But fince the well- 

* willier of the works of 

* creation, and the ad- 

* miring fpc<ftator of the 

* theatre of infinite wif- 

* dom and providence, 

* Servai-J^Jing from the 
‘ firft dawning of reafon 
*• in his mind, and during 
‘ its progrefs towards ma- 

* turity, was entirely de- 
‘ voted to the ftudy of ma- 
t thcmatical fcience, and 

* the bent of his mind was 

* conftintly direded to 

* the folution of its moft 


O' r' j 


^ j ^ 

y c\j jjUj 'wP ll/T" 

j ' .Sf' 
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* difficult problems ; by 

* the aid of the fupreme 

* artificer he obtained a 

* thorough knowledge of 

* its principles and rules. 
‘ — He found that the cal- 
' culation of the places of 

- ' the fiars as obtained 

* from the tables in com- 
.non ufc, fuch as the 

* new tables of Seid 

* Goobganee andKitA' 
‘ cAXEE,andthe21i^Ar^- 

* /V.7 - Mu/a - Chand - Ak- 
‘ ber-Jhahtty and the 
' Hindu books, and the 
‘ European tables, in ve- 
‘ ry manj' cafes, give 

* them widely difftrent 
‘ from thofe determined 
‘•by obfervation : efpe- 
‘ cially the appearance of 
‘ the new moons, the 
‘ computation of which 
‘ does not agree with ob- 

* fervation. 

* Seeing that very im- 
‘ portant'affairs both re- 

* garding religion and 
‘ the adminifiration of 

* empire depend upon 

* thefe ; and that in the 

* time of the riling and 

* fetting of the planets, 
‘ and the fcafons of 

* echpfes of the fun and 
‘ moon, many confidera- 

* ble difagreements, of a 
‘ finiilar nature, were 

* found ; he reprefented 


>1 ^oUu 


cXaXmj 

J 

JujU J 

^ La 

scXib LL« U I 


jLTAj^r 

j j 

^ j.iojX^ of«^ 

iSlistmjjjyid 

v:yl9 J v:yU 

it 
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* it to his majefty of dig- 

* nity and power, the 

* fun of the firmament 
‘ of fplicity and domini- 
‘ on, the fplendor of the 

* forehead of imperial 

* magnificence, the iin- 

* rivalled pearl of the fea 
‘ of fovereignty, the in- 

* comparably brighteft 

* ftar of the heaven of 
‘ empire, wliofe liandard 

* is the Sun, whofe reti- 

* xiuc the Moon ; wliofe 
lance is Mars, and his 
pen like Mercury* ; 
with attendants like 
Vkni's ; whofcthrefli- 
old is the Iky, wh(^e 
fignet is Jupiter ; 

‘ whofe centincl Sa- 




c/nr J 

ySsd! 

o^JLkJLo OOLj 

yk. 

kA^U 

ImL— ImIi 


^UoXxnJI ^UoAjmJI 

CiLjjJjI (_^i3 ^<.Xa-Xj.W 


‘ turn; the Emperor 

* defeended from a long 

* race of Kings ; an 
‘ Alexander in Uigni- 
‘ ty ; the fluulmvof God ; 

* the vi<5lorioiis king, 
‘ Mahonmed Shah, may 

* he evci' be triumpliant 
‘dn battle I 

‘ He was plcafcd to rc- 
‘ ply. fince you, who kre 

* learned in the myfteries 

* of fcience, have a per- 

* fe^f knowledge of this 
‘ matter ; having aflem- 
‘ bled tiie aftconomers 
*,3ndgeometriciansof the 

* fiith of Islam and the 
*' ^randns and Pandit 


sli Jtysr® (^>lc5Li 
(^..3 I A-k.^ JK>' 
C£j J \j (J^ Lx.y J I 


i*Wj‘ 

^ ^ VJZ>\.AmI 

J JU <AxJ J 

and 
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^and the ailrooomers of (X*Xja^ i 

‘ £aro/f, and having pre- : ...... f ..TV 

* pared all the apparatus v;..a>,»7vy Aa^u*». 

‘ of an obfervatory, do . 

‘ you lb labour for the af- JuU ’ 

‘ certaining of the point ^ ^ 

* inqueftion, thatthedil* 

‘ agreement between the cio, * ajAi ^ »v*l 
' calculated times of thole -^ ... 

‘phenomena, and the V* 

‘ times ih )vhich they are ^jii y 

* obl'erved to happen may ^ 

‘ be re<ftified. . i v • 

‘ Although this was ^ vJT 

‘ a mighty talk, which <A 5 JcX** uy J s^ 

‘during a long period of (^l^L J| 

‘ time none of the power- “ * ’ •> !».... mi v 

‘ ful Rajahs had profc- '^'-5 , 

* cuted ; nor, among the O O^' 

‘ tribes of Islam, lince )\ yb Jjfcl AS j 

‘ the time of tlie martyr- , i . i ... i 

‘ prince, whole lins arc ••• ^ 

‘ forgiven, Mirza Ulu- A^s 0^*5 

‘ ga Beg, to the prefent, igy, Jl^ j! 

‘ which comprehends a > . ^ ’ ^ 

* period of more than * 

‘ three hundred years,had , i ^ L*, .".1 A / rA< 

‘ any one of the king., ^ 

‘ poflifled of fower and thd V qI.^ ■^. 0« 

* dignity, turned his at- .Jl AaiJ*X» 

f o'VjT' ^ t,?' /. 

j\ sOi 

vXki L* .OJ 1 , 


* tention to this objedi ; 
‘ yet, to accomplifh the 
' exaltedcommandwhich 
‘ hehadrcceived,he(V 9 '- 

* fing,) bound the girdle 

* pf refolution .about the 
‘loins of his foul, and 
‘ conftrudled here (at 
‘ Dehly) feveral^of the 




‘ inRrumentsofanobfer*- aJc^Um tS^K* 

* ^ ‘ vatory. 
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* Tatory,fuch ashad been 

* eredled at SamarcanJ, 

* ‘agreeably to the Mv/ul~ 

* man books : fuch as Za*- 

* tul-huhuki of brafs, in 

* diameter three guvi of 

* the meafurc now in ufe, 

* (which is nearly equal to 

* twpeubitsof theCorawi^ 
‘ '^XiAZai-ul-Jkobetetn^iXid 
*'Zat-ul-Jiicheiem^ and 

* Suds-FukheriyZ.n6. Jham- 

* lab. But finding that 
‘ brafs infiruments did 

* not comeup totheideas 

* which he had formed of 
‘ accuracy,becaufcof the 
‘-fmallnels of their fize, 

* the want of divifion in- 

* to minutes, the fhaking 

* and wearing of their 

* axes, the difplacement 

* of the centres of the cir- 

* cles, and the fhifting of 

* the planes of the inftru- 

* ments ; he concluded 
*vthat the reafon why the 

* determinations of the 

* cientSjfuchasHippAR- 

* cnu8 and Ptolemy 
* vproved inaccurate, mult 

* have been of this kind; 
^therefore he conftrudl- 

* ^ ed ^ in Dar- nl-kheU^et 
*\^uth'Jehanabad, which 
•4»the-feat of empire a«d 
'.pfofperity, infiruments 
•■of his own invention, 

* ftiiclr as Jey-pergbs and 
‘ Ram-jmter and Scmrdti’ 


^ 


u*- 


'CX>M 




xJI 


ji ojf 

yo 

Cj\£xX9jfi^ 

d<VbM 

^1 cX>!JtiO L« cXi’ 

JU^f j 

obT 

(^sl 

m. ^ ^ ••! ** 

cl «M I .- a*Ai 

.c>? ' ^ ^ 
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* junter, the femidUmetcr 

* of which is of eighteen 

* cubits, and one minute 

* on it is a barley-corn 

* and a half ; of Hone and 

* lime, <)f perfedl ftabili- 
‘ ty, with attention tatlie 

* rules of geometry, and 

* adjuftment to the meri- 
‘ dian, and to the latitude 

* of the place, and with 
‘ care in the mealuring 

* and hxing of thorn ; lo 
‘ that the inaccuracies 
‘ from the ihaking of the 
‘ circles, and the wear- 
‘ ing of tlioir axes, and 

* dilplacement of their 
‘ centres, and the inequa- 
‘ lity of the minutes, 
‘ might be corrcdled. 

‘ TJuis an accurate 

* method of coiifl rafting 
‘ an obfci v atoiy was efta- 
‘ blifhcd ; and the dif- 
‘ Icrence which had ex- 
‘ ifted between the com- 
‘ puted and obferved 
‘ places of the fixed flars 

* and planets, by means 
‘ of obferving their mean 

* motions and aberrations 

* with fuch infliuments, 
‘ was removed. And, in 

* order to confirm the 

* truth "of thefe obferva- 
‘ tions, he conflruftcd 
‘ infinimentsof the fame 
‘ kind in Suvdi J^poof, 

* and Matrj,zt^Betu!ret, 
‘ and Oujfin . — When he 

' ‘ compared thefe obfer- 
VOL. V. 


4 Ou I 

c\ASb OvaXc 

1— ^ (,.5*** 

J ^jcXjLw j 

c>^ iC]^j 

I J) ciULy 

C^LAjvM U f ‘ 

V’ 

cxiLLm’ ^Ju 

J 

!/y^ 

eXA jO ^ 

AA.^^1 £^CUft<iXag^ 

c;,uIa> >1 qXju y 

aXt Utr&O^Xj JeAt, 

*M ‘,vat& 
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* vatories, after allowing 

* for the difference of 

* longitude between the 
‘ places where t^^ey Hood, 
‘ the obfer vat ions and 


cX»— 

cXm cX/ tf s 


.cdcuUuon. ,gr«d.- 

< Hence he deteimined • i v .•*. i 


* Hence he deteimined 

* to cicift fimilar oblcr- 
‘ vatories in other large 

* cities, that io everyper- 

* fon who IS devoted to 
thefe ftudies, whenever 

* he willies to afeertain 
‘ the place of a ftar, or 
‘ the rclatis'e lltuation of 
‘ one liar to another, 

might by thefe inftru- 
‘ ments obferve the phe- 
‘ nomena. But, Iceing 
‘ that in many cafes it is 
‘ neceflaiy to determine 
‘ pall or future pheno- 

* mena, and alfo, that in 
^ the inllant of their oc- 
‘ currentc, clouds oi ram 

* may prevent the obfer- 

* vation, or the power 

* and opportunity of ac- 
‘ cefs to an oblervatory 
‘ may be wanting, he 

* deemed it necclfaiy 

* that a table be con- 
‘ llru^led, by means of 
' which the daily places 

* of the liars being cal- 


1(3 ^ 

D' <3(3 

^ f C Ia)*i I 

^ J?. ^ L>'^ 


^ J?. ^ L>'^ 

^ AkxX,M^ ^ I 

^JUo - I- 
c:ojl^(3 ^AJ ^ <3^L^J 

4\^=7 cX^kiG 


Aaa:^ iAa 4) 


* deemed it necclfaiy ^ 

‘that a table be con- A^a<3y^AA "^ l*w 

‘ llrutftcd, by means of i ^ cv,T 

' which the daily places JUiL^! . 

* of the liars being cal- .'-x 

‘ culated every year, and . ^^*3 _^c3 b<3^ — .IjSsasw' 

‘ difpofed in a <;alendai, * . ^ ^ 

^ mav be aUavs in rcadi- ^ .si V 

■ndS. „ 

‘In the fame manner 

' as tJie geometers and Lw OuLm ^Is3y.al^ j 

ailronomers 




'* may be always in readi- 
* nefk 

‘ In the fame manner 
‘ as tJie geometers and 
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' aftronotners of antiqui- 
* ty beftowed many years •- -• ^ 


on 


jeitowea many years •• ^ j^- 

the practice of ob- • f .. ^ 


* fervation, thus, for the 

‘ eftablifhment of a cer- ^ 

‘ tain method, after hav- a . * 

* ing conftrudtcd thefe v 

* inllruments, the places 
‘ of the liars were daily 

^ obferved. After feven x.^ r T » 

‘ years had been Ipent m 

* this employ meht, in- r'^ tlHV 

‘ formation was received, - ^ Ou ^ 

f oK/mi*- ^) iic r»K_ **« ^ 


‘ fcrvatorics had 
‘ conftru(5led in Europe, 
‘ and that the learned of 


O 


UjI 


* that country were em- ^ 

‘ ployed in tlie pftifccu- «ijuk.__;L> vajI 4$^ 

* tion of this important A y^jX^ 




bt-^l 

LXajU 


* work ; that the bulinefs 

* of the obl'ervatory was 


* Hill carrying on there, ijlj^ v— iuAsy 

* and that thev w'ere con- f . i ^ i • , • i 

‘ n.inll« laKoti'rltlfr ^ ^ 


ftanlly labouring to dc- ' i/'., ^ , 

* termine w'ilh aecuracy, 

* the fubtletics of this I'ci- 

‘cnce. For this reafon, "LbcXjeXb 

* having fent to that » • /-f.. 

* country feveral Ikilful * ^ 


4 


^ perfons along witli Pa- L> aS^ fvih 

; pnKMANbEL,andhav- _ 

‘ ing procured the new Sr' . .. " ^ ,;7^ '! 

tables which had bcca ^ 

‘ conllrti^d there thirty • b aJCAJ" v^‘ ^ 

years* beforehand pub- :• iV' ^ i •• i 

lilhed under, the name J ^ ..«{ 

oi’L^yer'f-, as well as 4 a**)I 

* Jbysing finifhed his tables in the year of tlicHiJira 
A. D. 1728. • 

t Da LA Hxae, piiblifhed tlie firlt edition of his tables Ui l687jf 
audthefecood in 1702* « , 

M a *4l^e 
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* the European tablcsan- 
^ tenor to thofc ; on ex- 
^ aminingand comparing 
' the calculations ot tlicle 

* tables, with adiuil ob- 
‘ fer\ation, it appeared 
^ there was an uror in the 
‘ formoi, in alligning the 
‘ moo.i\s place, ol half a 
' degiec : althougli tlie 
^ error m the otinr p!a- 
' nets Wtt- nor to^n at, \ci 
‘ theiinie >o{ lol u and lu- 
‘ nar cchp<» ^ h^* foi nd to 
‘ conic out l.'ic 1 or c^rlui 
^ than tlic truth, by the 

* fouirh pait of a jirjiffffy 

^ or tifU'cu Ilcnce 

* lie concluded that, lince 

* in allronoinical 

‘ inftruments have not 

* been coiiilru(^cd of 
^ Inch a lize, and lo laigc 
‘ diameters, the motions 
‘ whieh hav'e been ob- 
^ fciwcd with them may 

* hav'e dcviatcfl a little 
^ from the truth ; linctMn 
^ this place, by the aid of 
‘ tlie unerring aitincer, 
^ altronomical inliru- 
^ mentb have been con- 
^ 11ruft<:d with all tlaux- 

^ ^ a<T:nef^ that 'the Iicirt 
* ^ t im dclire ; and the nio- 

* tions of the liars hav^c, 
‘ for a long period, been 
^ conftantly obfc'rved 


^ ^j\Xi ^ jC 

^ Lb? 
jLa>^ 

^ icXjlj I 

^ s-^Li 

AAj<^iS it I 

* e^ j •»- j 1 e!v 

^ ( .r* e> y:^ vAJl <XA=ik.)..iMj 
cXJI <wIj (mT iikw jXj 

i- 

^il==i\ i lx I 

^L#jg 

<X3z'^Li^ ^Jei 
vx^eX^Li^'A/^ e^j cXjU 
V jL5 AjvA^ 


I^Lam 4 * c j 


I 


lyjT^ I ^ 


^ Equal to fix minutes <)f o»ir tine, an cwr cf three mii"ires in 
' themooiiN pljte would oc^aliv^n lh»s difference in i n:c. it 

* is litiprolublc, that La Hiaa's tables fliould J?e inaccurate to the 
‘ ewent nientioncd abov'e, of half a degiee^ I concme ihexe muft 
' be an 'iioi in the oiigin*il 

* ivitH 
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« with them ; agreeably 
‘ to obfer^ ation the mean 

* motions and equations 

* were eftabhflicd. lie 
' found the calculation to 

* agree peifcdtly with the 

* obfervation ; and al- 
‘ though even to this day 
‘ the bufinels of the ob- 
‘ iciwator} 15 earned on, 

* a table under die name 
‘ of his Majcftj , the Iha- 
‘ dow of God, conipic- 
‘ liending the moft accu- 
‘ rate rules, and moftper- 
‘ ledl methods of tom- 

* putation was conftrurt- 

* ed ; that lo, when the 
‘ places of the ftafs, and 
‘ the appearance of the 

* new moons, and the 

* cclipfes ol the fun and 
‘ moon, and the con- 
‘ junrtionsof tliehcaven- 

* 1) bodies, are comput- 
‘ cd by it, they mav ar- 

* rive as near as polliblc 
‘ to the truth, which, in 
‘ faft , is e\ ery day feen 

* and confirmed in the 
‘ oblervators. 

‘ Itthereforebehoveth 

* thofe who excel in this 
‘ art, in return for fogreat 
‘ a ben^^ to ofier up 

* their prayers for long 

* continuanceofthepow- 

* cr and profperity of fo 
‘ good a King,, the fafe- 
‘ guard of the earth, and 

* thus obtain for them- 

* felves a bleffing in 

* both worlds. 


tXjwo^i ^ 

I <JJa 

IcXj 4O cXkm 5 

JsJulyjv^UI^ 
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The five obfervatories conftru<?led by Jayajinha ftill 
cxift, in a ftate more or lefs perfect. Having had the 
opportunity of examining four of the number, I fhall 
Aibjoin a fnort tlefcription of them. 

The obfervatory at Dehly is lituated without the 
walls of the city, at the diftance of one mile and a 
quarter ; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jummah Mvf- 
jitl, at the diftance of a mile and three quarters, its 
latitude 28 deg. 37 min. .37 fee. N. * longitude 77 
deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. from Greenwich ; it conlifts of 
fcveral jietached buildings : 

1. A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented 
at the letter A in Sir llohert llarkcf's defeription of 
the Benares obfervatory, (Ph. Tran . vol. LXVII.) its 
form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and 
thofeof the circle on whichthc degrees were marked, arc 
broken in fcveral places. The length of the gnomon, 
meafured with a cliord, I found to be 118 feet feven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the latitude of 
the obfervatory, 28 deg. 37 min.; this gives the length 
of the bafe lO-l feet one inch, and the perpendicular 
hdght sS feet nine inches ; but, the ground being 
lower at the north end, the adlual elevation at the top 
of the gnomon above it is more than this quantity. 
This is the inftrument called by Jaxajinha, femrat 
Hunter (the prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but 
the edges of the gnomon and of the arches, where the 
graduation was, were of white marble, a few fmall 
portions of which only remain. 

. 2. At a little diftance from this inftrument tow’ards 
the N. W. is another equatorial dial, more entire, but 
fmaller, and of a difterent conftnuftion. In^#he mid- 
dle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in tfiefe build- 
ings, contains a ftair up to the top. On each tide of 

* The- latitude adigned to it in the Zeej Mahomnu(lfbaly U 28 
S 7 toin. 

this 
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this gnomon are two concentric femicircles, having for 
their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; tliey 
have a certain inclination to the horizon : at the fouth 
point, I found it to be twenty-nine tdegrees (nearly 
equal to the latitude,) but at fomc* diftance from tliai 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, 
that they reprefent meridians, removed by a certain 
angle upon the meridian of the place. On each tide 
of this part is another gnomon, equal in fize to the 
former ; and to the eallward and weltward of them, 
are the arclies on which the hours arc marked. The ulc 
of the centre part above deferibed, I have never been 
able to learn. I’he length of the gnomon, which is equal 
to the diameter of the outer ciiclc, is thirty-five feet 
four inches. The length of a degree on the outer 
circle is .3.74 inches. The diftance between the 
outer and inner circle is two feet nine inches. Each 
degree is divided into ten parts, and each ot thele is 
fubdivided into ifx parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building conne(51;8 the 
three gnomons at their highell end, and on this wall 
is defenbed a graduated femicircle, for taking the* al 
titudcs of bodies, that lie due eafi or due well from 
the eye of the oblors cr. 

4. To the weftwardof thi^ building, andclofcto it, 
is a wall, in the plane of the meridian, on which is 
deferibed a double quadrant, having for centres the 
two upper corners of tKie wall, for obTerving the alti- 
tudes of bodies palling the meridian, either to the 
north or foutli of the Zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants ineafured 2.833 inches, and thele are di- 
vided into minutes. 

5. To the foutlxward of the great dial are t^ btiUi^- 
ings, named 
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VJluaml. They cxadtly rcfcmble .one another, and 
are defigned for the {.ime purpofe, which is to ob- 
serve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly bodies, 
they are two in*number, on purpofe that two perfons 
may obferve at the lame time, and fo compare and 
coirert their oblervaiious. 

Tbefc buildings arc circular, and in the centre of 
each IS :i pillar of the fame height with the building 
itltlf, which is open at top. From this pillai, at the 
height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed 
radii of Hone hoiizonlally to the circular wall of the 
building. Thefe radii ate thiity in number; the 
fparts between them arc equal to the radii themlchea, 
which inealurc in breadth asthey rei edefrom the pil- 
lar, fo that each radius and each termechate Ipace 
forms a leflor of hx degrees; 

The wall of the building at the fjiaccs betw^een the 
radii foims recedes intcinaJly, being thinner at thole 
places than where it joins the radii. In each of thefe 
receffes arc two window's, one o\er tlie othei ; and in 
the fides of the rccefs are fqiiarc holes, at about the 
didance of tw'o feet, abo\c one another, by means of 
which a pci Ion may climb to the top. On the edges 
of thefe recedes aie marked the degrees of the fun’s 
altitude, or rather the tangents of thofe degrees fhewn 
by the fhadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered 
from tlie top, from one degree to forty-fi\ e. For the 
altitude, when the fun riles 'higher, the degrees are 
marked on the horizontal radii ; but they aie num- 
bered from tlie pillar outwards, beginning with one, 
lb that the number here pointed out by the fhadow, 
is the complement of the altitude. Thefe degrees are 
fubdivid.ed into minutes. The fpaces on the jwill, op- 
pofite to the radii, arc divided into fix equtJ parts, or 
degrees, by lines drawn from top to bottom, but 
thefe degrees aie not fubdi\idcd. By ohfcrving on 

, which 
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which of thefe the ihadow of the pillar falls^ 
determine the lun’s azimuth. The parts on the ^U4r. 
oppolite to the radii, and the intermediate fpaces, in ttU 
fixty, are marked by lines reaching •to, the top, and 
painted of different colours. 

In the fame manner that we determine the altltutle 
and azimuth of the fun, we may alfo ohftirvc thofb of 
the moon, when her light is llrong enough to cafl a 
fhadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a 
flar, may alfo be found by placing the eye either on' 
one of the radii, or at the edge of one of the receffes in 
the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs 
than forty-five degrees,) and moving along till the 
top of the pillar is in a line with the objedt. The de- 
gree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, 
or its complement, and the azimuth is known from 
the number pf the radius to which the eye is applied. 

The dimenfions of the building are ^s follow ; 

Length of the radius from the circumfe- Ft. In, 
rcnce of the centre pillar to tlie wall ; 
being equal to the height of the wall 


above the radii - -- -- -- 24 6| 

Length of one degree on the circular wall 5* 

Which gives for the whole circumference 172 6 


Circumference < meafured by a handkerchief / . . ^ . 

of the pillar^ carried round it ^ * 

Deduced from its coloured") 
divifions meafured with ^ 17 2J 
k compafl'es - - - J 

I do not fee how obfervations can be made when 
the Ihad^w falls on .the fp.tces between the (lone rad^ 
or fedlors ; and from refiedVingon this, I am mciiaed 
to think, that the two inAruments, tnftead of being 
duplicates, may be fupplemcntary one to the other ; 
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the fe<lflors in one correfponding to 'the vacant fpaces 
in the other, fo that in one or other an obfervalion of 
any body vifible above the horizon, might at any 
time be made. * This point remains to be .afeer- 
tained. 

6. Between tliefe two buildings and the great equa- 
torial dial, is an inftrument called Jhamlah. It is a 
concave hemifpherical furface, formed of malbn work, 
to reprefent the inferior hemifplicrc of the heavens. 
It is divided by fix ribs of folid work, and as many 
hollow fpaces ; the edges of which reprefent meridians 
at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. 
The diameter of the hcmifphcre is twenty-feven feet 
five inches. 

The next in point of lizc and prefervation among 
thofe which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is fituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the. city in the quarter called 
Jeyfingpoonth^ where are Hill the rcniains of a palace of 
Jayafmha, who was loubahdar of Meliva, in the time 
of Mahomtml Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 

1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of 
the meridian. I.t is a flone wall twenty-feven feet 
Jiigh, and twenty-fix feet in length. The eaft fide is 
fmooth and covered with pjaifter, on which the qua- 
drants are deferibed ; on the weft fide is a ftair, by 
which you afeend to the top. At the top, near the 
two corners, and at the diftance of tw'cnty-five feet 
one inch from one another, were fixed two fpikes of 
iron, perpendicular to the plane of the wall ; , but 
rhefe have been pulled out. With thefe points as 
centres, and a radius equal to their diftanceuXwo arcs 
of 90 degrees are deferibed interfe^ting each other, 
/j'hefe arc divided in the manner ' reprefented in the 
1" ' margin. One divifion in the upper 

W i ti iii ir I I I! i i i inhnA^ circle is equal to fix degrees ; in the 

fecond 
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fccond one degree, (the extent contained in "the 
fpecimens) in the third fix minutes, atid in the f<9uith 
one minute. One of thefe arcs ferves. to obferve the ' 
altitude of any body to the north, and the other of any 
body to the fouth of the Zenith ; but the arc which 
has its centre to the fouth, is continued to the fouth- 
ward beyond the perpendicular, and its centre about 
lialf a degree, by which, the altitude of the fnn> can 
at all times be taken on this arc. With this inftrii- 
ment Jayajinha determined the latitude of Oujcin to be 
'23° 10' N. 

Suppofing the latitude, here meant, to be (as is 
moft probable) that of the obfervatory, I was anxjous 
to compare it with the refult of my own obl'ervations 
(Afiatick Kefcarches, vol. IV. p. 150. 153.) and, for 
that purpofe, I made an accurate meafurement from 
our camp, at Shah Dawul’s durguh, to the itiural 
quadrant of the tibfervatory. I found the fouthing of 
the quadrant from our camp to be one mile v-J.g fur- 
longs, which makes l' I?" difference of latitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium 
of two obfervations, of the fun is ‘23" 11 ' 54" 

Deduced from the medium of fix ob- 
fervations of fixed frars, taken at Ran a 
Khan’s garden, at different latitude 
7"S. 23 11 45 

From obfervation of the fun at the 
fame place ’23 11 37 

From two obfervations of ocw* taken 
at the houfe in town, at different lati- 
tude32"S. 23 11 28 

104 

Latitude of SJuth DennuTs durgar, by 
medium of all obfervations 23 11 4| 

Difference of latitude, camp and ob- 
fcrvatory , 1 17' 

Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 23 10 24 

A cloler 
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A clofer coincidence' could nor be expected, efpc- 
eially as no account is made of (econds in any of riie 
latitudes given in the T^ef} Mahommedjlidhy. But, if 
farther reiinenjeirt were df'fired, we might account for 
the difference, by the Hindu ofafervers not having 
made any allowance for refraftion.- Thus, if we fup- 
pofe the fun’s altitude to have been obferved, when on 
the equator, the refult will be as follows : 

Latitude of the obfervatory 23® lO' 21" 

Its complement, being the true alti- 
tude of the fun on the equator Od 49 3fj 

Refradfion 24 


Sun’s apparent altitude 66 50 O 

Latitude of the obfervatory from oh - - 
fervation of the fun upon the equator 
without allowing for refra(5lion 23 10 0 

But (bcfidcs that I do not pretend, that the mean 
of my own obfervations can be relied on, to a Ids 
quantity tiian liftcen feconds,) when we conlider, that 
a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly 
.09 of an inch, without any contrivance for fubdi- 
viiion, we lhall find it needlefs to defeend into fuch 
minute/iefs : and as Jayajinha had European obfervers, 
it is not likely the refradifion would be ncgledfed, 
cl^cially as the Tjeej Mahommedjkahy contains a table 
for that purpofe. This table is an exaft copy of M. 
De La. Hire’s, which may be feen in the Encyclo- 
pedie, art. Ilefraftion. 

This inftrument is called, Yam-utter-hhitti-yunter. 
With one of the fame kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly 
obfervatory,) in the year 172 (), Jayajinha fays, he de- 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23® 28'. 
In the following year (1730) it was obferved by 
Goni.v 23® 48" 20 ". 


2. On 
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2. On tile top of the mural quadrant is a fmali pi- 
lar, the upper circle of which bcjiig two feet in oia- 
inctcr, H graduated for obferving the .implitude oftllie 
heavenly Ijodiet., at their rifing an<l fetling;’ it is 
called ^gra Yunter, The circles on it are very much 
educed. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the 
catlward IS increafed in thiikiKlb, and on this part is 
<<)iittrurted a hori/ontal dial called Puebha Yunter. 
It' 1( ngth is two feet four inches and a half, but the 
ilivnions on it arc alinotl totally eflaeed. 

4 Dig anfa Ytivtfr, a ciiciilar building, llG fl'ct 
ill ( I* u'ofiiencc. It i now looted with tiles, aiiil 
couv(.ited into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo that I 
( oil'd not get aecefs to evannne it - conlliudlion ; but 
tlie following aciount of it i» dclncrcd in the hem'tiii 
StiLtLiiulet, an aliltonoinieal work coinpofed under llie 
unpcilion of JajiiJmhu. 

On a hoiizontal plane detciibe the three conccntilc 
nu kb AB C, and draw the north, fouth, call, and 
weft Inu 1 , as in the figuie Tlien, on A build a 
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t9l 



Tolid pillar, of 
any height at 
pleafure ; on 
B build a 
wall, equal in 
height to the 
pilhir at A ; 
and on C a 
wall of dou- 
blethat height. 
From the 
north, fouth, 
call, and well 
points, on the 
lop of the 
wall C llretch 


the threads N.S. W.E. interfering each other in the 
point D, dircriy above the centre of the pillar A. To 
the centre of that pillar fxllen a thread, which is to 
belaid over tlic top of the wall C, and to be llretclied 
by a weight fulpended to the other end ot it. 


The ufc of this inllrumcnt is for obferving the azi- 
muth (ihg-anfa) of the heavenly bodies ; and the ob- 
Icrvations with it are made in the folhmiilg manner; 
The dbferver ftanding at the circuinfcrcncc of the 
circle B, while an aflillant manages the thread move- 
able round tlie circle C, places his eye fo that the ob- 
}c6l to be obferved, and the intcrledion of the threads 
N.S. W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he 
dircAs the dflillant to carry the moveable tlnead into 
the fame plane. Then the degrees on the cindc C 
cut oft' by the ihoveable thread, give the azimuth re- 
quired. In order to make this obfcrvaiion with ac- 
curacy, it feems neccthiry that the point D, *and the 
ceSUc of the pillar A, Ihould be conneded by a 

thread 
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thread perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mmtioo . 
is made of this in the original defcriptioh. 

5. Karee-wila-yunter, or equinoctkl dial, is a eyr. 
Under, placed with its axis horizontally, in the north 
and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, to 
that thefc ends arc ‘parallel to the equator (Ndree~ 
Villa). On each of thefe ends a circle is deferibed, ' 
the diameter of which in this inllrumcnt is 3 feet 7 
inches and a half. Thefe arc divided into g,hurrleSf 
of fix degrees, into degrees and fubdivifions, which 
are now effaced. In the centre of each circle, wa* 
an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle, and confcqucntly parallel to the earth’s 
axis. When the fun is in the fouthern figns, the 
hours arc fhewn by the fhadow of the pin in the 
fouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that 
to the north. On the meridian line on both fides 
arc niarkctl the c«-tangent, to a radius equal to the 
length of the centre pin. The fhadow of the pin 
on this line at noon, points out the fun’s declina* 
tion. 

6. Senirdt-yunter, alfo called Ndree-wildf another 

form of equinoctial dial. (Fig. A of Sir Robeht Bar- 
ker’s plate.) It fonlills of a gnomon of flono, con- 
taining within it a fiair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 
inches ; height from the ground, at the foutli enr^ 
3 feet y.7 inches ; at the north end 22 feet, being 
here broken. On each fide is built an dre of a circle, 
parallel to the equator, of 00 degrees. Its radius is 
9 feet 1 inch ; breadth from north to fouth 3 ' feet 1 - 
inch. Thefe arcs arc divided into and fub- 

<livifions ; and the fliadow of the gnomon among 
them points out the liours. From the north and 
fouth extremities of the intcrfection of thefe. ares 
with the gnomon, arc drawn lines upon the gnomon, 
perpendicular to the line of their intcrfection. Thefe 
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■re confcqucntly radii of the arcs ; and from the points 
on the upper edge of the gnomon where thefe lines 
cut it, are conftructed two lines of tangents, one to 
the northward, »nd another to the fouthward, to a 
radius equal to Vliat of the arc. To find the fun’s de- 
clination, place a pin among thefe divifions, perpen- 
dicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it 
backwards and forwards, till its fhadow falls on the 
north or fouth edge of the arc below ; the divi- 
fion on which the pin is then placed, will fliew the 
fun’s declination. In like manner, to find the decli- 
nation (kriinil) of a liar, and its diliance in time, 
from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among 
tlie divifions of the arc, and move it till the edge of 
the gnomon cut the liar, while an alliftant holds a 
pin among the divifions on the edg- of the gnomon, 
10 that the pin may feein to cover the fiar. Then 
the divifion on the arc at which the eye was placed, 
will thew the diftance of the liar from the meridian ; 
while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, 
will Ihew its declination. 

At Mdtra the remains of the obfervatory are in the 
fort, which was built by JiiyiiJinJia on the bank of the 
Jumna. The inllruments are on the roof of one of 
the apartments. TJjcy are all imperfect, and in ge- 
neral of fmall dimenfions. 

1. An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet 
two inches, in diamett'r, placed parallel to the plane 
of the equator, and facing noriliwards. It is divided 
into gjiurries of fix degrees each : each of thefe is 
fubdivided into degrees, wltich arc numbered as f>u/s 
10, 20, SO, 40, 50, Go : laftly, each fubdivilioa is 
frrther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or 
two jw/s. In the centre is the remains of tire iron 
ily^ or pin, which lerved to caft the fli.sdow. 


2 . On 
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2* On tile top of this infhtiment is a (hort pillar^ 
on the upper furfuce of which is an araplitude iaftm- 
nient (like that dcfcribcti No. 2, Oujein obfe^\^ltory, 
culled Agra-yimter) ; but it is onljt divided into oc- 
tants. Its diameter is two feet five inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude 
inftrument, divided into liKty-equal parts. Its dia- 
meter is only thirteen inches. 


4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of 

the horizon, w'ith a gnomon fliiiilur to that of a hori- 
zontal dial, but the di\ifions are equal, and of fix de- 
grees each. It imdi therefore have been intended for 
lome otlier purpofe than the common horizontal dial, 
unlefs wc may conceive it to haw been nuide by ffwiie 
pcrlbn who was ignorant of the true j'rinciples of that 
inllrument. Tlii* covdd not ha\c been the cafe w'ith 
Jayaftnha and his allronomers ; but the infirumcnt has 
fome appearance of being of a later date than mod of 
tlic others : they are all of ftonc or brick, plaiflered 
with lime, in wliich the lines and figures are cut ; and 
the plailter of this inftrument, though on the level of 
the terrace, and confcqucntly more expofed to acci- 
dents than the others, is the frelhell and moft entire 
of all. ^ 

5. On the eaft wall, but facing weftward, is a feg- 
mtnt, exceeding a femicirclc, with the arch down- 
wards. It IS divided into two parts, and each of thefe 
into fifteen divifions. Its diameter is four feet. On 
the weft wall, facing caftwards, is a fimdar fegment, 
with the arch upwards, divided in the fame way as the 
former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been deicrlbed 
by Sir Robert Barker, and Mr. Wileiams, I 

VoL. V. • N have 
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have only a few remarks to offer, in addition' to the ac- 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 

I. A. (of Sir Robert Barkers plate) is the Seinrat- 
yttnter, defcribetl Dehly obfervatory', No. I. and Oujein 
obfervAtory, No. V^I. Tlic arc s on each fide are car- 
ried as far as ninety-fix degrees, which aic fubdivided 
into tenth parts. Each fpacc of fix degrees is num- 
bered from the bottom of the arc towards the top, 
lixteen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty- 
four minutes of our time, which anlwers to the Ilmhc 
aftronomical g, hurry. Bcfidcs the ftair contained in 
the gnomon, one afeends along a limb of each arc. 
The dimenfions have been given by Mr. 
with an accuracy that leaves me ’ ithing to add on 
that head. With refpect to the rvufon of the name I 
am fomewhat in doubt. It m.iy have been given from 
Its eminent utility ; but the Rajah had conferred on 
one of his principal Pandits ilic tflle of firmrat or 
Prince; anci perhaps this inftnunent, as well as the 
Semrat-Jiddhanta, may h.ave been cknominated in coiii- 
jiliment to him ; as another inilrument (winch I have 
not been able to find out) was called Jij^-pergas in al- 
(ufion to tlie Rajah's name. 


B is the equino^lial dial or Naree-'z ila of No. V. 
Oujein obfervatory. Tlic name given by the Pandits 
to Mr. ffiUtams (gentti-rage) probably ouglit to be 
junter or yunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. 


C is A circle of iron, faced with brafs, placed be- 
tween two hone pillars, about the height of the eye.s, 
and revolving round one of its diameters, which is 
fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth 
of the rim of the circle is two inches, the thicknefs of 
iron one inch, of brafs three tenths of an inch. The 
diameter mentioned before is not the fune breadth, 

and 
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and thicknefs with the rim. The limb is divided into 
3t)0 degrees, each degree into four equal parts ; and 
there arc larger diviiions, containing fix degrees each. 
TIjc fizc of a degree is .3 of an inch. •Kound the cen- 
tre revolves an index of brafs ; the end of wixich is 
fonned as in the margin ; and the line 
A B, which produced, pailcs through 
the centre of the circle, marks the J 
degrees. From tliis tiefeription, it / \ 
aj)j)cars that the circle when placed 
in a vertical polition, is in the plane * 
of the meridian of Benares ; when it 
declines from that polition, it repre- 
fents fome other meridian. Were 
there any contrivance f()r mcafuring 
the quantity of this deviation, it woidd anfwer the pur- 
pofe of an equatorial inllrument, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phirnomenoti in the hea- 
vens. For by moving the circle and its index, till the 
latter points cxadHy to the objeift, the degrees of de- 
viation from the vertical polition would mark the dif- 
tance of the objeft from the meridian ; and the degrees 
on the circle, interlct^cd between the index and the 
diameter, which is perpendicular to that on which it 
revolves, would Ihew its declination. TJtis laft may 
indeed be obferved with tlic inllrument in its prefeat 
date ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been 
fome contrivance for the fonner part alfo ; having been 
informed by a learned Pandit, that in twp rings of this 
kind in the Jeyamgar obfervatory fuch contrivance 
ai'lually exifts. On one of the pillars that fupport the 
axis, a circle is deferibed parallel to the ctjuator, di- 
vided into degrees and minutes ; to the axis of the 
moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried 
round by the motion of the circle ; and thus points 
nut, among the diviiions on the immoveable circle, the 
dillance from the meridian of the body to be obfcrvcil. 

Obfervations with this inllrument cannot have ad- 
mitted of mucl^ accuracy, as the index is not fur- 

N 2 nilhed 
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nUhed with fights ; and the pin by which it is fixed 
to the centre of the circle is fo prominent, that the 
eye cannot look along the index itfelf. 

T'he literal meaning of the Sanferit term Kranti-writ^ 
is circle of {leclimiion, which may, with fome proprie- 
ty, have been applied to this inllrument, us mentioned 
by Mr. Williams. But this name is, in the Himiu 
altronomical books, peculiarly appropriated to -tlie 
ecliptic ; and a.s the Sem'rat Sul-dhanta contains the 
defeription of an inllrument called Kranti-xurit-yuntery 
wherein a circle is made, by a particular contrivance^ 
to retain a pofition parallel to the ecliptic, I am in- 
clined to believe that tlie appellation has been erro- 
neoully given by the ring above delcribed. 

D is the Dig-atfa-yunter, Ko, 4, Oiyein obferva- 
tory. The “ iron pins,” with fmall holes m. thcm, 
on the- top of the outer wall, at Jie four cardinal 

points,” are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed 
Mr. WitUams for llrctching the wires, or threads, the 
ufe of which is fully explained above. 

The qaailrant deferibed by Sir Rohert Barkery but 
not reprefented in his plate, is the ^ am-ulter-bhitli- 
yunler, deferibed Oujein obl'crvatory, No. 1 . 

On the fouth-eall corner of tlie terrace is a fmall 
platform raifed above its level, fo that you mount upon 
it by i flight of fleps. Upon this we find a circle of 
ftone, which Mr. fVtlliams found to be fix I'cct two 
inches in diameter, in a pofition inclined to the hori- 
>,on. Mr. tf illiams fays it fronts the weft, and that 
he could not Icani the ufe of it. 

I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to 
this what I find in my notes, taken in 1786, that it 
ftands in the plane of the equinodtial. If that is the 
cale it has been clearly Intended for 4 dial of the 

• fame 
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fame kind as fig. B. and probably, ns Mr. HVUms 
fays, never completed, as 1 found no appearance of 
graduation on the circle. 

Having defcribed thofe among fhe obfeiA'atories 
confiru£fed by Jayajinha, which have fallen under my 
obfer^'atlon, I proceed to give fomc account of the ta- 
bles intilled Zeiy Mdhonmudjkahy. But here I Ihould 
regret that, not having acceft to the Tabula Ludovicia 
of La Hire, 1 am unable to determine, whether thofe 
o( Jayajinha are merely taken from the former, by 
adapting them to the Arabian lunar year ; or, whe- 
ther, as he afierts, they are corre<51ed by his own oS- 
fervations ; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries 
of this nature, manifefted in the queries propofed to 
the Afiatick Society by Profellbr Playfair (to whom 
I intend to tranfmit a copy of the Zee) Mahommetl- 
Jhahy^ convince me, that he will afeertain, better than 
1 could have don«, the point in queftion. 

I. Tables of the Sux confiil of 

1 . Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his rqiogec, 
for current }ejrs of the Hejira from 1141 to 
1171 inclufive. 

•I. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for 
the following periods of Arabian years, vir. 30, 
60, 90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 6OO, 
900, 1200. 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogee, 
for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 24 to a natural day 1 but 
thefe arc Continued to 6l ; fo that the number! 
anfwering to them, taken for the next lower de* 
nomination, anfvver for minutes. 

6. The fame for years complete of the 
1 to 31. 
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7. The equation of time, ■ 

R. The iUn’s equation, or equation of the orbit. 
Argument, his mean timmaly^ corrected by the equa- 
tion of time. If this is in the northern figns, the equa- 
tion is to lie fubtradted from his place correAed by 
the equation of time ; if in the fouthern, to be added. 

q. Tiie fun’s d'ljldnce^ his horary motion, and 
rent diameter. Argument, his equated anomaly. 

II. T.vbi.ks of the Moox, 

1 — t). Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
rhe Mo'at, of her apogee and uot/e, for the fame period, 
as the correfponding tables of the fun. 

7. Tlic moon’s firft eqnahot., or elliptic equation. 
Argument, her mean anomaly corrected by the eqii.a- 
tion of time, to be applied to her place ; corrected by 
the equation of time, in the fame mAnncr as the equa- 
tion of the fun (o his. 

The moon's fecond equation, is to be applied in 
tlirce places ; vi*. to her hngitiule and apogee ^ cor- 
rected by tilt* lirft equation and to the node. It has 
two argument.-^. 

1. From the moon’s longitude once equated, fub- 
traCl tlie fun's < quatf<i place. The ligns and degrees 
of this are at tiie top and bottom of the table. 

' '1. l''rom the moon’s place once equated, fubtraCt 
the place of the fun's apogee. The ligns and degrees 
of this are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is ft)und at the interfeCfion of the two 
arguments. If the iVcond argument is in the firft hal^ 
T)f the zodiac, aiul the firft argument in the firft or 
fourth quarter, the eqa.ition is to be added ; in the 
fecond or third, to be fubtratfled. But if the fecond 
argument is in the fecund half of the zodiac^ and the 

firft 
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iirft argument in the hrft or fourth quarter, it is fub> 
tra^ive ; and in the fecond or third quarter, it is ad* 
ditive. 

9. The muon’s third equation, has alfo two argu* 
ments ; 

1. From the moon’s place, corrected by tlie fecond 
equation, iubtra(% the fun’s true longitude ; the ligns 
and degrees of this are at the top add bottom of tlie 
table. 

1. The moon’s mean anomaly, correftfcd by the 
fecond equation ; the ligns and degrees are on the 
right and left of the tabic. 

The equation is fuutul at the interfeilion of the 
arguments ; and is to be applied to the moon’s longi- 
tude twice equated, by addition or fubtradtion, asex- 
prefled in the table, to give her true place in the filek- 
miyee or in her arbil. 

10. liquation of the node. 

Argument, tlfe moon’s longitude thrice equated, 
diminilhed by that of the fun. The equation is to be 
added to, or l’ubtra<^ed from, the place of the node, as 
exprclicd in the table. 

In tlie fame table is a fecond column, entitled cor- 
rection of the node. The numbers from this is to be 
referved and applied farther on. 

11. The moon’s fourth equation, or reduftion from 
Yitr orbit, to ilic C(7/y»//V. From the moon’s longitude 
thrice equated, fubtrart the equated longitude of the 
node, the remainder is the argmnent '■f latitude, and 
this is alfo the argument of the fourth equation j 
which is to be fubtracteil, if the argument is in the firft 
or third quarter, from the moon's place in her orbit ; 
and if the argument is in the fecond or fourth quarter, 
added to the fame to give her longitude in the rmmujjil, 
i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

I'i. Table of tlie moon’s latitude, contains two co- 
lumns, latitude and adjujiment of the latitude. Both of 
thefe are to be taken out by the figns and degrees of 
the argument qf latitude. 

X 1 Multiply 
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- Multipljr into one another, the correftion of the 
fxode and the adjutfinent of the latitude, and add the 
product to tile latitude of the moon, as taken out of 
the table, to g'ive the latitude corredl ; which is 
northern if the argument of latitude be in the firft 
half of the zodiac, and vice ver/a. 

■ ill. Tablef of Satusk. 

1 — 6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
Su/i/r/z, of hisap{)gce and node, for the fame periods 
as the corrorpondiiig tables of the Sun and Moon. 

7 . Firtl equation. Argument Saturn's mean ano- 
maly ; if in llie lirtl iix ligns, fubtrat^ion, and vice 
voja. 

■S. Fquaiion of the node. Argument, the argu- 
ment of latitude, found by fubtraiting the longitude 
of the node, from that of Saturn once equated ; addi- 
tive in the tird and fourth quarters, fubtrattiee in the 
f<’Cond and third. 

p. Saturn's l'econ<l equation, or reduftion of his 
orliit to the ecliptic. Argument, the corrected argu- 
tnent of latitude or ditterence between Saturn's longi- 
tude once equated and the equated longitude of tiie 
node. Tliis equation to be added to, or fubtradled 
from, the planet’s longitude once equated, (or his 
place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in 
ifie correfponding table of the moon. 

10 . '[’able of inclination. Argument, the 

argument of latitude. 

11. Table of Sat/ny's diftance. Argument, his 
mean anomaly corretded by the I'econd equation. 

IV. Tables of Jupiter, corfefpond with thofe of 
‘excepting that tlicrc is no equation of the 
node, fo that they are only ten in number. 


V. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Maes, Vencs, and MiRCtT-» 
RY, agree in number^ denomiifttion, and ole, wkh 
thole of Jupiter. 

« 

For fevcral parts of the foregoing information, I am 
indebted to the grandlbn of a Pandit ^ who was a prin- 
cipal co-adjutor of Jayafmha in his aftronomical la- 
bours. The Rajah beftowed on him the title of Jyotijh^ 
ray, or AJlronomcr-royal, witii .a jageer which produced 
5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe defeended 
to his pofterity ; but from the iiicurlions and exadlions 
of the Muhrattas the rent of the jageer knd was anni- 
hilated. I'he young man finding his patrimonial in- 
heritance reduced to notiiing, and that fcicncc was no 
longer held in eftimation, undertook a journey to the 
Decan, in hopes that his talents might there meet with 
lietter encouragement ; at the fame time, with a.yiew 
of viliting a place of religious worlhip on the banks of 
the Nerlmddah. ‘There he fell in with Rung Raw 
Appah, dewan of the powerful family of Powar, who 
w'as on his march to join Aly-Bahadur in PundeU 
cund. With this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived 
at Oujein while I was there. This young man pollelTed 
a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu aftronomical 
fcicnce contained in the various Sid,dhantas, and that 
' not confined to the mechanical praAice of rules, but 
founded on a geometrical knowledge of their demon- 
ifration ; yet he had inherited the fpirit of Jayafmha in 
f ilch a degree, as to fee and acknowledge, the liiperiority 
of hiuropean fcience. In his poffellion 1 faw the tranfla- 
tion into Sanferit of fcveral European works, executed 
under the orders of Jayajtnha, particularly Euclid's 
FJements with the treatifes of plain onA/phetical tri- 
gonometry, and on the conftrumon and ufc of loga- 
rithms, which are annexed to Cunn’s or Comm a N- 
dine’s edition. In this tranllation, the. inventor is 
called Don Juan Napier, an additional prefumption 
that Jayaftnha's European aftronomers were of the 
PortUguefe nation. This indeed, requires little con-- 

iirmatioo. 
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firniation, as the fon of one of tliem, Don Petjeo db 
SvLVA, is ftill iilive^t ; and P^</ro himfelt^ 

who was a phylician as well as aflronomer, has not 
hcen dead more „than five or iix years. Bclides thefe, 
the Pandit, had a table of logarithms and of logarith- 
mic fines and tangents to feven places of figures ; and 
a trcatil’e on conic fedtions. 1 have always thought, 
that after having convinced the Eaftern nations of our 
fiiperiority in policy and in arms, nothing can contri- 
bute more to the extenlion of our national glory than 
the diftulion among them of a tafte for European 
fcicnce. And as the means of promoting fo defirable 
an end, thofe among the natives who had penetration 
tt> fee, and ingenuoufly to own, its fuperior accuracy 
and evidence,, ought to be chei ihied. Among thofe of 
the IflainiiC faith, Tckkuzzcl IIusskin Khan, who, 
by tranflating the works of the immortal Nrwton, 
has condudted thofe imbued with Arabick literature 
to the fountain of all phylical and affronomical know- 
ledge, is above my praile. I hoped that the Pundit 
Jyotijh Pay, following the Ifeps of hisaneeftors and of 
his illnltrious matter, might one day render a limilar 
Icrvicc to the difciplcs of lirnJunu. But this cxpc6fa- 
tion was difappointed by his fudden death at Jayanagar 
foon after our departure from Oujav : and with him 
the genius o( Jayii/in/ra became extin6V. Urania fled 
before the brazen fronted Mars, and the obfervatory 
w-as converted into an arfcnal and foundcry of can- 
non. 


The Hindu aftronoiny, from the learned and inge- 
nious difquilitions of Mr. Baii-y and profcllbr Play- 
fair, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ftand in need of confirmation by col- 
lateral evidence. Elfe, it is evident, from the fore- 
going account, that fuch could not be derived from 
the obfervatories which have been deferibed by tra- 
vellers ; thofe being of modem date, ^nd as probably 

of 
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of European as of Hindu conftrurtion. The af- 
liilance derived by Ja\afinha from European books 
alio inclines me to think, that the trcatile entitled 
C/heltuJerfa, winch was inlpeftal bj Captam Wil- 
kord’s Pundit, (Aliat. lief. sol. IV. p. 178.) was not 
confined to geometrical knowledge, of purely 
B r uhtm >iual o> 'gtn. 
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Description of a Species of MELOE, an tnfeS 
of the First or Coleopterous Order in tht 
Linnean S'^fiem : found in all Parts of Ben- 
gal, Behar, andOvn^’, and pojfejjing all the 
Properties of the Spanish hliftering Fiy^ or 
Meloe Vejicatoriiis. 

By Captain Hardwicke, 

Communicated by Mr. \V. Hunter. 

A NTENNyE Moniliform, flxort, confifting of 
eleven articulations, increaling in lize from the 
iecond to the apex ; the lirft nearly as long as the 
laft ; each a little thicker upwards than at tlie bife, 
and truncated, or^s if cut offj the laft excepted, which 
is egg-form. 

Palpi — four, inequaled, clubbed, the pofteriorpair 
of three, and the anterior, of two articulations. 

Maxilla or jaws — four, the exterior homey, flightly 
curved inwards, three toothed — the two inferior teeth 
very fmall ; the exterior pair, compreffed and brufli- 
like. 

Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; 
labium or upper lip, hard, emarginated. , 

Thorax — convex above, broader towards the abdo- 
men, and encompafted by a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, cruftaccous, the length of the abdomen, ex*- 
cept in flies pregnant with eggs, when they are Ihorter 
by one ring ; convex above, concave beneath ; yel- 
low, with three tranfvcrfe, black, irregular, undulated 
bands; the oneat the apex broadeft, and that at the bafe 
dividing the yellow longitudinally, into two Ipbts : 
porcated, or ridged; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel. 
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parallel to the future ; in number, three eqiul, one 
unequal, the ridges not very prominent. 

uila or \vings-r~mcmbraneous, a little exceeding the 
elytra in length, and the ends folded under. 

The tarh of the two firft pair of feet confifts of five 
articulations ; and of the polteriur pair, four only. 

• 

Every part of the infeft, excepting the wings and 
elytra, is black, oily to the touch, and co\*cred more 
or lefs with denfe liairs ; a few fcattered hairs arc allb 
evident on the elytra. All the cruftaceous parts of the 
infeA are pitted minutely, !>• is about the bignefs of 
the MeloL' riyi-arti/).rus of L ax. and a full grown 
one, when dry and lit for ufe, is to the M. rejii alorius 
in weight as 4 i to l . 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, 
and are found from the month of Ju/y to the end of 
Odlober, feeding on the flowers of cucurbit aceu!.-> plants, 
but more frequently on the fpccies of ('nnwiis called 
by the natives Turiey ; with a cylindrical, fmooth, ti'n 
angled fruit. Allb on the Kaam Ttiriiy ; or Hibi/ius 
F/culentus J-Jibifeus, liofa Senjis — and in jungles where 
thefe plants are not to be found, they are to be .met 
with on two or more fpc,:ics of Sida, wliich flourifh in 
that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the 
leaves of all thefe plants, except the Turiey — ^which I 
have nor obferved them cat. They are great devourers, 
and will feed as freely in conflnement as at large. 

In September they arc full of eggs, which feems to 
be the bell ftate in w'hich they can be taken for medi- 
co p^c, at that time abounding more abundantly in 

an 
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an acrid yellow oil, in which^ probably^ retides their 
moft aiftivc property. 

This fluid fecms the animal’s means of rendering it- 
felf obnoxious to others ; for, on thc*momi*nt of ap- 
plying the hand to feize it, it ejeefts a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and tliis, if lutfered 
to dry on the lingers, foon produces an uncommon 
tingling in the part, and fometimes a hliftcr. This is 
the only inconvenience attending the catching of 
them, for they make no reliftance : on the contrary, 
they draw in the head towards the breaft as foon as 
touched, and endeavour to throw tlicmfclves oft' the 
plant they are found on. 

The female produces about 150 eggs, a little 
fmaller than a caraway feed, white and oblong oval. 
'J'heir larvae I have not feen, therefore as yet know not 
wliere they depoli^ their eggs. 

Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and 
with a loud humming noife, the body hanging almolt 
perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an 
orange red to a bright yellow ; but, I do not find this 
variety conftitutes any dtfterence in fex. 

The natives of this part of the, country know the 
infetft by the name of teUeene, expreflive of its oily 
nature : they arc acquainted with its blifterijig proper- 
ties, but I do not find they make any medicinal ufc 
of it. 

The drawing which accompanies this defeription, 
exhibits the fly of its natural fize. 

Fuiie-Ghurf Sepenibery 

RE- 
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REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 

By \V. Hunter, Efq. 

The circumftAncc refpertin^ your new fpecies of 
Meloe axLytta, which I lately haduccalionto obferve, 
was Ihprtly as follows : 

Tincture of them was tlirefled as an external appli- 
cation to a man’s arm, which was paralytic in confe- 
quence of rheumatifm. On the lirll application fe- 
veral velication.s were railed, as completely diftended 
with ferum, as if a blitter had been applied. I am 
not particularly informed, what proportion the flics 
bore to the mt nftruiim ; but, I think it was fomething 
greater than that directed b’ the Lotidon college for 
the tiiuflure of the orticinal kuid. 


March gift, 17 () 6 . 

REPORT ON THE EFFICCT PllODUCF.D IJY A 
SPECIES OF MELOE, P'OUND IN 
BENGAL, BEIIAR, AND OUDE. 

By W. R. Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpecimens of 
the new biiftering fly, a few days ago, whilft 1 was 
bulily employed in preparations for my departure from 
this Ration. I loll no time, however, in making a 
trial of their efficacy on three difterent patients who 
required bliflering. They lucceeded in each trial ; 
though the efteft was in none produced completely 
in let’s than ten hours ; and the velications even then 
were filled with a Icrum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thele few trials authorife a conclufion. We 
may lafely conlider them a valuable fubftitute for the 
canlharides ; though I Ihould think they will not, in 
general, be found to active as the Span'll fly, in its 
tnofl perfect date of prefervation. Captain Habd- 
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wicKB has certainly, however, made a tnoft ufeful 
addition to our yijtaiu k Materia Medtca ; and, he may 
^ rely on it, that if I ihould inadi crtently mention tlie 
ditcovery, I fliall not fail to give hiin alfo the merit 
lie lb lo fairly entitled to for it. The country people, 1 
find, give the fly different names, lo that there are, 
I luppofe, many Ipccies of it, the moft efficacious of 
which he will, in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 


A. A full grown infert of its natural lizc. 

B. The fame revCrled, to Ihow the under part of the 
body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fliew tlie difference 
of colour and fpots at the bafe. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or extei ior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The pofterior pair or palpi. 

L. The anterior or lefler ditto. 
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A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

OF SOME OF THE L^NGUAOFS SPOKEN IN THE 

BURMA EMPiRE. 

Bjt FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D. 


T O judge from exlernal appearance, that is to fay, 
from lhape, lixe, and feature, there is one very 
extenlivc nation that inhabits the eaft of Ajiu. It in- 
cludes the eallcrn and wcllern 'J't/rhirs of the CJihicfc 
authors, tlie CulumcSy the CKmefty the Jupponefe, the 
Malays, and other tribes inhabiting what is called the 
Peninfula of JtuHa beyond the Gauires ; and llio 
iflands to the fouth and eaft of this, as far at Icaft as 
New Gititiea. This, however, is fpeaking in a very ge- 
neral fenfc, many foreign races being intermixed with 
the nation, and, perhaps, many tribes belonging to it 
being fcattered beyond the limits I have mentioned. 

This nation may be diftinguilhed by a Ihort, fquat, 
rqbiift, liefhy ftature, and by features highly difterent 
from thofe of an European. The face is fomewhat in 
fhape of a loxenge, the forehead and chin being 
ftiarpencd, whilft at the cheek bones it is very broad : 
iinlefs this be what is meant by the conical head of 
the Chinefe, I confefs myfelf at a lofs to underftand 
what that is. The eyebrows, or fupercillary ridges, in' 
this nation projedl very little, and the eyes are very 
narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the 
external angles being the higheft. The nofe is very 
Imall, but has not, like that of the negro, the appear- 
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ance of having been flattened ; and the apertures of 
the noflrils, which in tlie European are linear and pa- 
rallel, in them arc nearly circular and divergent ; for 
the feptum mar'tum being much thickelt towards the 
face, places them entirely out of the parallel line. 
The. mouths of this, nation are in general well lhaped; 
their hair is harfh, lank, and black. Thole of them 
that live even in the warmeft climates, do not obtain 
liie deep hue of the negro or Hindu % nor do I’uch of 
them as live in the coldeft countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European. 

Tn adventitious circumftances, fuch as laws, cuftoms, 
government, political maxims, religion, and literature, 
tiiere is alfoa ftrong refemlt ncc among the different 
ilatcs compofing this great nation ; no iloubt ariling 
from the frequent intercourfe that has been among 
them. 

But it is very furpriling, that a wonderful difference 
of language ihould prevail. Language of all adven- 
ritious circumllanccs, is the fureit guide in tracing the 
migrations and connedlions of nations ; and how in a 
nation, whicli bears fuch ftrong marks of being one, ra- 
dically the fame, languages totally different Ihould 
prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjecture : 
but, in order to aflift, in accounting for the circum- 
ftance, having, during my ftay in tlie liurma empire, 
been at fome pains to colleCl a comparative vocabulary 
of liu'h of the languages fpoken in it as opportunity of- 
fered, I have thought it might be curious to publifli 
jr. 1 am fcnlible of its many imperfections : but it is 
a beginning, which I hope hereafter to make more 
complete ; and, where I fail, others, without doubt, 
will be more I'ucccfsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connec- 
tions of tribes by means of language, it ought to be 
carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob- 
tained by fearchiug through the whole extent of two 

dictionaries, 
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diftionarics, it is by no means the kaft affinity ; for 
our organs being only capable of pronouncing a cer- 
tain, and that a very limited number of founds^ it is 
to be expe<fted, according to the common courie of 
‘chance, that two nations, in a few inftanccs, wll ap- 
ply the fame found to <,;xprefs the lame idea. It ought 
alfo to be obferved, that in-tracing the radical affini- 
ties of languages, terms of art, men’s names, religious 
and law phrafes, are, of all words, the moft improper ; 
as they arc liable conftantly to be communicated bv 
adventitious circumftances from one race of men to 
another. What connexion of blood have we, Euro- 
■petnis, with the Jnvs, from whom a very great propor- 
tion of our names and reli^ous terms are derived ? Or 
what connedlion have the natWes of Jie/tgal with the 
Arabs or En^^HJh, from whom they have derived ihort: 
of their law and political terms ? With the former they 
have not even had political connexion ; as the phrafes 
in quellion were derived to them through the medium 
of the Perftans and Tartars. Two languages, there- 
fore, ought only to be confidered as radically the liime, 
wlien, of a certain number of common words chofen by 
accident, the greater number have a clear and diflindt 
refemblance. A circumftance, to whicli, if antiejua- 
rians had been attentive, they would have been laved 
from the greater part of that etymological folly, which 
has fo often expofed their pleating fcicncc to the juft 
ridicule of mankind. 

> 

In the orthography I have had much difficulty. 
Two people will feldom write in the fame way, any 
word or language w^ith which tliey arc unacquainted- 
I have attempted merely to convey to the Eytglijh 
reader, without any minute attention to accent, or 
fmall variations of vowels, a found limilar to that 
pronounced ; nor have I paid any attention 
to^thc orthography of the natives. This, in the 
Jittrma language, I might have done ; but as I am 
not acquainted with the writing of the other tribes, I 

O 3 thought 
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thoujjlit it the fafeft method to exprefs the ibund 
merely. Tile followinj^ fclicme of vowels, in order to 
read my vocabulary corrc<5^1y, niuft be kept in mind i 


A. — ^pronounce as in the Kngli/k words bad, bat, 
had, hat. 

Aw — r)r broad Srritrh a, as in bawd. 

A}' — as tlic KigliJIt a, in babe, bake, bare ; day, 
pay, hay.' 

Ec — in order to avf)id eonfulion, I life for the En- 
glijli c ; as tlu y be.ve cxartly the lame found. 

/K — I ufc for the Frettch and St olrh c open. 

U — I always found as in the word duck; ufing oo 
for its other loiind, .'is«in hook. 

Oil — I found as in found, bound. 

Au — is nearly fimilar, but broader, a found fcarcely 
to be met with in the F.igltjh language. 

Ki — 1 ulc as the vowel in bind, find, &e.. 

Ai — nearly the fanie’j 
but broader 


Thefe two founds, as far 


^ X . c ^ remember, are not uled 

^ by the htgiijh. 
the Fnnch u. J ■' 


It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among 
all thclc tribes, to a lirangcr appears exeeetUngly in- 
arliculatc. In partieular they hardly ever pronounce 
the letter tt : and r, n, rir, -s, and /,, are almoft ufed 
iiuliferimtnalcly. The fame may be faid of p and b. 
Thus the word for water which the Burma's univerfally 
pronounce y<u’, is written rae ; and the Palli name for 
their capital city Ainarapvorti, is commonly pronounced 
A'liaapoovii, 'J'his indillinift pronunciation probably 
arifes frtmi the exceflive quantity of betel, which they 
chew. No man of rank ever fpeaks without his mouth 
being as full as poiliblc of a mixture of betel and nut, 
(obarco, quicklime, and fpices. In this llate he is 
nearly deprived of the ufc of his longue in articulation, 

' which, 
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\^klcb, altiiough not the only organ of fpeechj is yet 
of ilich ufe in articulation, as to be con|paonly coii^o 
dered as fuch. Hence it is; that ah indiftindl articii' : 
'Ration has become fafhionable; even when the tongue 
IS at liberty. * ^ 

I (hall begin with the ^urma language as beirtg at 
prefent the moft prevalent. There are four dialedls ot 
it, that of the Burma proper, that of Araktlni that ot 
the To, and that of Tenaferim. . • 

The people called by us Burmas, Bartnas^ Verritasi 
lirimmas, 8cc. ftile themfelves Myammaw. By the peo- 
ple of Pfgu, they are named Pimimay ; by the Karayui 
Yoo ; by the people of Cufftty, %Awauu ; by the Cttffuy 
ihaui Kamtttau ; by the Chiuefi of Younan, Laumeen ; 
and by the Aykalntt^ Aivwa. They eftcem themfelves 
to be defeehded from the people of Arakan^ whom they 
often call Myamrmw gyee, that is to fay, great Burmas. 

The proper natives of Arahtn^ call themfelves 
Yakain, which name is alfo commonly given to them 
by the Burmas. By the people of Pegu they are named 
Takuin. By the Bengal Hindus, at leaft by luch of 
them as have been fettled in Arakan, the country i.s 
called Hojfawn, from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. Hkn- 
NELL has been induced to make a country named 
Hofliiewn occupy part of his map, not conceiving that 
it would be Arakan, or the kingdom of the Mugs, as 
we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by 
Europeans to the natives of Arakan, has been derived, 
t know not ; but, as far as I could learn, it is totally 
unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except 
fuch of them as by their intercourfe with us have 
learned its ufe. The Mahontinedans fettled at Arakan, 
call the country Rovingaw, the Perjians call it Rekan. 

O 4 


The 
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The tliird dialciift of the Burma language is fpoken by 
finall tribe c^ed Yo. There are four governments of 
this nation, muated on the call fide of the Arakan 
mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tribu- 
tary to the Burmas. 

The fourth cliale<^ is that of what we call the 
coaft of Tcnujfemn, from its city now in ruins, whofe 
proper name was Tatiaxntharee, I'licfc people, com- 
monly called by the Htmnas, Daivajza and Bjeitza ; 
from the two governments, of which their country 
con litis, have moft frequently been fiibjcitcd to Siam 
or y V^« ; but at prefent they are fubjects of the Burma 
king. 

t 

Although the dialet^s of the;** people, to one ano- 
ther, appear very rlittindt, yet the difference confiflrs 
chiefly in fuch minute variation& of accent as not to be 
o])fcrv.'i,ble by n it ranger. In the, fame manner as an 
Eu^li/liiuan at lirtl is fcldom able to diltinguifti even 
the Aherdt'en accent from that of the other fliires of 
Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears lb different ; 
fo, in inofl cafes, I could perceive no difference in the 
words of thefe four languages, although among the 
Burmas, any of the provincials, fpcaking generally, 
jn'oduccfl laughter, and often appeared to be with dif- 
ficulty imderffood. I lhall, therefore, only give a lift 
f»f the Burma words ; thole of the other diale«fts are 
the fame, where diftcrence is not mentioned. 


1 . EnAlfi' 

1 Sun 

2 Moon 
.T Star 

4 Earth 

5 Water 


Mjamvuw, Tanaynthara, Ya, 

Nay — — 

1 .a — — 

Kyee Kyay ‘ — Kay 

Myacgyee — 

TTie llee Rae 

6 Fire 
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E/iglifi. 


Yalam^ 

Tgnqyntbar4if. 

Ye. 

6 Fire 

Mcc 


« 


7 Stone 

Kiouk 


— 

Kioukay 

1 8 Wind 

1,3! 

Lee 



Q Rain 

Mo 




]() Man 

Loo 




11 Womaa Meemraa 




12 Child 

Loogalay 

♦Loofltec — 


13 Head 

Kaung 

— 



11 Mouth 

Parat 

— 



15 Arm 

Lannmaung — 



1() Hand 

Lxk 

— 


Liiik 

1 7 Leg 

Kacthalour 

— 


Saloongfii 

18 Foot 

Kiaehamo 

— 



l() Bcatl 

Taraitram 




■20 Bird 

Hugajk 

— 

— 

Knap 

21 Fiflt 

Ngaw 

— 

. — 


22 Good 

Kaung 

— 

— 


23 Bad 

Makaung 

— 

— 


24 Great 

Kyec 

— 

— 


25 Little 

Ngay 

— 

— 


20 Long 

Shay 

— 

— 

Shoe 

27 Short 

Ato 

— 

— 

To 

28 One 

Teel 

— 

— 


■29 Two 

Hucct 

— 

~ 


30 Three 

Thoum 

— 

— 


31 Four 

Lay 

' 

— 



* I itcrnlly, a little nun. 


33 Five 



. ssd co)il>ARAtivk TObABitLAtctr fnd 

MjammiViv, ‘ Yakain. 

Tjnayntbarec. 

Yo, 

32 Five Ngaw 

— 

— 

— 

33 Six Kiouk- 

— 

— 

i— 

34 Scv:i*.ti Kuhnei-t 

— 

— 

*— 

35 Eiglit 'Sheet 

— 

— 

• — 

3{) Nine Ko 

— 

— 


37 Ten Tazay 

— 

— 

— • 

38 Eat Zaw 

— 


' — 

39 Drink Thouk 

— 

— 

*— 

40 Sleep Eit 

— 

— 

— 

41 Walk Xleen 

niay 

--- 

I Hay 

42 Sit Tcin 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 Stand Ta 

Mateina) — 

Maleenahay 

44 Kill That 

Sot 

— 

Afatu 

45 Yes Houkkay 

— 


— 

No Mahouppoo 

— 


— 

47 Here Dceinaw 

— 


Thaman 

48 There Ilomaw 

— 

— 

— 

49 Above Apomaw 

— 

— 

Apobau 

50 Below Houkinaw 

— 

— 

Auk 


T'hc next inofi prevalent language in India boyonci 
the Ganges, is what we call the Siannntfe, a word pro- 
brihlv cnrnipled iVoin the Shan of the liunnas. The 
Sumtmig'e race ocxaipics the whole irontier of Yutuni, 
extending on the cafi to Tonqnin aiul CocUinchtm, and 
on the fouth, down to the fca. It contains many 
iVties or kingdoms, moftly fnbjccft or tributary to the 
Bannas. I have only procured vocables of thre|e of 
its dialects, which I here give complcat, as they dift'er 
tonliderably. 


The 
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The firft diale<!^ is that of the kingdom of Sum, the 
moil puliihed people of eallern Imfta. They called them- 
felves to me limply Tui-, but Mr.LouBERE fays, tliat in 
order to diftinguifh themfelves from a people to be af- 
terwards mentioned, they add the wofd Nuy, wlMfli iig- 
niiies little. By the Burmas, from the vidgar name of 
their former capital city, they arc called l^ondayii', by 
the people of Pegu they arc named Srofi ; and by the 
{.'■hineft of Yumui, Syianlo or Ky^enhu 

The fecond di<alcrt of the Huimmefe language which 
I fhall mention, is tluit of a people, who, to me, alfo 
railed themfelves limply 'Vu’i. I believe, however, 
liic}’ are the T'ai-yay, or great Tai, of Mr. LounKui;. 
'I'ijcy have been long fnbjcdl to the Bunmts, who call 
them Myelufiputn ; by the people of Pi'gu they arc 
named Swwu ; Thay by the. Karcyn ; Look tai by the 
Kalheejhan ; Kaho by ihc people of Kathee or Cujfay \ 
Pu-ivyee by the Chinefe ; and to me they were named 
Ltiu by the Siarmnefe proper. Their country towards the 
north lies between the well lide of Yunan and the Era- 
’ivade or great liunnn river, defeending down its eallern 
bank a corifKlerably way; it then extends along the 
foutli fide of Yuruin till it comes to the Loul 'umg or 
river of Mart a ban, which forms its eallern boundary ; 
on the footh it extends to no gre.it diftance from Mar- 
tahan ; and on the w'cft it is feparated from Burma 
j)roper by a chain of mountains, that pafs about fifteen 
miles to the call of yJvu. 

The third dialed of the Siamnufe I.inguagc is that of 
u people called, by the Burmas, Kathee Shave // ; to them- 
felves they afliime the name of Tai-koug or great Tat. 
They arc called Moitay Kaho, Ijy tlie Kathee or pcoptp 
of Cujfav. 'J’hcy inhabit the upper part of the Kiayn • 
dtiayn river, and from that w'cll to the Erau'ade. They 
have, in general, been fubjetfl to the king of Mutiny^ 
pnra ; but, at prefent, are tributary to tlic Burma mo- 
narch. 


1 Sun 
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II. B/HgTi/b. 

Tahiay* 

Taiyay. 

Tdi»J007f^^, 

1 Snn 

Rocn 

Kawan 

Rangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stvs 

Dau** 

Lau 

Nau 

4 Earth 

Deen 

— 

Neen 

5 Water 

Nam 

N.awh orNaumNam 

6 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hill 

— 

I Icon 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

9 Rain 

Fon 

Footi 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kun 

Kon 

Koon 

1 1 Woman Poocn 

Paeycn 

Pawnecn 

12 Child 

Dackuooc 

L<awen 

Lookvvoon 

13 Head 

Sceza 

Ho 

Hoo 

14 Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooec 

Moo 

l6 Hand . 

Moo 

Mooec 

Pawmoo 

17 Leg 

Naung 

Kotcen 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langteen 

Swatcin 

Lungdin 

ig Beaft 

Sawt 

— 

N(X)k 

20 Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

21 Filh 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

22 Good 

Dec 

Lee 

\\''anoo 

23 Bad 

Maidee 

Maiee 

Mowan 

24 Great 

To 

I-oung 

Loong 

25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unlock 

26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

An you 

27 Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 


28 One 
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E«gV{Jh. Tui-my. 

2’ai-yay, 

Tai^oeng. 

’IS One Nooiig 

Noo 

Aning 

29 Two So 

Sang 

Sowng 

i30 Three Sam 

Sam * 

Sam 

31 Four See 

Skee 

Shee 

32 Five Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

33 Six Ilok 

Houk 

Houk 

3-1 Seven Kyact 

Sayt 

Sect 

35 Eight Payt 

Pa}! 

Pajt 

3() Nine Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37 Ten Sect 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat *Kyccn Kau 

Kycei\ Kau 

Kycen Ki 

39 Drink Kycen Nam 

Kycen Nawm 

Kyeen Ni 

40 Sleep Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk Teco 

Hoc 

Pei 

42 Sit Nation 

Nawn 

Nimg 

43 Stand Yoon 

Lootfook 

Peigiiung 

44 Kill Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes 0 

Sai 

Mimna 

4 () No Maifliai 

Mofai 

Motfau 

47 Here Teenec 

Tecnai 

Tccnay 

48 There Teenon 

Tcepoon 

Ponaw 

49 Above Bonon 

Tecnaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below Kang lang 

Tcetai 

> 


The next language, of which I (hall give a fpcci- 
meii, is that of the people who call themfelves Moitay. 


* Kauisrice, aid Nam is water. Here, therefore, we havei 
nation with no w'ord to exprefs the difference bctwrcn eating and ' 
drinking. The pleafures of the table muft be in little lequeft with 
them. 


Their 
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Their country is lituated between Sv//tet i»i Ren^:tt and 
that of the Tailoong above mentioned : to the north of 
it is ; on the foutli Arifkan^ and the rude tribes, 

borderinej on that kingdom. TJieir capital city they 
viam&*?hmn\'pnrci. By the people of they are 

called Muggaloos, an apptdhilion with which ihofc we 
faw at Amuriipuru were totally unacquainted. This 
name, hawever, Europeiitis have applied to the coun- 
try, turning it at the fame lime into Kathee 

is the name given to this people hy the Hurniiis, which 
%vc alfo have taken for the name of the country, an<l 
corrupted into Oijjuy. Mr. Kknvrl having from 
obtained information of Mctkliy, and from Ava 
having heard of ('nffliy, never conceived tliat they 
were the fame, and, accon? 'gly, in his map of 
Ji'mdvjlan^ has laid down two kingdoms Ctpfay and 
]\lL’ckley \ for which, indeed, he had liifficient room, as 
by Captain Baker’s account he had been induced to, 
place Ava much too liir to the caft. 


III. Engiyb, 

Moltiiv. 



1 Sun 

Noomcet 

13 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

14 Mouth 

Seem haw 

3 Stars 

Towang Mec- 

15 Arm 

Pam bom 


zat 

l6 Hand 

Khoit 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

17 Leg 

— 

5 Water 

Ecflieen 

18 FootwithKho 

6 Fire 

Mee 

the ankle 


7 Stone 

Noong Loong 

19 Beall 

•-r- 

8 Wind 

Nooflieet 

20 Bird 

Oofailc 

0 Bain 

No 

21 Fifh 

Ngaw 

' > Man 

Mee 

22 Good 

Pawce or Pai 

*V(ri,ian 

Noopcc 

23 Bad 

Pattay 

2 C ij thl 

i’eeka 

24 Great 

Sauwee . 


'25 Little 
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Mcitay. 

Engiyb. 

Mouaj, 

25 Little 

Apeekauk 

38 Eat 

Sat 

g,6 Long 

Afamba 

39 Drink 

Tawce 

27 Short 

Ataymba 

40 Sleep * 

Keepe^ 

28 One 

Amaw 

41 Walk 

Kwnee 

29 Two 

Ance 

42 Sir 

Pummee 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapco 

31 Four 

Marcc 

44 Kill 

I-iallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes 

Manec 

33 Six 

Torok 

46 No 

Nallay 

34 Seven 

Tarayt 

47 Here 

Mafhee 

35 Eight 

Neepaw 

48 'jThcrc 

Ada 

36 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

Mataka 

37 Ten 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka 


In the intermediate fpace between Bengal y Arahuiy 
the proper Burma, and the kingdom of Matinajptra, 
is a large mountainous and woody tra6V. It is occu- 
pied by many rude tribes. Among ihefe, the moll 
diHinguilhcd, is that by the Barmas called Kiuyn, 
from whom is derived the name of the great weflern 
branch of the Erawude, for Kiaynduayn lignilies the 
fountain of the Kiayn. This people calls itlelf Kuloun, 
and it feems to be a numerous race, univerfally fpokon 
pf, by its neighbours, as remarkable for limple honelly, 
induftry, and an inofFenlive difpolition. 


IV. Englifb, Koloim, 

1 Sun Konee 

2 Moon KIpw 

p Star Allay 


Kolmir,. 

4 Earth Day 

5 Water Tooec 

6 Fire May 


7 Stone 
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Englljb. 

Kokun. 

Engl'Jb, 

Kohun, 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmee 

8 Wind 

KIcc 

30 Three 

Patoon 

9 R’io 

Too 

31 Four 

Poonhee 

10 Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

1 1 Woman Patoo 

33 Six 

Poolbuk 

12 Child 

Saemce 

34 Seven 

Pooanfaj 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Eight 

Pooajlay 

14 Mouth 

Mavvkoo 

3() Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Toil 

Pooliaw 

1 6 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

Kayawiu 

17 Leg 

Manwam 

( 

3f Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopiiung 

4( ' Sleep 

Eitlba 

19 Bead 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

. Hlaya'lhoe 

20 Bird 

Pakyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Filh 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Undoon 

22 Good 

Poaclahoe 

44 Kill 

Say,oc 

23 Bad 

Sajlalioe 

45 Yes 

Afliacba 

24 Great 

Ahlayn 

46 No 

Seehay 

25 Little 

Amee 

47 Here 

NcBa 

26 Long 

Afaw 

48 There 

Tlboa 

27 Short 

Soosehay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

28 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 


Another rude nation, which fhelters ilfelf in the 
rrccfles of hills and woods, from the violence of its 
.inlolcnt neighbours, is named by the Burmas Karayn ; 
and Kadoon by the people of Pegu. They are moll 
numerous in the Pegu kingdom, and like the K'tayn 
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Rre diftinguiihed for their innocence and induftry^ By 
the Burmas they are faid to be of two kinds ; Burma 
and Tidain Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
conYerfedyfeenled to underftand this diftin£lioii, calling 
the former Pajfooko and the latter Maplio. ThisydfSw-* , 
ever, probably arofe from thefe individuals being bet* 
ter acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the gene- 
rality of their countrymen ; for the greater part of 
thofe, with whom I converfed, fald that all Katyn 
were the fame, and called them Play. I am, however* 
not certain if I underftood them rightly ; nor do I 
know, that I have obtained the proper name of this 
tribe. I have given a vocabulary of each of thefe, 
who feemed to underftand the diftindlion of Burma 
and Tailahi Karayn, and two of*difterent villages who 
did not underftand the difference ; for in this nation I 
found the villages differing very much in dialedl; 
even where not diftant, probably owing to their having 
little coramunication one with another. It muft be 
obferved, that in uling an interpreter, one is verjr lia- 
ble to miftakes, and thofe 1 had were often very igno- 
rant. 


W Englifb. Pajfooko, 

Mapho, 

Pl(^, No. 1. 

Plcy, No. 2. 

1 Sun Moomay Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

2 Moon Law 

Law 

Law 

Poolaw 

3 Stars TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Sluw 

4 Earth Katchay- 
koo 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

1 

Laukoo 

5 Water Tec 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

(j Fire Mce 

Meeting 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone Loe 

LoongjNoong — 

Lung 

Loung 

8 Wind Kallee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

p Rain Tachoo 

Tchatchang 

Moko 

Moko 

10 Man Paganyp 

Palhaw 

Palha 

Paploom 

orPafha 

11 Wo- Pomoo 

Pomoo 

Pummee Pammoe 


man 
VoL. V. 


P 


12 Chil 
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Evgl/Jb. 

Pajfooko, 

Maploo, Pltty, No, 1 . 

Play, Ko, 2 . 

12 Child Pozaho 

Poflaw ■ 

Napootha Apoza 

1 3 Head 

Kozohui 

Koliui 

Kohui 

Pokoolmi 

M'^outhPatalo 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm 

Tchoobaw-Tchoobaw-Atfyoodoo Tchoobaw- 


lee 

lee 


lee 

lOHand Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kulflioo 

Tchooafee 

17 Leg 

Kadoc 

l^okaw 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot 

Kofiyawko Kanyakoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

19 Bead 

'J'’llOO 

Too 


— 

20 Bird 

T’lloo 

Too 

Kalo 

I'o 

21 Fifli 

Nyaw 

•Zyaw 

Y^a 

Ya 

22 Good NgectchawNgec 

Gyec. 

Gvec 


niaw 




23 Bad 

4 

Taw ngec Nguay 

Gy^eay 

Gyccay 


baw 




24 Great Pawdoo 

Ilhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

25 Little 

Tchecka 

Tchei 

Atfci 

Atfcc 

2 (i Long 

To atcho T’ho 

Locya 

Ato 


maw 




27 Short 

P’hecko 

P'hoe 

Apoe 

Apoe 

28 One 

Taydoc 

Nadoe 

Iia\ doe 

Laydoe 

29 Two 

Kce-doc 

Nce-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nce-doe 

30 Three So-doe 

Song-doe Souiig-doc Soung-doc 

31 Fotir 

liooec-doe Lec-dii 

Lec-defc 

Lec-doc 

32 FiV® 

Yay-doe 

Y ay-doc 

Y'ay-doe 

Y'ay-doe 

33 Six 

1 loo-doe 

Hoo- doe 

Koo-doe 

Koo-doc 

31 Seven 

Nooee-doe Noay-doe 

Noac-doe 

Noae-du 

35 Eight Ho-doc 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

36 Nine 

Kooce-doe Kooce-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doc 

37 Ten 

Tatchee 

Leitchee 

Taflee 

Lay t fee 

38 Eat 

Po,o 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 


3C> Drink 
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taiYTifb. Pujfooko. 

Maploo. 

Play, No. 1. 

PJay, No, 2. 

S 9 Drink Oo 

0 

0 

0 

40 Sleep Prammee 

Mcc 

Mee 

Mee 

41 Walk Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Rakute 


42 Sit Tcheenaw Tfcingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43 Stand Tchodto 

Tchonto 

Tfayna la- 

gay 

Gnaythoe 

44 Kill Klo 

Fhec 

Paetegui 

Paythee 

4;j Yes May lee 

Mo^yyoo 

Moiyoo 

Moithay 

4(5 No TamaybawMoae 

Moi 

Moi 

47 Here Loeee 

Layee 

Leyoo 

Layee 

48 There Lubanee 

r^o 

J^acyo 

Laeyo 

49 AboveMokoo 

Mokoo 

Lajpanko 

La>panko 

50 Below Hokoo 

Lankoo 

Laspaula 

Lsepaula 


To this kingdom, the nativep of which call them- 
fclves Moan we Jiave given the name of Pegu, a cor- 
ruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city 
Bagoo ; the polite name of the city among its natives 
having been Daw Jhmga, as among the Burnias Jlanza- 
ivade. 1'his pcf^plc are named 'Falain by the Burmas 
and Chlneje of Ynium ; Lazvoo by the Karayn ; and 
Tara’m by the Tai-hong: their kingdom extends along 
the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau- 
Inayn, or of Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of 
Arakan to thole of Siatn. 


VI. Evglijb. 

Moan. 

Engtijb* 

Mom. 

1 Sun 

Knooay Tangooay 5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

8 Wind 

Kyeaw 


Pi 9 Rain 
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Ey>£lijh. 

Mvan, 

Enghjh, Moan, 

9 Rain 

Proay 

31 Four Pou 

10 Man 

f 

Puee 

f 

32 Five Soon 

11 WomanPrcau 

33 Six Tcraw 

12 Child 

Koon 

34 Seven Kapo 

13 Head 

Kadap 

33 Eight 'J’atfam 

14 Mouth Paun 

3() Nine Kallce 

15 Arm 

loay 

37 Ten Tfo 

lO Hand 

Kanna 1 oay 

38 Eat Tfapoung. Poung, I 

17 Leg 

Kadot-prawt 

believe, is rice. 

18 Foot 

c 

Kanat zein 

39 Drini Saung nawt. Nawt 

11) Bcafl 

— 

is water 

*20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

40 Sleep S^tik 

21 Fifli 

Kaw 

41 AValk Au 

‘22 Good 

Kali 

42 Sit Kateho 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

43 Stand Katau 

24 Great 

Mor 

44 Kill Taw 

25 little 

Bok 

45 Yes Taukua 

26 Long 

Kloein 

4i) No Auto 

27 Short 

Klee 

47 Here Noomano 

28 One 

Mooi 

48 There Taoko 

'29 Two 

Bau 

49 Above Tatoo coinmooce 

30 Three 

Pool 

50 Below Tauamo 


Thefe fix arc all the languages of this great eajlem 
nation, of which, during my flay in the Burma empire, 
I was able to procure vocables fufficicnt for my pur- 
pofe. Although they appear very difterent at firfl; 
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Hjrht, and tlic language of one rare is totally unintel- 
ligible to the others ; yet I can perceive in them all 
fonic coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages, 
with their obl'olcte words, their phrafes, their in- 
Hertions of words; and elilions, euphfu'ue c«;//f.’„,’«lfuld, 
perhaps, llicw many more. Thofc that have the great- 
eft allinity are in Tab. I. IV, and V. Mr. Git.cwuist, 
whole knowledge of the common dialet^s in nle on the 
banks of the Giingt’s is, I believe, exceeded by that of 
no Kuropran, w'as fo obliging as to look over thefe 
V ocabiilaries, but he could not trace the Imalleft rela- 
tion between the languages. 

I fhall now add three dialects, Ipoken in the Burma 
empire, but evidently derived from the language of the 
JJnuiu nation. 

The firft is that fpoken by the Mohammedans ^ who 
have been long ft*ttled in ^'irakan, and who call them- 
felvcs Rooinga, or natives of Arahan. 

The fccond diale(5I is that fpoken by the Hindus of 
Araknn. I procured it from a Brahmen and his attend- 
ants, who had been brought to Amarapttra by the 
king’s eldcft fon, on his return from the conqiicft of 
Araknn. They called themfelves RoJirwHy and, for 
what reafon 1 do not know, wanted to perfuade me 
that theirs was the common language of Arakan. Both 
thefe tribes, by the real natives of Arakauy arc called 
Kuluvj y'akain, or firanger Arakan. 

Thelaft dialect of the Hindnjlanee wiiich I Hull men- 
tion is, that of a people called by the Burmas Aykohaty 
many of whom are flaves at Aviarapura. By one of them 
I was informed, that they called themfelves Ban^a ; 
that formerly they had kings of their own, but mat, 
in Ills father’s time, their kingdom had been overturned 
by the king of Mnnnypura, tvho carried away a great 
part of the inhtibitants to his refidencc. When that 

P 3 was 
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was taken laft by the Burmas, which was about fifteen 
years ago, this man was one of the many captives who 
were brought to Ava. He faid alfo, that Banga was 
<even days journey fouth weft from Munnypvra ; it 
umffp'Lherefore,' be on the frontiers of Bengal, and 
may, perhaps, be the country called in our maps 
Cajhar. 

Mr. Cihhrijl has been fo good as to examine parf'- 
cularly thefe two dialects, and to mark thus (*) thofe 
words, which come neareft tlie Hindujlanee fpoken on 
the (iu)iges ; and thus (t) thofe not fo cviilcntly in 
connection with the fame, but which fhevv refem- 
blance by analogy. 


Englijb. 


Rfijfliwn, 

Bau^a. 

1 Sun 

Bel 

*Sooja 

Bayllcc 

0, Moon 

Sawn 

Sundfa 

Salkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

♦Nokyoto 

♦Tani 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

*Matcc 

5 Water 

Pannac 

*Dfol 

♦Pannaa 

6 Fire 

Auin 

*Aagance 

Zee 

7 Stone x 

Shed 

*Shcel 

♦Heel 

8 Wind 

Ban 

*Pawun 

*Bo 

9 Rain 

Jorail 

'I'Biftee 

*Booun 

10 Man 

Manufh 

'f'Moonufa 

*Manoo 

11 Woman Mecalaw 

Stree 

Zaylan 

Child 

Gourapa 

*Balouk 

Sogwo 

13 Head 

Mata 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

14 Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 


15 Arm 
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Englijb. 

Booinga. 

Rojfawn, 

Banga, 

15 Arm 

Bahara 

♦Baho 

Paepoung 

l 6 Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17 Leg 

Ban 

■f-Podo 

'Torooa 

18 Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

19 Beaft 

— 

ZoointroO 

Safec fangee 

20 Bird 

Paik 

-j-Pookyec 

'j'Pakya 

21 Filh 

Maws 

Mootiic 

'I'Mas 

22 Good 

Gooin 

Gam 

Hoba 

23 Bad 

Gooin nay 

Gumnay 

Iloba nay 

24 Great 

Boddau 

Danger * 

Domorgo 

25 Little 

I'huddcc 

*Tfoolo 

Hooroogo 

20 Long 

Botdean 

Dcengol 

Decngul 

27 Short 

Banick 

♦Batcc 

♦Batec. 

2 S One 

Awg 

*Aik 

♦Ak 

29 Two 

Doo 

«Doo 

De 

80 Three 

Teen 

♦Teen 

♦Teen 

31 Four 

Tchair 

♦Tfar 

♦Saree 

32 Five 

Panfoce 

♦Pans 

♦Pas 

33 Six 

Saw 

♦Tib 

♦Tfaj 

34 Seven 

Sat 

♦Sat 

♦Hat 

35 Eight 

Awtoa 

•j-Afto 

♦Awt 

3(3 Nine 

Nonaw 

♦No 

♦No 

37 Ten 

Duflba 

♦Dos 

♦Dos 

38 Eat. 

Kau 

♦Kawai 

fKaek 

39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

•f-Pcek - 
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Engli/b. 

Rootnga, 

BeffatOn 

Bansia 

40 Sleep 

Layrow 

'f’Needlan 

Houleck 

41 Walk 

Pawkay 

Bayra 

’I'O-tcca-oQtei 


Boifiow 

■f-Boclho 

■f-Bo 

43 Stand 

Tcheilayto 

'^Karao 

•f-Oot 

44 Kill 

Mania 

*Maro 

*Mar 

43 YtS 

TIoi 

Oir 

Oo 

46 No 

Etibar 

■^Noay 

*Nauay 

47 Here 

Ilayray 

Etay 

I rang 

49 There 

Iloray 

IJoniy 

Orung 

49 Abov( 

Ouchalc 

■*Oopcr 

Gas 

90 Beloiv 

Ayray 

Ha)ira)i 

d-'JQl 


wriTT rkTVT 
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XVIII. 

ON THE ' 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS, 

BY CAFFAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. . 

'^HE acconipanyinjT genealogical table is faith* 
fully extradled from the Vishnu jmrdna, the 
Bha'gavat, and other yw/rih.v/j, without the leall al- 
teration whatever. I have colledled numerous MSS, 
and with the alfiftance of foine learned Vundits of 
Betu/res, who are fully fatisfied of the autliQlL'icity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronolo- 
gical record of Indian hiflory that has hitherto come 
to my knowledge. It gives the utmolt extent ot the 
chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain number of 
years only can allowed to a generation, it overthrows 
at once their monftrous fyftem, which I have rejected 
as abfolutely repugnant to the courfe of nature, and 
human reafon. 

Indeed their fyftems of geography, chronology, and 
hidory, are all equally monftrous and abfurd. The ' 
circumference of the earth is’faid to be 500,000,000 
yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 Britifli miles*: the moun- 
tains are allerted to be 100 yojamSf or 4pl Britiih' 
miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of Be-, 
mires are faid, in the fiirdnas^ to have kept the holy 
city in total darknefa, till Maira-deva growing angry 
at their infolence, they humbleth tl^cmfclves to the 
ground, and their higheft peak now is not more than 
500 feet high. In Europe fimilar notions once pre- 
vailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians were kept 
in continual darknefs by the interpofition of imirifenfely 
high mountains. In the Ca'lica purma^ it is faid 
that the mountains have funk conlidcrably, ft) that the 
higheft is not above ontyojana, or live miles high. 

When 
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When tlie Puranirs fpfeak of the kings of ancient 
times, they are equally extravagant. According lo 
them, king YL nmsHT'iriR reigned feven and twenty 
thoufand years ; king'N-wnA, of whom I fliall fpcak 
more fully hereafter, is laid to have poflefled in his 
treafury above 1,5S4,000,000 pounds ticrling, in gold 
coin alone : the value of the filver and copper coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation ; and liis army 
confilled of IQp, 000,000 men. Thefe accounts geo- 
graphical, chronological, and hiftorical, as ahfurd and 
inconfiftent wiiii rcafon, mull he rejefted. This mon- 
llrous lylleni leems to derive its origin from tlie anci- 
ent period of 12,000 natural years, which was admit- 
ted by *5136 Perfums, the Etrufeans, and, I believe, 
alfo by the Cihir tribes ; for we ad of a learned 
nation in Spain, tvhich boafted of having written hilto- 
ries of above fix thouland years. 

The PJinJus ftill make ule of a period of 12,000 
divine years, after which a periodical renovation of 
the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
when the IltnJns, forfaking the patlis of hiftorical 
truth, hiunclicd into the mazes of extrav’agance and 
fable. M KO/VSTHKNES, wlio had repeatedly vifited 
tht court of Chandra Gufta, and of courfc had an 
opportunity of converting with the bell informed p^r- 
fons in InJia, ‘is lilent as to this monltrou.« fyflem of 
tlie Hindus : on the contrary, it appears, from what 
he fays, that in his time they did not carry back 
their antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thouland years, as we read in fome MSS. He 
add.s alfo, according to Ceemuns of Alexandria, that 
the Hindus and the Jeivs were the only people, who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the 
beginning of things. There was then an obvious af- 
finity between the chronological fyltems of the Jews 
and the Hindus. Wc arc well acquainted with tlie 
pretentions of the P'gyptians and Chaldeans to anti- 
quity. Tiiis they never attempted to conceal. It 
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is natural to flippofe, that thp Ilintins were equally 
vain : they are fo now ; and there is hardly a Hindu 
who is not perfuaded of, and who will not reafon 
upon,* the fuppofed antiquity of liis nation. Me- 
ga stiienes who was acquainted wijlh the antiquities 
of the Egyftians, Chaldeatis^ and Jevas, whilli in Hdia^ 
made enquires into the hifloiy of the IJiudits, and 
their antiquity : and it is natural to fuppol'e that they 
would boaft of it as well as the Ryjptiitus or Chiddcam, 
and as much then as they do now. Singly they did 
not invent fables to conceal them from the multitude, 
for whom on the contrary thefe fables were framed. 

At all events, long before the niptli c^t^iry the 
chronological fyftcm of the Himlns was as Pomplete, 
or rather, perfectly the fame as it is now ; for Al- 
nuMAZAR, who was contemporary with the famous 
Ai.mamun, and lived at his court at IhJur or Balkh, 
had made the Hindu antiquities his particular fliuly. 
He was alfo a famous altronomer and afirologcr, and 
had made enquiries refpcdling the conjimelions of tiic 
planets, the time of the creation of the world, and 
its tluration, for allrological purpol'es ; and he fays, 
that the Hindus reckoned from the Flood lo the //e- 
jira 720,f)34,443,715 days, or 3725 years *. Here 
is a miftake, which probably originates with, the tra*- 
fcfiTer or tranflator, but it may be eafily redlificd. 
The firft number, though fomewhat corrupted, is ob- 
vioully meant for the number of days from the crea- 
tion to the Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned 
froQi the beginning of the Cali-yug to the Hejira. 
' It was then the opinion of ALr.r.MAZAR, about the 
middle of the ninth century, thai:*the £era of the Ca~ 
li-yug coincided with that of the Flood. He had, per- 
haps, data which no lapger exifl, as well as Abol-Fa- 

• See Baillfs Aliron. Anc. p. 30. and Sir Djv'is's KflTay in the 
fecond volume of the Aliatick ItelVarcheb, p. 2/4. 


ZIL 
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zjh in the time of Akbar, Indeed, I am fomelimes 
tempted to believe, from I'ome particular paflages in 
the Pur/was, wiiich arc related in the true hilforical 
ifyle, that the Unuius have deftroyed, or at leaft dc- 
hgnedly conlignc^d to oblivion, all genuine records, as 
militating againft their favoiiriu* fyftcm. In this man- 
ner the deltroycd the books of NuMA,,and 

configned to oblivion the hiftorical books of the E- 
TRtiRjAxs, and I ful'pe^t alfo thofe of the Tcbdk- 
'j'AN’i in Spti'Ai. 

The Purthis are certainly a modern compilation 
from valualile materials, which I am afraid no longer 
exilt : ^an atfroRomical obfcrvalion of the heliacal 
riling o^“('iiiiopiis, incnliuned in f o of the Punimis, 
jmts this beyond doulit. It is do .lared there, that cer- 
tain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th ot* 
fihudni, when (Muopus, dilcngagod from the rays of 
the fun, becomes vilible. It riles noyr on the 18 th of 
the fame month. The 18 th and 27th oi lihadra an- 
i'wtr this vein; to the 2 ()th of Auguft and 7th of Sep- 
tember. 1 had not leifure enougii to confult the two 
Purunns above mentioned on this I’ubjet^. But as vio- 
lent dilputes have obtained among the learned Pandits, 
tome iitlifting tliat thefe religious rites ought to be per- 
formed on the 27tli of Bhddra, as diredled in the 
Pnrurias, wl/.lil others inlift, it Ihould be at the tifne 
of the iidnya, or appearance of Canoptis ; a great deal 
of paper has been walled on this fubjedl, and from 
wJiat has been written upon it, I have extradlcd the 
above obl'ervations. \s I am not much ufed to aljro- 
nomiral ctilcuiations, 1 leave to others better qualified 
tlian I am to afcerTain from thelb data the time in 
•which the Puruuas were written. 

We learn from Manet no, that the Egyptian chro- 
nology enumerated fourteen dxuajlm, the particulars 
of whicli he omitted as unworthy of notice. In the 
fame manner the IJindit chronology prel’ents us with a 

ferics 
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ferics of fourteen Dynaflies, wjually repugnant to na- 
ture and reafon ; fix of thefc are elapfed, we are in 
the feventh, which began with the Flood, and fevc|i 
more ‘we are taught to expert Thel’e fourteen Dy- 
nalties are hardly ever noticed by tl>e 1 Jin Jus in their 
legendary tales, or hiftorical poems. The rulers of 
thefe Dynalties are called' Muxus : and from them 
their refpe^tive Dynafty, autura, or period, is called 
a Matni'tintara. Every Dynatty ends with a total de- 
lirudlion of the human race, except xhtsMcmi or ruler 
of the next period, who makes his cfcape in a boat, 
with the feven Itijhis. I’lie, fame events take place ; 
the fame perfons, tliough fometimes under different 
names, rc-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafly ferves for all the 
reft. In reality hillory, according to the Jim Jus them- 
felves begins with the F'lood, or the feventh Menu. 
Each period confifls of 12,000 years, which the Jlindus 
call Jh'tne. The l^erftans are not unacquainted with 
thefe renovations of tlie world, and periods of 12,000 
years ; for the bird Sinturgh is introduced, telling Ca- 
HERMAN that Ihe had lit'ed to fee the earth feven 
times filled with creatures, and feven times a perfedt 
void, (it thould be fix times a perfedt void, for we 
it^he feventh period,) and that the had already feen' 
twelve great periods of 7000 years. This is obviously 
wrong ; it fliould be feven great periods of 12,000 
years. " > 

•The antediluvian hillory, being conlidered by the 
Hindus in different p6ints of view^ is related in various 
ways, having little cdnnedlion with each other. We 
are told iirll that Bra'hma created ten Bsa'madicas 
or children of Bslt^iurA, who were to be the proge- 
nitors of the moveable and immoveable parts of th( crea- 
tion, by which they underftand animals and vegetables. 
Their names are Man icH I Angiras, Pulas- 
TYA, Pi;LAHA,CRiTU,DACSHA,VASISHTHA,BuilOU, 
and Narada. Thefe iprang immediately from Bra^h- 

MA. 
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MA, and produced the*Gods, the Duityas, good and 
bad genii, atiitnals, and plants of all forts. The Pm-* 
ranks arc'ntrt agreed as to the number 6f Brahmd- 
dicas. In t!ic .liht'r^avut it is declared that thejr were 
ten ; but in oilier furums they reckon nine } whilft in 
the Sciitula-p/ir.hiti it is declared that there were only 
I'even linihniMlkas, whofe names are Mari cm, Atri, 
Axffiii v'sA, Pi j.AFTYA, Pula'ha, Crwa, and Vo- 
sishca ; nor are there wanting authorities to reduce 
them to three, namely, the three fons of Swayam- 
BHuviA, who was Brahma hinifclfin a human Ihape. 

It is (h-chired, that the feven Menus, who have 
made thti-s-jippeArancc, fprang from the Brahnnultras : 
their names are, Swavambh; - a, S\va''kochisiia, 
Uttama, Ta'masa, Haivata, CiiAcsiiosiiA, and 
Satyavrata or Noah. 

The feven Risms fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
ma, and their names arc, Casyapa, Atri, Vosish- 
' TA, Visvamf/tra, Gautama, Jamadagni, and 
Bha'radwa'ja. Thcfe holy penitents, by their fa- 
lutary counfels, and the sample of their aufterities, 
difeover the path of rectitude and virtue to mankind. 
Jt is remarked of Atri, that he was both a Brahnddira 
and a liijhi ; and, perhaps, the feven Menus, th" fe- 
.,«en Brahnunliras, with the feven RiJIiis, are the fame, 
and make only feven individual perfons. The feven 
Brahmadkas \\'Qr& frajdpatis or \ox6i of the f rajas or 
creatures. From them mankind were born, and they 
arc probably the fame with the feven Menus, who, 
when far advanced. in years, withdrew from the world, 
and became Ktjhis or holy penftents, as, according to 
the Purdttas, was the general pradlice of mankind in 
“ former ages. Thele feven grand anceftors of the hu- 
man 'race were firft Brahmddkas dr children of Br&hma, 
and created for the purpofe of rcplenifhing the earth 
with inhabitants ; having fulfilled their million they 
became fovereigns of the univerfe, or Menus ; and 
in their old age they withdrew ' to folitary places 

to 
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to prepare for death, and become Rijhii. S'JCi^amhku-^ 
va, or the fon of the felf-exifting, was the fiiil MerrHf 
aj^d the father of mankind ; his confort’s name W’as> 
SataS-fa. In the fecond P'ethi,,xhQ Supreme Being 
is irjtroduced thus fpeaking : “ Srom me Brtihmu 
was born ; he is above all ; he is pititma, or the fa- 
ther of all men ; he is ^ja and Sivavntnl’/m, or felf- 
cxilting.” From him proceeded S/iVajaifihltuva^ who 
is the iirft Merm : they call him Ad'ima^ (or the firft, 
or Protogontis :) he is the fird of men, and Paramu- 
pnrujha, or ,the firll male. His help-meet Pricriti is 
called allb Salantpu : die is Adhnu (2) or the Iirft : 
the is Plfva-jemii, or the mother of the world : die is 
Jva or like I, the female energy of Ihe is a 
form of, or defeended from'/; die is Pura or the 
greated : both are like, Muha-deva and his i'ac/; (the 
fcmalj?, energy of nature) whofe names are alfo iju 
and iji> ' 

• 

^ Swayambhtva is Brahma in a human diapc, or the 
firft Brahma : for Brahma is man individually, and alfo 
collectively, mankind ; hence Brahma is faid to be 
born and to die every day, as there are men fpringlng 
to life, and dying every day. Collcdtively he dies 
every hundred years, tJiis being the utiiiod limits,iof 

the Cali-jng, according to the Purdnas : at 
tue end of the world, Brahma or manlfind is fiift~4n 
die alio, at the end of a hundred divine years. Svoa^ 
yamhhuva, in the prefent culpa, is ViJlmU in the cha- 
racter of Brdhma-rupi Javdrdana, or the Jljhnu with 
th* countenance of Brahma, to underftand this it 
is necelfary to premif?, that it hjjs been revealed tO’ 
the Hindus, that, from the beginning to the end of 
things, when the \whole creation will be annihilated • 
and abforbed intc^4he Supreme Being, there will 
be five great calpas, or periods. We are libw in 
the middle of the fourth calpa, fifty years' of 

i , i , > * 

(2) AJima is the feminine gender from or Adlmai* 

Brdhma 
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Br/ihin/t being elapled ; and of the remainder the firri: 
idpu i'< begun. Thefe five great include 500 
years of Brahma, at the end of which nothing will 
remain but the fclf-exifting. Every calpa, cxc^t the 
• lirll, is preceded ,by a renovation of the world, and a 
general flood : whilft the flood that precedes every 
Mattwanlanc is in great rneafure, a partial one, fpme 
few high peaks and fome privileged places, as Benares, 
being excepted ; the peaks remaining above the waters, 
and Benares and other privileged places being furround- 
ed by the waters as with a circular wall. 

Thefc five calpai have five deities, who rule by 
(urns, and ..froiu.. whom the ralpjs arc denominated. 
'I'Jiefe five deities are, Devi, Sur or the bun, Gu- 
nefa, Vijhnu, and Is'n'ara. Brahma has no peculiar 
''calpa : he is intimate to every cme of them. Every 
deity, in his own period, is Calfva-rupi or Chronus. Wc ' 
are now under the reign of the fourth Chroms. The 
Wefiern mythologifls mention feveral ruling deities of 
that name. Valfva-rupi fignifies he who has the coun- 
tenance of Cola, Chi onus, or Tune. This is now the 
calpa of Ttjluiu, who, to create, thought on Btahma, 
and became Brahna-rupt-Janardana. He preferves 
ind foil CIS the whole creation in his own charadter ; 
.tnd will ultimately deftroy it through Jjwata or Undta. 
The culpa of Vtjhnu is called alio the Pudma or JJO^os 
^period. It is declared in Xhc pufanas that all animals 
.md plants are the or Phallus of the Calfva-rupi 
deity ; and that at tlijfc end of his own culpj he is de- 
prived of his JUptg by^ his fuccclibr, who attra<Sts«,the 
whole creation. to.^h^i^tf, to'’iwaliow it up or de- 
vour it, accorerttaj^-^e Weftern mythologifts ; and 
4^1 the end of he difgorge? the whole creation, 

^ch lb the origin of Chronus d'^ouring Ins own pft- 
of Jupiler dilgorging it through a potion ad- 
jjpP&^red to him by Melts ; and of Chronus cafirating 
own father. According to this, Sivajamhhuva 

is 
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is conjointly and individually,* n/</7////(7, JuJInniy and 
I fa or Malm-deva. To Swayamldiui'a were born three 
ilaughtcrs, Aetdu Deva-fruti, and I'tjhtlt or Prajult, 
created three great liaja/xUjs^ to be their huf- 
bands ; Caidama, Daijlui, (thclaineithd was alfo n 
Brdhmadua,) and Rmht. CurdtMa is acknowlc<lgcd 
to b» a form of Siva, or Siva himfelf : and Dacjha to 
be Iirdhma\ hence he *is often called ; 

and we masjreafiinably eonehide that the benevolent 
Rnchi was'B^qually a form of Vtjhmi. It is faid imthc 
I'edas, as 1 am allured by learned pundils, that thefe 
three gods fprang in a mortal fhape from the body of 
Adhna ; that Dacfha lit ahnut ifliicd inj ftically from his 
navel, Vtjhnu from his left, ami fiomJiis right 

fide. It is declared in the purSnas, that Jfveara tut 
off one of the heads of liimnut, who being immortal 
was only maimed. I’he fame myftical rancour' v/as 
manjfeft when they alliimed a mortal lliap'% as appears 
from the followiig relation : The pious Dai Jim cle 
fiiipg to perform faerifiec, invited gods and men to 
^fifi^at it, but did not aik Siva on account of hia 
conduit and licentious life. The wife of Siva, 
was the daughter of Du Jim, could not brook this neg- 
led, and determined to go : her hulband cxpoiiulatt.d 
with her, hiit to no puip )lc. When Ibe arrived, h?j 
iathp^'^ook no notice of her, which enraged her fo 
mtich, that after ha\ing Ipoiled the 1/crifice, liMj 
jumped into the laeretl fire, and expired in the flames, 
Siva hearing of her misfortune, went to Dacjlm ; and, 
reproaching him for Ins unnatural conduct towaids hi!i 
^^jWMi^daughter, cut off his head. iXu/ha had no rri'ilc 
offspring, but many daughters, whyle albanee was ea- 
gerly fought for bv the moll di'tinguifjied chaiadters. 
It 13 aflerttj mthc^^e/AWthat from Catdumj, Dacjha, 
^aiid Rtuhtr the eamNwas filled with inhabitants 
yet 111 the fame puranas wc are told, that Jir/thmi 
being difappointed, found it neteflary to give twofon 
to Atitma, from whom, at lalt, the earth Was fillet 
VoL. V, Q witi 
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with inhabitant':. Thcle two fons were Priyavrata 
and Utta'nai’ a'oa, who appear to be the fame w'itli 
Cabdama anti IIcchi. Here the antediluvian hiftory 
airumes a different lhape ; and the furumes, abandon- 
ing their idle tajefe of the feven Menus and renovations 
of the world, between the time of Swayambhuva 
and the flood of Saiv a v rat a, prefents ns with fbme- 
thing intjic conllltent with rcat'on and hhiorical truth ; 
but which at once overthrows their extravagant fabrick. 
Pkiyavraia was the lirlf born of Adima ; and the 
particulars recorded of liis progeny have no fmall affi- 
nity with the generations exliibited by Sanchonia- 
THo, as will appear from the following cojiiparative 
■I'ablo : 


I. Ad IMA, and A dim a or 
I'VA. 



1 1 Y A V K A r A . He m ar- 
ftd Barhismati, the 
daughter ofVisVACAR- 
,.MA, the chief engineer 
of the Gods. 


I. PROTOGONL'S, fyno- 
rimous with Adim: 
Aion or Aeon from 
rvA/jrTvA.M, in the 
lecond calc. 

II. Gex'vs, Gene a. 


ffe Agnid'hra and his fe- III. Phos, Phur, Piii.ox; 
ven brothers, whole that is, light, fire, and 
names fignify lire and flame, 
flame. By one wife be 
had three fons ; they 
became Mettus\ <5ind were 
named, Uttama, Ta- 
.MASA, and Raivata. 

By another wife, A 6 ni- 
DHRA had nine fons, who 
gave their names to the 
mountainous trafts of 
Aiubhi. 

IV. CiM- 
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IV. CiMPURUSHA, HaRI- 
VARSHA, Ila'vARTA, 
Ra'ma'n*aca, Cipru, 
BlIADRASVAjCb'lX’MA'- 
I. \, and Hira»mA\a. 


V. RtSHABAHA, fon of Na 
BAIIl. 


IV. * They begat fons of 
vafl bulk, whofc names 
were given lot he moun- 
tains,|On which they 
feizeer, riz. Cuffim, {A- 
hmiuSf Anli - Libanus^ 
Bniihjs. 

V. MEMRUMTJSjHYfSU- 
RAMius, and Usou.s. 


VI. Bharata, who gave VI. AGREifis,IlALi‘A:us. 
his name to the country 
of Hharala-vurjhu. 


VII. SvMAHTI, DhVMRA- 
Cf/tu, w'hote name lig- 
nilics a fiery meteor. 


^faid by fotnc 

viirrfevA^iTA s 

0 . Pratihakv 

■ iwo Uil 
imph Kat- 
in;?, Inni- 

V. mcnng,\c* 

IX.^Cja and Bhuma'na. 
Then follow's a lill of lix- 


10. Pratiha'xa 


teen names, fuppoled 
by fomc to be fo many 
,^'nerations in a direct 
line ; by others, thi^s 
denied : but as iiothihg 
is lecorded of diem, 
jJ]£juuw-omittcd 


VII. Chrvsaou, 


VIII. Tkchnites, G ei- 
M s, AcaocHiotj^llll 


IX. Agrowerds, or 
G ROTES. Aja m .s\/® ’ 
/tri/, is fynonimoR 
nearly with Aut 'oehton^ 
uudBii u'm AN A an fwern 
to Agruwerus and A^ 
groiPS. 


The pofterity of Adima or Adim (for the letter a 
in this name has cxaftly the found of the French e in 
the word J'aim.’J through Utta'napa'da, is as fol- 
lows: 

Q 2 I. Adim 
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1. Adim and rvA.*" I'ta founds exactly like Eve, 
pronounced as a dilfyllable E-vk. 


II. Utta'nai’a'j) A, He had two wives, Surcchi 
and Si ROTi : by the lirft he had Uttam*\, and 
by tlic fccond Duki'va. Vttatuipnila was exceed- 
ingly fend Sunirln, which gave rife to the follow'- 
ing circuiidlanc e.'.. VVliilft lie was careHing UHama 
Jiis fon Dhnrvu went to him and was repulfed. 
Dhruva burlt into tears, and complained to his mo- 
ther, who adtifed him to withdraw into the defarts. 
llo*ToTk)wEa her;uUicc, anel uired into a foreil on 
the banks of the Juimia, wJ ere iic gave himfclf up 
to the conteinphition ot the Supreme Being, and the 
performance of religious aulierities. Alter many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and 
commanded him to put tin end io his aufterities and 
Return to his father, who had relented. lie w«it ac- 
cordingly to his father, who received him with joy, 
nind refigned the kingdom to him. Dhruva^ like 
Enoch in Scripture is commended for his extraordi- 
nary piety, and the falubtry precepts he gave to 
mankind. He did not tallc death, but was trans 
Hated to heaven, where he Ihines in the^pbl^r ttar. 
Here I'.noch and Ems are confounded together. 
VltuMia, whole education had been negledted, gave 
liimfelf up to plcafure and dillipation*. Whilll 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cuvtr'as, 
and was killed in the fray^ Dhnivei, at the 
a numerous army, took jftic field to revenge the 
death of his brotlicr ; many had fallen on both fides, 
when Sivayambhuva or .,'/f//V«/mterpofed, and a laft- 
ing peace was concludetToctween The tojrfcetjdiftg 
'■parties. 


III. Dhruva. 
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III. DuRttvA. He had by hig^firft wife tw'O fbtis, 
Vatsaba and Calmavaxsaea : by Ila he had a 
fon called Utcala, and a daughter. 

f I 

ly. Vatsar\, by his wife Swacata'i* had fix funs, 
the eldeft of whom was called Pcshpa'kna. 

V. Pi ’siiPA'n.vv had by his wife Doshv tliri-e fons, 
and by Nau'wala, Chacshl’sha, whew became a 
Menu. 


VI. CiiAcnusn v had twelve fons, the eldeft of whom 

was called Ur.MvCA. . 

• • 

VII. Ui.MAC\ had fix fon--, the eldeft of whom was 
A\c.\. 

VIII. Anga had ap only fon called Vkn'a. 


IX. Vkx\, being an impious and tjrannical pril||||||| 
was curfed by the Bra'h.mens ; in confequencelH 
w’hich curfe he died without leaving ilfue. Tor 


remedy thi^cvil they opened his left arm, and with 
a ftick churned the humours till they at laft pro- 
d^drjrfqp, who proved as wicked as his father, 
afid was ot courfe fet alide : then opening the rigbj^ 


arm, they churned till they produced a .beautiful 
boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under 
the name of Pritiiu. 


X. Prithu. Gods and^ men came^ to make obei- 
fance to him, and celebrate his appearance on 
earth. He marrltd a form of the goddefs 
— LAt y nift iT'-Th his^'Thne, the earth having re- 
fufed to give her wonted fupplies to mankkfld, 
Q 3 Prithu 
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Prithu began to beat and wound her. The earth, 
afluniing the fhape of a cow, went to the high 
grounds of Mem, and there laid her complaint be- 
fore the fupranp^ court, who rejected it ; ds Ihe ac- 
knowledged; vhat fhe had refufcd the common ne- 
ccfliiries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to pRiTiiu hiriifelf, whofe wife fhe was in a buiuim 
fhape. Prithu and his defccndants were allowed 
to beat and wound her in cafe of noncompliance 
with the decree of the fupreme court. The earth 
fubmitted rcludlantly, and lince that time mankind 
are continually beating and wounding her, with 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inllrunients of 
Imllji w ei T ^ ' We are told alfo, in more plain lan- 
guage, that PuiTHU cut dots ; whole forefts, levelled 
ihc earth, planted orchards, and fovved fields with 
till forts of ufeful feeds. I'rom her hufband Fri- 
th u, the e.arth was denominated Puithwi. 

•'» r, 

Prithu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture,rand 
* became a hutbandman ; which is to be imderfiood 
■ r by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the fame with, Satvavrata, 
or Noah, whofe mortal father is not mentioned in 
the puiuvias, at lealt my PutuHls have not been able 
to ftiid it. His heavenly father was t^e^'ftchii^ and 
SatvaVrata is declared alfo to be an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Here I muft oblerve, that at night, 
and in the weft, the Sun is Vjsh.vu : he is Bra'hma 
in the eaft, and in the morning ; from noon to even- 
ing he is Siva. 

XI. Prithu hdd five children. Vijitasva, who be- 
came fovereign over his fou^irothers, and had the 
middle p.irt of the kingsKRn to'~iiar own fliarc^ 
'Huryacsha ruled over Prachi, or the eaft,. and 
built the town of Rdjgriha, now Raj-nie^al \ Dhum- 
racr'sha, who ruled in the fouth, as Vrica did 
in the weft, and Dravina'sa in the north. 

XII. Vi'si. 
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XII. Vi'siTASWA had by one af his wives three fons, 

called Pavaca, PAVAMANA,<and Sl'Chi, all names 
of fire. He hG.ctaat'.Antardham at pleafure, that 
is to Ihy, he appeared' and difapp^i-ed whenever he 
eliofe ; and he withdrew his foul irym his body at 
pleafure. He w'as born again of his own wife, and 
oNhtmfelf, under the, name of HAvninnANA. 
Havirdhana married Havirdhani, by whom, 
he had fix children, known by the general appel- 
lation of Prachina-barhi. * 

XIII. Varishada, the cldeft of them, married S.vt A - 
DRUTi the daughter of Oc.^'.anus, and fiad by 

her two fons called the Prachetus. » 

• • 

XIV. The famoiis Dacsha bclbre mentioned, was 
horn again one of them. Ilis brothers, bidding 
adieu to the world, withdrew to forclts in diltant 
countries lowayls the weft, whcr(j|^thcy beheld the 
tranflation of Dhruva into heat'en. And here 
ends the line of Utta'napa'da, which I now exhi- 
bit at one view, with fome variations. 

I. SwAVAMBiiuvA or Adim. 

II. Utta'.vapa'da, who was probably fchc fafnc with 

III. Dhruva, eminent for his piety. 

IV. Vatsara. 

V. PusHpARNA, called alfo Rifunjaya. 

' n.~CHACSHUSHA, 

VII. Udmaca or Uru. 

VjlI.^^&A^ 

JX. Vbnu. 

X. Prithu, fuppofed to be Noah. 

XI. VlSlTASVA. ^ 

XII. IIavi*^ 


D4 
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XII; Havirdhana. ^ Swayambhuva dies, 

XIII. Vabishada. 

XIV. The ten pKA'cHEXA'g. Dhbuva is tranllated 

into heaven. ^ 

By fnppofingiV/V//7< to be XoaA, and Dhruva to be 
Kuos, this account agrees renurkjibly well with„the 
computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Enos lived 
433 years after the birth qf Noah, and, of courfe, the 
great-grand-children of the latter could be witnefles 
of the tranllation of Dhneva into heaven. S’soayam- 
<Muva or .c4dam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch ; an d iLi ^ s. fa id of Pr^thu, that the earth having 
ailiiiiicd tiie Biape of a' cow, he n* idc ufe of this grand 
anceftor Swayambhuva as a calf to milk her. Perhaps 
the old fire took delight in fuperintending the fields 
and orchards, and attending the dairies of his be- 
loved Prithu. 

The only material difficulty in fuppofing Prithu *to 
be the fame with Noah, refpecfls his offspring to the 
fourth generation before the Hood. But, when we 
confider that Noah was 500 years old when Japheth 
aqd his two fons were horn, it is hardly credible .that 
h6 ffiould have had no children till that advaiv;;g;i^e. 
The infill, th.'Si.t Satyavrata hzA many be?m? 

'fhe Flood, but that they perilhed with the reft of 
mankind, and that Sharma or Shama, Charma, 
and Jya'pati, were born after the Flood : but they 
appear to have no other proof of this, than that thPV- 
are not mentioned among thofeNvlio efcaped with Nm^ 
in the ark. I lhall 'now give a table of the /even Me- 
nus compared with the two lines defeended from ' 
Adim and Tv.t. 


^wAy- 
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SvifAYAMBHUVA Ot AdIMA. 


I. Mcifu. 


2 Utta'napa'da. 


2'^KIYAVaATA. 2UrTANA 

3 Agnidhra, fuppofedthe 3 Diiruva. 
fame with SwAROcuisA. • 


4 Nabui, 


II. Menu. 


•— Uttama. 


4 Vatsara, 


sRi&shabha, III. Menu. 5 Pushparna. 
0Bharaia. — Tamasa. —6 Cshacshusha. 

^ IV. Menu, 

SuMAn. 7 Ulmaca. 

Raivata. 

8 Devajita. V. Menu. 8 Anga! 

9 Aja. 9 Vena. 

CSIIACSHUSHA. 


VI. Menu. 


-10 Prithu. 


tilOAH’s Flood, 
Satyavrata.-^ 


1^11. Menu, 


This table completely overthrows the fylleQk of the 
J^ienwantataSf previous to the Flood; for it is. de- 
clared ia the pur&msj that at the end of ever3is2^m- 

wantatvi 
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wanlara^ the whole hufnan race is deftroyed, except 
one Menu, who makes his efcape in a boat with the 
i'even H’iJIiis. ‘ But, according to the prefent table, 
Sii/ijamhhuva went through every Menwanlara and 
died in the lixth ; \t)hnn'a alfo faw live Menivantaras 
and died on the fixth. Ultama, 'ramafu, and Raivahi, 
being brothers, lived during the couH'e of fcvrt'al 
Memvanlaras, and when Utfama made his cicape in a 
boat, belidcs the feven R'ijhis, he ittuft have taken with 
him his two Brothers, with Dhruva and Sv.'t{yamhhuva. 
Of thefe Mams little more is recorded in the purdnuSt 
than tliut they had a numerous olf’spring ; that certain 
Devatas made their appearance ; and that they difeora- 
fited the The mortal fatl r of S’ji'arochifa is 

hot known. His divirfe father w>ls ; hence, he 
is llippofcd by fome to be the fame with yJ^n'ulbra. 

During the reign of the fourth Memt, occurred the 
famous war between the elephants and the croeodiles^ 
which, in the ptirdnas, is .nflerted to have happened in 
the fucred ijles in the weft. What was the origin of it 
we are not told ; but whenever the elephunls went to a 
lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crocodiles laying 
in wait, dragged them into the water and devoured 
them. The Gujhidra or Nag'ndlh, the lord of the e/f- 
phanis, was once attacked by the chief of th«^fTiR(5i(/^ 
or crocodiles on the bank of a lahe, in one of theJacreH 
iJlcs called Snviimdya ; a dreadful conflict took place, 
and the Nag' nut h w'as almoft overpowered, when he 
called oh Hen or Vifhim, who refeued him, and put 
an end to the war. What cou^d give rife to fuchNKS^ 
extravagant tale I cannot determine, but fome obvi- 
ous traces of it liilf remain in ^he /acred ijles in the 
•meji, for almoft every lake in Wales a ftrahgc ftory 
attached to it, of battles fought^iiere between an o*. 
and 2 ii.beaver, both of an uncommon fize. At night 
the lowing of the ox and the rattling of the chain, with 
which the Ychain-hannawg or great ox endeavours to 
pull out of the water the arane or heaver , are often 

heard. 
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heard. It is well known th^X^kphants we^jg^ called oxen 
in the weft, and the ancient Romans had no other 
name for them. It may be objected, that if tiierc had 
beenv/f/Artw/j/n^ thc-facred tjks, the inhabitants would 
have had names for them ; but are certainly 

a very modern tribe, rebatlvely to the times sve are 
leaking of ; and probably there were no elephants or 
croiodilts when they fettled there ; but, heanng of a 
ftrange ftory of battles between a large land animal 
and an amphibious one, they concluded that thele two 
animals could be no other than the ox and beaver, the 
largeft of the kind they were acquainted with, 
mg' ,naliha ft' ban, or the place of the nag'ndth, or lord 
of the eh'phantine race, is w'ell knn*a<!. to the anti- 
quaries of Juxeuiia. * 

Dm ing the fi\th dynajly came to pafs the famous 
churning of the ocean, w'hich is pofitively declared in 
\\it put ana to have happened in the Jea ot milk, or more 
.properly, as it is often called alio the jyinte Hea, which 
iwxTOMci&h \.h.t fact ed ijles in the weft, and is thus deno- 
minated according to the Tteloca-derpav, becaufe it 
walhes the ftiores of the vohte ifland, the principal of 
x\i& facred ifles. The white ifland in Satfi rit,fa.'eta-dwip 
or chua-dwtp, is as famous in the caft as it is in the 
wellsr-*It may feem ftrange, that iflands fo i^ote 
’ fhould be known Xoxhc purdmes ; but the tnith is, that 
the vedas w ere not originally made known to mankind' 
in India. The Brahmens tbemfelvcs acknowledge that 
they are not natives of India, but tliat they detcended 
«Mto the pkins of Hindufan through the pafs of lletu 
dvoar. 

The old continent is well deferibed in the pter&ttaf, 
but more pafticuRwly the countnes in which thnxfidas 
where made public ; and in which the dodfrkie they 
cont^n llounftied for a long time. Accordingly the 
fact id ifles in tl^ weft, the countries bordering on the 
Nile, and, Uft of all, India, are better and mi- 

V nhttdy 
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nutcly defcribed than any other country, ^tri called 
EJriSi and Idris, in the countries to the well of India, 
carried the vedas from the abode of the gods on the 
fummit of Meru, firft, to the /acred /le ; thence to 
the banks of the ; and, lallly, to the borders of 
India. The place 'of his abode, wlnlft in the /acred 
i/les, became afterwards a famous place of worlhip uo- 
der the name of Atri-Jl'han the flace or /eat of Alri or 
Idris. It is often mentioned in the piranas, and de- 
fcribed to be oh a high mountain, not far front the fca 
fliore. 

I lhall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear 
to diifwer any purpofe, either all momical or hiftori- 
cal. They are called by the fa. tie names that were 
tjfe.d by the Greek mythologills ; except the fourth, 
which is called by the Hindus, the earthen age. I lhall 
only remark, that Menu in his Inllitutes lays, that in 
the firft or golden age *, men, free fronj difeafe, lived 
four hundred years ; but in the fccontl, and the fuc- 
eeeding ages, their lives were lellencd gradually by 
one quarter ; that in the cah-yug, or prelcnt age, men 
live only one hundred years. This may ferve to fix 
the period and duration of the firft ages ; for it is ob- 
vious, that the whole pafiage refers to natural years. 

I lhall nuwc conclude this account of antediluvian' 
•hiftory by obferving, t^iat the firft defeendants of 
Swqyamhhteva are reprefented in Xhc ptrdnas, as living 
in the mountains to the north of Indifl toward the 
fourccs of the Ganges, and downwards as far as Setiz 
nagara and Ilart-dwdr. But tBic fulers of mankind 
lived on the fummft of Meru towards the north ; 
where they appear to have ellablilhed yhe feat of juftice, 
as the pttrdnas make frequent mei^pn of 'idle opprelled 
repairing thither for redrefs. India, at tbat^ime, feems 
to have been perfectly infulated ; and we know, that 

* Inllitutes of Menv^ p. ll! 
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from the mouth of the JrtJufi to Dehfi, and thence to 
the mouth of the Ganges, the country is perfe<ftly 
level, without, even a tingle hillock; but this fubjetSl 
is foreign to my prefent purpofe^tnd may be refumed 
hereafter. The generations aftcrahe Floocj, exhibited 
m the accompanying table, begin with the famous 
^ri, and end with Chanelra-Gupta, who was contem- 
porary with Alcxarider the Great. BiuUha, the grtindfon 
of Alt i married Ila, daughter of SaHi^vruta or Noah^ 
who was born to him in his old age. 


Atri for the purpofe of making the vejijs known to 
mankind, liad three Ions ; o^ a<5 it i^ declared m the 
pmam\, the Tnmntti, or Hindu 'i'uad, was incarnated 
in his houfe. The cldetl called Stma, or the moon m 
a human thape, was a portion or form of To 
him the fat t eJ ijlcs in the weft were allotted. He is ftill 
alive though •invifible, and is acknowledged as the 
'♦hief of the lacerdotal tribe to this day. 


I'he feeond, a portion of f'lflinu, was called Daita 
or Date and Dattatr^ya. The countries bordering on 
the Nile fell to his tharc. He is the Toth of. the 
Egypriuns. 


The third was a chokrick faint called DurvAfas. He 
was a portion of MahaJeva, but had no fixed place 
vHigned to him ; aod he is generally rambling ovet 
the world, doing ijaore mifchief^thari good ; however, 
we find him vy^Jr* often performing Tapajya mthe 
mountains oiJ^enia. A dreadful confia|ration hap- 
pened once in that'<eoantry, which fpreaditig all ovet 
Gujka-^vsipi deftroyed all the animals and v^etahles 
Atama, the fon of a fon of Satyavrata (and confequently 
tlie Aram of Scripture) who was hunting through thcic 
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mountains, was involved with his party in the general 
conflagration ; a punifliment infli6ted, it is fuppoied, 
for liis having inadvertently wounded the foot of Dur- 
vttfus with an arrow^^ The death of Arama happened 
three hundred yeawKrftcr the Flood, according to the 
p{r(inas S as noticed in a former elTay on Egypt. 

Chamh a-(ittpta, or he who was faced by the inter- 
polition of Lunus or the Moon, is called alfo Chmuira 
. ill a poem quoted by Sir William Jones. The 
ihreks call him Sundruaiptos, Sandracottos, and Andro~ 
lottos. Humhocoitos is generally ufed by the hiftori- 
ans of Alexander ; and Sandrauipios is found in the 
"v-oxY.^ of Athemeas.* Sir Wdltam ''net, from a poem 
written by Somadeva, and a trage ly called the corona- 
tion of Chandra or Chandta-Gupla’\-, difeovered that 
he. really was the Indian king mentioned by the hijlo- 
rians of Alexander, under the name of Sandracottos. 
Thclc two poems I have not been able tc* procure; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitlcd Mudra^ 
Rdtjhafa, or tfic fcal of lldrjhafa, which is divided into 
two parts : the lirft may be called the coronation of 
Chandra-Giipta, and the fecund the reconciliation of 
Chandra-Gupta with Mantri-lidcjha/a, the prime mi- 
niflf f of his father. 

The hi(lor}'*^of Chandra-Gupta is related, tnougn in 
few words, in the Vijhnu-purdm, the Bhagawat, and 
two other books, one of which is called Brahutcathu, 
and the other is .a lexicon called Camaudaca ; the (wo 
lall are fuppofed to be about fix or feven hundratL 
years old. 


♦ bnEavpt, in'thc JJiat. Bff. vol.lll. p. 3b. 
• f Ajiaiuk Rijlait^hcSi vo]. IV. p. 6. 11, 
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In the pykntt^ra,ui we rcvd, ** unto Nawh (liall 
“ be' born nine Ions ; Cotil^a, his iiimittw lhall dc- 
“ ftrov them, and nlai’c ChanJi a-Gutfa on thcthrohe.*’^ 


' ^ the Bhagaziai ’\e read, “ from the womb of Sa- 
“ iln, SanJa lhall be born. Ills elileft fon will be 
called Stiiiiiiha,. and he lhall have eight Ions more ; 
thefe, a Ilrdhmen (called CoUiya^ J'atfa^anj, and Cha'~ 
“ nana m the comincntarj') lhall dclfroy, after them 
“ a Manna fliall reign in the Cah-\tt^. This Brdh~ 
‘‘ nun will place Chatuh a-Gupta on the throne.” In 
the Jiiahalca'ha it is laid, that this revolution was ef- 
feeled in feven days, and the nine children of Kancla 
put to death. In the Canuitulaca^ Chanacyas is called 
riJhnu-Gupta. The following is an abftraft of the 
hillory of Chamh a-Gupia from the Miulra~Rdi Jhajli : 


Nanda, king of Ptai h, was the fon of Malm Navdi^ 
by a female llavc of the Sudta tribe : heme Kanda 
was called a Sudra. He was a good king, juft and 
equitable, and paid due lefpedt to the Brahmens 
was av..lh’ious, but he iclpedled his fubjcifts. He was 
dtiginally king of Magadan now called *Soutk-Bahar^ 
which had been in the ptifleflion of his ^nceftors fince 
the days of Crijkna ; by the ftrength of his arm he fub- 
dued all the kings of the country, and like another 
Jimtvfu-RdtHa deftroyed..the remnants of the CJhetttis. 
He had two wives, Ralnavati ^Iwa^ By the ftrft 
he had nine fons,^alled the Sumalyadkas, from the 
eldcft, whofe -nai^ was Sumalya (though in tbli dret-* 
mas, he is calico SarvmrthafiMhi) ; by il/i^rer he|u^ 
Chandra-Gupta, and many others, who' were l!!hi^n 
by the general appellation of Maury as, becat(fe.,dicy 
were born of Msra, 
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Nantia, when far aciranced in years, was takeri ill 
iuddenly, and to all appearance died. He foon re- 
vived, to the great joy of his fubjedls : but his fenies 
appealed to be greatly deianged, fdr he no longer 
fpoke or arted ^sl,‘oefore. While fome afcribed the 
monarch's imbccilhty to the effedls of a certain poifon, 
which is known to impair the faculties at leall, v^hen 
, it prbt es too weak to deftroy tlie life of thofe to whom 
it is admmidrcred, Mantn-Kaejhafa, his prime minifter 
was firmly perfuaded, according to a notion very pre- 
talent among tlie Htndus^ tliat upon Ins mafier’s 
(loath, lome magician iiad entered into the lifelefs 
corple winch was now re-animatcd and adluated by his 
prelbnte. He, therefore, I'ecretly ordered, that ftridV 
Icareh might be made'‘for th( 'luigician’s own body ; 
for, as according to the tern Ls of their fuperfl.ition, 
this would neceflarily be rendered imifihle, and con- 
tinue lb, as long as its fpirit informed anotiier body ; 
lb he naturally concluded the magician hud enjoined 
one of his faithful followers to watch it, until the dif- 
iblution of the fpell lliould end the trance. In confe- 
quenCe of thele orders, two men being difeovered 
keeping watch over a corpfc on the banks of the 
tic oidcred them to.be fcized and tliiown into 
(tjid river, and caufed the body to be burnt immedi- 
ately. It proved to belong to Chamh a-das^t^ l^ing ‘>1 
a fmall domUin in the weftern part of India beyond the 
l^tndhyan hills, the capital wheieof is called Vtiat-path. 
This pi ince having been obliged to fave himfelfby 
flight, from the Vavanas or Greeks, who liad difpol- ^ 
fclfed him of his kingdom^, had affiimed, withw,*be 
garb of a penitontj the name <^f iSuvui'ha. Maithi- 
kacfit&fa having thus punilhed magician for his 
prvfum prion, left the country. / 

When Nanda recovered from his illncfs he became a 
.tyyaitt, or, rather, luving entrufied Sacatara, his 
|)rinie ttiinifter, with the reins of gov'ermlient, the lat- 
ter ruled with abfolutc Iway. As <ijSd king was one 
^ajr/«vh tinting with his minifier, towards the* hills 
|j5me foufh of tie town, he complained of his he-. 
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ing tbirily, and quitting his attdbdants, fepfA/hiSt'i^^ 
Sfiratara to a beautiful re/en'oir, under a 
ing tree, near a c^vc in the hills, caHed PataUatt^h^ 
or the pillage leading to the infernijn regions ; the^ 
Sacatara flung the old man into tire* r^w/f, |in«i 
tlirew a large ftone upon him. In the evenin|; he 
. retu^d to the imperial city, bringing back the king’s 
horfe, and reported, that his matter had quitt^ ^is 
attendants and rode .into the forefl ; what was be- 
come of him he knew not, but he had found his hoHe 
grazing under a tree. Some days after Sacatara, with 
F^acronara^ one of the fecrctarics of ftate. placed 
Ugradhatmoa, one of the younger fons of Nama^ on 
the throne. • * • 


The young' king being dilfattsfled with Sacatara^ s. 
account of his father’s difappearance, fet about farther 
enquiries during the minifler’s abfence, but thefe 
proving as little fafisfa^lory, he aflTembled the principal 
perfoMS of his court, and threatened them all with death, 
•if, -in three days, they failed to bring him certain in- 
telligence what was become of his father. .iThis menace 
flicCeeded, for, on the fourth day, they reported, that 
Sacatara had murdered the old king, and that his re- 
mains where concealed unrler a ftone in the rtfervtM 
near PaialcTndra ; UgradhanvL'a immediatel)fc fent pco - 
plef with camels, who returned in the evening, with 
the body and the ftone that had covered it, Sacatanut 
confclTed the murder, and was thereupon condemned! 
, to be ihdt up with his family in a narrow rbom, the 
^ooi^f which was w^led up, and a fmall opening only 
left for the conveyanceyf,tlieirfcantyullowance. They 
all d^ in a ihort tii^ except the youngeft: fan ^0- 
fanffwhom the ypdng king ordered to be rdeafed, 
. end took into his fervi<%. But Ficafara me^tatm 
revenge; and the king having direifted him to entt fimw 
Brihmtm to ailil^ at the fradiha he Was gtnttg tc 
Vot. V. R 
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perform, in honour of his anceilor, Ficatara, brought 
an ill-natured pried, of a mod favage appearance, in 
the expedlation that the king might be tempted, from 
dilguft at I'o oftehfive an object, to'ofter foffle affront 
to the Brahmen*, l#ho, in revenge, would denounce a 
curfc againll him. li'ho plan lucceecled to hii> wifh 
the king ordered the jirielt to be turned out, aitii the . 
latter laid a dreadful ipiprecation upon him, f\\ earing 
at tlie lam^ time, tliat he would never tie up lus 
Jhku or lock of hair, till he had effetded his ruin. 
The enraged pried then ran out of the palace ex- 
claiming, whoexcr wilhes to be king let him follow 
me. Chan<h-a-Gupta immediately arole, with eight 
of his friends, ’and \\cnt after Id n. They eroded the 
with all podible difpatcl., and vidted the king 
of Nepal i called Patiuttifivara, or the lord of the 
mountains, who received them kindly. They entreated 
him to aflift them w ith troops and money, CJuuuiia- 
(hipta promiling, at the tame time, to give him the 
half of the empire of Puuhi, in catc^ they fhoidrl be 
fuccefsful. Varvatelveara anfwercd, that he could not • 
bring into the field a liidicicnt force to edect the 
conqued: of fo powerful an empire ; but, as he was on 
good terms with the Yavaus or Greeks, the Saras'' or 
mJ[p(lo-Scyth}am, the people of Camboja or Gayni^ the 
Ciratas or inliabitants of the mountains <o the ead- 
W’ord of Nipal, he could depend on their alfidadce. 
Ugradhanwa enraged at the behaviour of Chandra- 
Gupta, ordered all liis brothers to be put to death. 

The matter, however, is related differently in other 
books, wiiich date, that Nanda,” feeing himfelif far 
advanced ip years, dircided that, after his deceafe,* 
his kingdom fhould be equall^divided between' the 
Swnalyadicas, and that a deceiitS^lowance ihould be 
given to the Mauryas or children of Mura, but the 
StfinaJyadicas being jealous of the Maurysfr, put them 
all to death, except Cltandra-Gnpia, who, being faved 
throijtgh the proteidion of Lunus, out of gratitude af- 
^ futrted the name of Chandra-Gupta, or fas'ed by the 
moon ; but to refume the narrative. 
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'parvAt^ara took tlie*fidd wkh a formidable army, 
accompanied by bis brother Firoehana and his owtt 
fon Malaya-^Cefu. The confederates foon came. in ii^h^ 
of the capital of the king of who put himfdif .. 

at the head of iiis forces, and went^diy: to meet them. 
K battle was fought, wherein Ugnuthamva was defeated, 

. afte? i» dreadful carnage, in which he himtelf loft his 
life. The city was immediately furrounded) and 
Sa'cvartha-Sidtihi, the governor, feeing it impoflible to 
hold out againli fo pt)wcrful an enemy, fled to the 
Undhyatt mountains, and became an anchoret. Racjhqfa 
went over to Parvatefvoara *. Chandra-Gupta, . being 
firmly eftablifhed on the throne, deftroyed the Sumaiya* 
tiicas, and difinifled the allies, after diaving liberally 
rewarded them for their alliftanA: : but he Icept the 
Yavatis or Greeks, and refufed to give the half of the 
kingdom of Praehi to Parvatejhvara^ who, being 
unable to enforce his claim, returned to his ' own 
country meditatiag vengeance. By the advice of 
Hacjbajh he fent a perfon to deftroy Chmidra-Gupta% 
but Ftjhnu-Giipta, fufpetfting the deflgn, not only ren-, 
dered it abortive, but turned it back upon the author, 
by gaining over the aflaflin to his intereft, whom h*" 
engaged to murder Varvateficura, which the villain, 
accordingly efteifted. Raejhafa urged Malay a-Cetu 
revenge his father’s deaths but though pleafed with 
the fuggeftion, he declined the enterprizc,* reprefent- 
ing to his councellor, that Chatulra-Gupt0 had a large 
body of Yuvans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified. hijf 
capital, and placed a numerous garifun in it» with ^ 
guards of elepJtants at all. the gates ; and finally, by 
the defciftion of their allies, who we^e either overawed 
by his power, or ^<iialiated by his favour, had Co 
firmly eil^blifllied y/s authority, that no attempt could 
he made againft bim wkh any prolpedt of fucceft. . 

• Hdi/bafa on hearing of the deiiili SaatUAta r^turned^ land 
became yximt of Ugra^dbarni'a^ / 
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In tlio'.mean timci Iljfitiu-Giipta, being conscious 
tliat Chandra-Gupla could never be fafe fo long as 
lie had to contend with a man of Eaejhafa's abilities, 
formed a plan to^recunclle them, add this he>eife61ed 
in the following,qpknner ; there was in the capital a 
refpectahle merchant or banker, called Chandana^ 
Das, an intimate friend of Raijhafa. Vijhhu-£fiipta 
advifed ('huiuka-Giipia to confine him with his w’hole 
family : Ionic time after he vilited the unfortutiate pri- 
foner, and told him that the only way to fave him- 
felf and family from imminent deftriulUon, was to 
eff*c<5l a reconciliation between the king and 
and that, if he would follow his advice, he would 
point out to hina the means of loing it. Chandana- 
aliented, though, from th • known inveteracy of 
EticJJia/u againft Chuudra-Gupta, he had little hope of 
fuccefs. Accordingly, he and Vijhmi-Gupta, betook 
themfelves privately to a place in the northern hills, 
w'here Rtujhafa had a Country feat.oto which he ufed 
to retire from the buftle of bufinefs. There .they 
eredfed a large pile of wood, and gave out that they 
intended to burn themlelves. Eacflia/a was altonifhed 
when he heard of his friends* refolution, and ufed 
every endeavour to diffuade them from it ; but Chati- 
^im-Das told him, he was determined to perilh in the 
flames with Vtjhnu-Gupta, unlefs he woulcLconfent to 
be reconcifcd to Chaiwra-Gupla. In the mean time the 
prince arrived with a. retinue of five hundred men ; 
when, ordering them to remain behind, he advanced 
alone towards Eacjhafa, to whom he bowed refpedffully 
and made an offer of delivering up his fword. Racjhqfa 
remained a long t]me inexorable, but at lafl, overcome 
by the joint entreaties of Vtflirid^upla and Chandana- 
Das, he fuffered himfelf to be ap!p^afed, and was re- 
conciled to the king, who made hini his prime minif- 
ter.«' Vtfltnu-Gupta, having fucceeded^in bringing 
about this reconciliation, withdrew to refume his 
former occupations ; and Chandra-Gupta reigned af- 
tenvards many yearsi with jullice and equity, and 
adored by his fubjeds. 

By 
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By Prachi (in Sanfcrit) or th( eafl, is und^rAoocl all 
the country from uillahabad to the ealfemmoft limits 
of India : it is called alfo fun'a, an appellation ^ 
the fama import,* and pnrob in tlid fpoken dialetfis. 
This laft has been diftorted into and fntrop' by 
’European travellers of the laft century. From prachi 
is (JLvioufly derived the name of Prajii, whicli the 
Greeks gave to the inhabitants of this country. It is 
divided into two parts : the firft comprehends all the 
country from ^lliiluikid to llaj-mcha! and*the weflern 
branch of the Ganges ; the fecond includes the 

greateft part of which is known in Sanfcrit under the 
name of Gancara-Jrfa, or country of Gancara, from 
which the Greeks m.ade Gangaridas nr Gangaridai, in 
the firlf cafe. Gtwfuni is full fhe name of a fmall 
difirift near the fumniit of the Delta. 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called Tnrva is 
derived the appell|ition of Parvahn in Scripture, which 
appears with a dual form. According to Arrian’s Pe- 
lipiui, Bengal -viss, famous for its highly rejined gold, 
tailed Keltln in the Periplusy and Canden' or Galden 
to this day. It is called Kiirden in the Ayeea 
ulckbery *. 

The cagital city of Prachi proper, or the wcftcfiP 
pjrt of it, is declared to be Raj-griha, or the royal 
•manfion. According to the it was built by 

a fon of king Prilhu, called Haryaejha. It was taken 
afterwards by Bala-Rania, the brother of Crtjkna, who 
rebuilt it, and alligned it as a refidence for one of his 
fons, who are called in general Baliputras,^ or the chil- 
dren of Bala. From ^this circumKance it was called ' 
Balipura^ or the town of the fon of Bala ; but in the 
fpoken dialedls it was called Bali^putra, becaufs a 
/;•«, or fon of Bali, refided in it. From BaH-p^ra 
the Greeks made Palipatra and Pali-bothra, and 

* Vol. Ill* p. 264. 
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the inhabitants of the, country, of which it was tlie ca- 
pital, they denominated Palihothri, tlrough this ap- 
pellation more properly belongs to another tribe ot 
Hindus, of wUonif I gave fonie accoufnt in a former ef- 
fay on Egypt. f,<' 

Dtononvs Sicui.u.s, Ipeaking of Pulihod/ruy, ^ays, 
that it had been built by the Indian Hercules, who, 
according to Megujlhenes, as quoted by Arrian, was 
worfliipped' by the Siirafetii, Their chief cities were 
JMeihora and Clifubora ; thefirftisnow called Mutra{*), 
the other AJti’^u^iuii^ur by the Mufuhnans, and 
Culjfa-pura by the Hindus. The whole countr)' about 
Mttlra is called ^urafena to thii day by learned Brah- 
mens. 

The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called 
Bki.its. He is the fame with Bala, the brother of 
CnisiiNA,and both are conjointly wo^dhipped at Mutra-, 
indeed,. they are conlidered as one Avalara, or incar- 
nation, of Hijhnu. Bala is rcprel’ented as a flout man 
with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Bata- 
Homa. I'o decline the word Bala you mufl: begin 
with Balas, which I conceive to be an obfolete form, 
preferved only for the purpofe of declenflon, and ety- 
nlulogical derivation. The firfl a in Bala js pronoun- 
ced like the tirft a in America, in the eaftern parts, ^^of 
fndia : but in the wcliern parts, and in Benares, it ia 
pronounced cxaAlylike, the French e in the pronouns 
je, me, le, &c. thus the difference between Balas and 
Bejus is not vlty great. As Bula tprung from J^tjknu, 
or Heri, he is certainly Heri-cula, Heri-culas, and 
Hercules. Diadohis Siculm faj^s, that the pofterity of 
Hercules reigned for many c.ehturies in PaU-hothrcc, 
but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded ; 
and, indeed, their names are not even mentioaed'in 
the pirdnas. 


(*) In Sauferit it is called Mat'bura, 
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In the Ganga-mahaimya^ in which all plac^ of wor- 
Ihip, and others of note, on tRe banks of the Ganges, 
are mentioned, the preient town of Rof-mhnl is pofi> 
tively declared to be the ancient cit^ of Raj-griha of 
the pitAhutf, the capital of Prach^ which afterwards 
' was called Bali-pulra. * • 

• “ 

Raj-griha, and Raj-tnehal in Verfian, lignify the fame 
thing. It is alfo culled by the natives Raj-mmdalam, 
and by Ptole>}iy PaUbothra-numlalon for liali-putra- 
nuttulalam : the lirfl iignities the royal manfion, and 
the fecond the manfion of the llala-piiiras. In a more 
extenfive fenfe matkiaJam fignifies the circle, or coun- 
try belonging to the Pah-pitras. In this lenfe we 
fay Caro-nuuhlel, for CboJo or r^xXiax'Jala-matulal. 

Here I muft obferve, the prefent Raj-mehal is not 
precifely on the fpot where the ancient Raj-griha, or 
Hali-putrn, flood, owing to the flrange devufiation 
fif the Gitnges ifi*that part of the country for fevcral 
rerituries paft. Thele devaflations are attefled by 
univerfal tradition, as well as by hiftorical records, 
and the concurring tcftiinony of Ralph, Fn'CH, 
TavKRNiER, and other European travellers of the laft 
century. When I was at Raj-mehal in Jamiary lafl, I 
was defirous of making particular enquiries 00,^})^ 
Ipot, but*l could only meet with a few hr airmens, and ’ 
f hofe very ignorant ; all they could tell me was* 
that in former ages Kaj-niehal, or Raj-atnstulal, was ai) 
immenfe city, thht it extended as far as the eaflem 
limits of Boglipoore towards Tevriagidly, but that the 
iiatiges, which formerly ran a great way towards the 
N. K aod Baft, had /wallowed i( up ; .and that the 
prefent Raj-mehal, formerly a fuburb of the ancient 
city, was all that remained of that famous place. For 
&rther particulars the)P referred me to learned 
who unfortunately lived in tlie interior parts 
cexmtry. ' 
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In the Mu<ir&-racjhafat it is declared,- that the city 
in which Chandra-du^ta reiidsd, was to the north of 
the hills, and, from feme particular circumftances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they 
could not be abov’e five or fix miles difiant Trom it. 
Megafihenes info-itis us alfo, that this famous city was 
fituated near the confluence of the Erannoboas ^ith 
the Ganges. The Erannoboas has been fuppofed to be 
the Sone, which has the epithet of Htran-ya-baha, or . 
goJd’VoaJiing,^ given to it in fome poems. The Sone, 
however, is mentioned as a diftineft river from the 
Elrannoboas, botli by Pliny and Arrian, on the autho> 
rity of Megajthenes : and the word Hirdn-ya-baha, 
from which the Greeks made Erannoboas, is not a 
f roper name, but an appellative i^-as the Greek Chryfo- 
rhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls 
down particles of gold with its lands. Moll rivers in 
India as well as in Europe, and more particularly the 
Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the 
northern hills, are famous in ancient hiftory for their 
golden fands. The Cojfoanus of Atrian, or Cojfhugus 
of Pliny, is not the river Coojy, but the Cojfanor Cattan, 
called allb Cojffdy, Cojfar, and Cajfay, which runs 
through tlie province of Midnapoor, and joins the re- 
mains of the wefiern branch of the Ganges below 
i£^a-CuJfah. 

The Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly al- 
tered its courfe for leveral centuries paft. It now joins 
the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above the 
place where it united with that river in the days of 
Megajlhenes ; but the old bed, with a fmall ftream^ 
is ftill vifible, and is called to this day Puroftah-bakah 
the old Coofy, or the old chatmA,^ It is well driineated 
in. Major Rsnnei,x,'s Atlas, and it joins an arm of 
the Ganges, formerly the bed of thtt river, near a 
place called Nabob-gunge. From Nabok-gmge the 
Gangies formerly took an extenfive fweepto dieeaft- 
ward, towards and the old banks of the river 

are ftill yilible in that direAion. From thefe fadis, lup- 

ported 
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ported by a clofe in^pe^lion of thb coinit;|y, I am of 
opinion^ Bafiputra was lituateH near the confluence of 
the old Cooiy with the Ganges, and on the fpot vehefe 
the villages of Mynyaree and Mfftmtpuor-^oJa iH>w 
fland ;* tlie Ganges proceeding a^tbat time in an eaf- 
terly dire£^ion from Nabok-gtmgef ‘and to the north o£ 
tjjefc villages. The fortified part of Valthlkta, ac- 
corlling to Megajihenes, extend^ about ten miles in 
length, while the breath was only two. But the 
fuburbs, which extended along the Jbanks of the 
Ganges, were, I doubt not ten or fifteen miles in 
length. Thus Deili, whilft in a flourifliing ftate, ex ■ 
tended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jtm~ 
na, but, except about the centre of the town, con- 
fifted properly of only a lingle; llreet, parallel to the 
river. 

The ancient geographers, as Strabo^ Ptn'lemy, and 
Phnyt have deferibed the fituation of Palibothra in 
fuch a manner that it is hardly poflible to iniiUke it. 

• 

Strabo who cites ArtemidottiSf fays, that the 
Ganges on its entering the plains of India, runs in a 
fouth direiftion as far as a town called GangeSf fGa»- 
ga-furi,) now Allahabad, and from thence, witl^an 
eafterly courfe as far as Pahbothra, ^ence to thfdia^ 
(accordiOg to the Chrejlomathia from ptrabo) io • 
■^ibutherly diredlion. No other place but that which 
we have afligned for the fite of Bah-puiiV, anfwecs to 
this defcription of Artenudorus. 

Plh^y from Megajlhenes, who, according to Strabo, 
had repeatedly viljted the court of Chandra* 
Gupta, utys, that Pahbothra was 425 Rotnan tnilet 


• B. XV. p. 710 . 
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from the cJ^Dnflucnce of the Jumna with the Ganges. 
Jlcre it is uccellary to premife, that Megafihenes lays 
the liighways in India were meafured, and that at the 
end of a certain Ir^itan meafure (which i^ not named, 
but is faid to be eqiiil to ten Jfadta,) there w'as a c'tp- 
fus or fort of ciilwnn ererted. No Indian meafure 
anfwero to this but the l^rahmeniy or atirunoniicnl cofc, 
of JoiirXo a. yojatia, ‘This is the Hindu cofs, 
and cqu<d to 1 ,227 Britifh miles. It is uferl to this day 
by adronomefs, and by the inhabitants of tjie Panjah, 
hence it is vcYy often called the Panjahi-enfs : thus the 
dillance from Jjakor to Multan is reckoned, to this 
day to be 145 Panjabi, or po common cojl. 

In ordei to afcertain<thc nu.uber of Hrahmem cols 
reckoned formerly between AHahalutU and Palibothra, 
multiply the 42.> Roman miles by eight (for Pliny 
rekeoned fo many lladia to a mile) and divide the 
whole by ten (the number of ftadia to a cofs accord- 
ing to Megafthencs) and wre fliall have 3 10 Brahmetti 
cols, or 417.18 Britilh miles; and this will bring'^is 
to within two miles of the conliucnce of the old Goofy 
with the Ganges. 


Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 
•fJOOO ftadia from Palibothra to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and from what he fays, it is plain, that 
thefe 6000 ftadia are to be underftood of Inch as were 
ufed at fca, whereof about 1100 make a degree. 
Thus dooo of thefe ftadia give .382 Britifh miles. Ac- 
cording to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 
ftadia or 406 Britifh miles, which is really the diftance 
by water between ftie confluence of me old Coofy 
with the Ganges, and Injellce at the mouth of thfe 
Ganges. Ptolemy has been equally accurate in 
afligaing the lituation of Palil^othra relatively to the 
towns on the banks of the Ganges, which he mention* 
above and below it. Let us begin from the confluence 
of the Tufo, now tlic Tonfc, with the Ganges. 
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Tufo, now the Totye, (See N|ajor RenmTj coorlb 
the Ganges.) 

0tuiia^ now Canteeab. 

Stijiala (in Sanlcrit Sucbela, but t« tlip vulgar dialects 

* iiokhtilii) now ^'^indya Valni near Mirzapoor. 

• 

Siinhalaca, in Sanfcrit Smnmalaat. It is now enlled 
HiHHlmlpoor, and is fituated in an ifland oppofile* 
to "Patna. It is called Sabelpoor*in Major 
Hefs Map of the courfc of the Ganges, but the 
true name is Suinbulpoor. It derived its cele- 
brity, as well as its name, from games (for fo 
the word Saminallaca imports) performed there 
every) ear in honour of certain lierocs df antiquity. 
During the ccleliration of thefe games, Sanmial- 
Idca was frequented by a prodigious concourfc of 
merclunts, and all forts of people, inafmuch that 
it was Ciinfidered as the greatefi fair in the 
couiiTry. This placfc is mentioned in the IJari- 
cjhetru Mtiha-tuiya, which contains a defeription 
ot the principal places of worfliip in North Bahar, 

Boraca, now Jiorounca, oppofite to Bar and Rajowly. 
near Mowahon the Byar, about three miles. from 
llig Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by 
was the place of relidenco of the kings of the 
Bhur tribe, once very pnwerfiil in this country. 

S/^ala, Mangier. In Ptolemy s time it was fituated at 
tlie jundlion of the river Fulgo with the Ganges, 
which he derives from the mountains of TJj^etttus, 
as that word • probably is, from Ech&c-dh^ or 
country of Echdct or, as it written m the 
maps Eubank : there are live or fix places of 
this name in the mountains of Ramgur. '!^he river 
Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian^ fo called from its 
running through the country of Cicata. Accord- 
ing to the fame author, the Andoniati® or Duiii- 
moody had its fource in the fame mountains. 
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The Ganges formerly rsm almoft in a direA line from 
Borounka to Monghier, the Fulgo uniting with 
it near this place ; but lince the river taking a 
fautherly cour(!e, has made grcat'cncroacbments 
upon the northern boundary of Monghier, which 
ftretched out? k confidcrahle dilVance in that di- 
reftion to a hill of a conical thape, which tho 
llreain has totally walhed away. This fa<ft is 
afeertained on the evidence of fevcral Hindu 
facred books, particularly of the Gangamahalmya ; 
for, at the time this was written, one half of the 
hill Hill remained. Sigala appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanferit Sirhala, a plough. At the birth 
of Chkisiina a (licet of fir like the garments of 
the gods, appearedi above ihc place called Vin- 
dhyavafni, near Mirzapoor. This appearance is 
called Suchela, or, in the vulgar dialedts, Sukhela 
or Sukhaila^ from which the (3reeks made Sagala. 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the 
earth, and re-appeared near Monghier, tearing 
and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or 
Jirhala. The place where it re -appeared is near 
Monghier, and tlicre is a cave formed by light- 
ning facred to Devi. 

Pqkihothra. Near the confluence of the old Coofy. 
with the Ganges. 

Afiht’Guray now Jetta-gurryy or Jetto-eoory y in the 
inland parts of the country and at the entrance of 
a famous pafs through the Raj-mehal hills. 

Corygazusy near Palibothra, and below it, is dcri^•^d 
from the Sanferijt Gauri-Gofehiy or the luildemefs 
of Gauriy a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its. name from it. It is called by 
Nonmis in his Dionyftacs Gagus for Gofeha, or 
the Gofeha by excellence. He fa^s’ it was fur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it was a 
journey of two days in circumference. This 
fort of inclofure is Rill praiStifed in the 

caflcrn 
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eaftern parts of India, ifi prex'^fetit dittle irofii 
ftraying, or being raolefted by tigers and other 
ferocious animals. The kings of Per/ia furround 
their Hariftn, when encamped, with a net«work ; 
and formerly, the Pei'Jiam wk^i^bclieging a town, 
ufed to form a line of conlravallation with nets. 
The noithcrn part only, towards Cotwally, was in- 
habited at that early period. 

Tondota. Tanda-haut (haut is a market). This name, 
in different MSS. of Ptolmy, is vanoufly written, 
for we read alfo, Condota and Sovdota : and un- 
fortunately, thefe three readings are true Uhidit 
names of places, for we 'have Sanda-haut, and 
L'uvda-hant. However, Tanda-hatit, or in San- 
lint, Tandd-hant appear/ to be 'Fandd, formerly 
a market place, called alfo Tanrah, Tarrah, Tar- 
dah, and Tanda. It is lituated near the fouthem 
extremity of the high grounds of Gaur, on the 
banks of old bed of the Ganges. 

Tfitnaliics. Samal-haut. No longer a Hat, but limply 
Sumal-poore. Tamal-hat is not a Hindu name, 
and, I fuppofe here, a miflake of the tranferiber. 
It is between Dowmipoor and Sooty. (See Rennells 
map.) The Ganges ran formerly clofe to thefe 
three places ; and Mr. Bernier, in his way ficm 
Benares to Cojfimbazar, landed at Downapoor. ^ 
tRlydna is probably Laudanmh, * 

Ciutinaga, the capital of the Coccomigee, or rather 
Cottonaga, is called now Cuttunga, it is near 
Sooty ; the Poriuguefe, laft century, called it 
• Cartunga and CaUimga. 

Cartijina now Carjuna, or Cajwatgi, is near Beudwau. 
I fhall jufl obferte her^, that the three laft men- 
tioned towns are erroneoully placed, in Mereator's 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. Ptolemy lays 
no fuch thing. • 

The neat place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Orcoj>honta\ Ilaratpunt ()r Haryarpunt in the vulgar 
dialrdls ; in ounfcrit it is ’Hararparrut from Hard 
and Arpam, ■vvJiich implies a piece of ground 
confecrated Xo^ffara or ^lahd-de^a. The word 
Arpana is aUya,V3 pronounced in the fpoken dia- 
lers, Arp»nt ; thus they lay, Crijltnarptmt . It 
is now Hangatnatty, Here was formerly a place 
of worlhip, dedicated to Maha-deva or JJara, with 
an cxtcnliye trael of ground appropriated to the 
worlhip of the God ; but the Ganges having 
deftroyed the place of worlhip, and the holy 
ground basing been refuined during the insafions 
of the Mufulmans, it is c tirely neglerted. It 
llill cxills, however, as a ]>lace of worlhip, onlv 
the image o)f the Phallus is removed to a greatci 
dillance from the riser. 

Aga •vagara^ literally the Kagara, or town of A^a. 
It is ftill a famous place of worlhip in the ditipa 
(iiland or pemnlula) of Aga, ea'lcd, from that 
circumfliincc, Aga-divip : the true name is Ag(^> - 
divip. \ lew miles abos'c Aga-nagara, was the 
city called Catadnpe by Arrian from Cativa- 
divip, a place famou't in the purmua. It is noss' 
called Catwa. 

Gjtnges^regia, now Saf gains, near Hoogly. It is a fam- 

* ous place of ssorlhip, and was formerly the reli 
dcnce of the kings of the country, and faid to 
have been a city of an immenfe fize, fo as to has'e 
fwallowcd up one hundred villages, as the name 
imports : however, though they w'rite its name 
Hatgauiv, I believe it fhould be Sd/^amv, or the 
/fven villages, becaufe there were fo m£in5* cenfu- 
rated to the l^ven liijhis, and each of them hadt 
one appropriated to his own ul'e. 

Talura, now Valor ah, or Vollemh, four -or five mile? . 
t6 the weft of Oolharya below Rudge-hidge. A 
branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
, it, and after pafling by Naga-bafan, or Nagam- 
bap.in, fell into the fea towards Ingellee. From 
Kagain-bafan the weftem branch of the Ganges 

ssas 
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was denominated Camhtifqn Oftium by fb< Greeks* 
This place is now ridiculoufly called 
iHiJfm, or the naked abode ; whereas ^ts true 
riiime is Naga-hajatit or the albodc of fnakes, with 
which the country abounds.#^ ^ 

* Sir WiLT.i VM JoNi'.s liijs “ the only difficulty in 
“ deciding the iituation of Palibothra to be the fame 
“ a^ Patali-putra, to which the names and mod cir- 
“ cumftances nearly correfpond, arofe I'rom hence, 
“ that the latter place extended from the confluence 
“ of the Sone and the (ianges to the lite of Patna, 
“ whereas Palibothra flood at the juinflion of the 
“ Ganges and the Erannoboas ; bui; this difficulty has 
“ been removed, b} finding in*ii claffical Saflfcrit book, 
near two thoufand years old, that Iliranyabahee, or 
golden armed, which tlie Greeks changed into 
“ noboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in 
“ in fa<fl, ano^lier name for the Sona itlelf, though 
*‘^MegiiJlheiies, from ignorance or inattention, has 
named them feparatcl}.” f^ide Jijiatic Rejearchfs^ 
voL Jf . p. ll. 

Bui this explanation will not be found fufficient to 
' folvc the difficulty, if Hiranyabaha be, as I conceive 
it is nok, the proper name of a river ; but an IppJJK 
lativc, from an accident common to many rivers. 

I 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refi' 
dence of the kings of Magadha Or fouth Behar. In 
th^ Alitdra Raejhafa, of which I have related the 
argument, the capital city of Chandra-Oupta, is called 
Culumapoor throughout the ^ccc, except in one 
paflage, where it feems to be confounded with Patali- 
pntra, as if they wer^ diflerent names for the fame 
* place. In the paflage alluded to, Racfiafa ajOts one 
of his tticflengers, “ If he had been at Cufpinapoor ?’* 
the man replies, Yes, I have becnatPatali-putra.” ihit 

Surnkpon 
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Sumapon, bt- Phulwarep, to call it. by its 'modcfif 
name, was, as the word imports, a pleafurc or flower 
garden,,. belonging to the lungs of Patna, and litu- 
ate, indeed, about fen jnilcs W.S.W. from that city, 
but, certainly, n^vpf furrounded with fortifications, 
which Annanta, the author of the Mudra Riicjhafa fays, 
the abode of Chaiidra-Gupta was. It may be offered 
in excufc, for luch blunders as thefe, that the au- 
thors of this, and the other poems and plays I have 
mentioned, written on the fubjedt of Chandra-Guptay 
which arc certainly modern produdtions, were for- 
eigners ; inhabitants, if not natives, of the Deccan ; 
at Icafi: Annanta. was, for he declares that he lived on 
the banks of the Godaveri. 

But though the foregoing confiderations muff- place 
the authority of thefe writers far below the ancients, 
whom I have cited for the purpbfe of determining the 
fituation of Palibothra ; yet, if we confider the feene 
of adtion, in connexion with the iniidents of the 
Ibory, in the Mudra Racfiafa; it will afford us clear 
evidence, that the city of Chandra^Gupta could not 
have flood on the fite of Patna ; and, a pretty ftrong 
prefumption alfo, that its real fituation was where I 
have placed it, that is to fay, at no great diftance 
front where Rajd-melial now ftands. For, firfl, the 
tfity was in the neighbourhood of fome hills which lay 
to the fouthwird of it. Their fituation is expreflly 
mentioned ; and for their contiguity, it may be in- 
ferred, though the precife diftance be not let down 
from benCe, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, his 
retiring to tlie refervoir, among the hills near Patkl; 
candara, to qpench |}is thirft, his niurder there, and 
the fubfequent return of the alTaflin to the city with 
his mafler’s horle, are all occurrences related, as having 
liappened on the fame day. The meflbingers alfo 
who were fent by the- young king Sifter the dif- 
®bvery of the murder to fetch the body, ^Cr 
^uted their commifllon and returned to the city 

the 
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the &me day. Thefe events ar^ natural and fitdbsble^ 
if the city of Chandra-Gupta was on the fitc of Raje- 
mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, but are 
utterly incredibict if applied to the Atuation of Patna, 
. from which the hills recede at leaft tii^ty miles in any 
diredlion. 

• 

Again, Patalcandara in Sanfcrit, lignifles the eralet 
of a volcano ; and in fadt, the hills that form the 
glen, in which is lituated the place now*called Moo- 
tijariMf or the pearl dropping Spft»gi agreeing perfedtly 
in the circumftances of diftance and diredtion from 
!Raje*mehal with the rcfervoir of Patalcandara, as def- 
cribed in the poem, have very much •the ap^arance 
of a crater of an old volcano. * I cannot fay I have 
ever been on the very fpot, but I have oblcrvcd in the 
neighbourhood, fubflances that bore undoubted marks 
of their being volcanic produdtions : no fuch appear- 
ances are to be fe^n at Patna, nor any trace of there 
having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr^ 
Davis has given a curious defeription of Mootijarna, 
illuftrated with elegant drawings. He informs us theie 
is a tradition, that the refervoir was built by Sultan 
Suja : perhaps he only repaired it. 

The coniufion Ananta^ and the other authors abdve* 
j^uded to, have made in the names of Patalf-putra and 
'^li-putra, appears to me not difficult to bt'>accountcd 
for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, 
CH* (buth Bahar, was excrcilcd within the limits of their 
hereditary dominions, thf feat of their government 
was Patali-putra, or Patya : but ^anafandha, one of 
the anceftors of Chandrh^Gupta, having fubdued the 
whole of Prachi, as we read in the furdnas^ fixed his 
rcihdence at Bali-putra, and there he fuiFered a moil 
cruel death from Crijhna and Bala RamSf who 
caufed him to 1^ fplit afunder. Bala reftored 
theion, SahadSvay to his hereditary dominions; 
and from that time the kings of Maghadha^ for 
twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at 

Voi. V. .S Patna, 
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Patna, u^til Namla afjrcndctl the tliroiie, who, prov- 
ing an aAive and enterpriling piince, fiibducd the 
whole, of Prachi ; and liaving thus recovered the con- 
quers, that had liten wreded from Ifis anccllpr, pro- 
bably rc-cftablilhed tlie teat of empire at Bali-putra ; 
the hifiorians of^ Alexander pofitively alfcrt, that lie 
did. Tims while the kings of Palibothra, ai/Jfo- 
ihnts tells iis, funk into oblivion, through their floth 
and iiiaftivitv, (a reproach which feems warranted by 
the utter hlence obferved of the poltcrity of Jiula Hama 
in the pur/nuis, nor cv«'n llieir names being mention- 
ed :) tlie princes of Patali-putni, by a contrary con- 
duct, acquired a reputation that fpread over all India : 
it was, therefore, .natural for foreig > authors, (for Aicli 
at lead,* Anmita wa/;) efpeciall)' in eoinpolitions of 
the dramatic kind, where the effedl is oftentiinc.-. heft 
produced by a ncglet^t of hidorical prccilion, of two 
titles, to which their hero had an equal right to diltin- 
guiih him by the molt illudrious, J'lie author of 
,iiiicovttila has committed as great a milVake, in leak- 
ing Ilaftinapoor the reddence of Diijhiuhila, which 
was not then in cxificnce, having been built by 
the fifth in deteent from Dujhmanta ; bet’ore his time 
there was, indeed, a place of tvoilhip tin the dime fpot, 
J^ift no town. The fame author has fallen into another 
error, in affigning a fituation of this city not far 
from the rifer Maliiii, (lie fhould rather have faid tln^ 
rh-iilei that takes its name frotn a village now ealletr* 
IMiilyaiii, tt) the wedward ofladiore : it is joined by a 
new channel to the Kavy ;) but this is a midakc ; Ilaf- 
tinapoor lies on the banks of the olti channel of the 
Ganges. The dcfc^ndants of /'(/•« relitled at Sangala, 
vAetfe exteniive ruins arc to b^ lecn aliout fifty miles 
t^the wedward of Lahore, iu a p.art of the 
ciiuntry uninhabited. I will take ocealion4o obftrvp 
hcrcf that has confounded SaM"a/a ^with Sal- 
gada, ox Salgana, or the miilake has been made by 
his copyids. Frontinus and Folwenus have preferved 
the true name of this place, now called CaUtnore ; 
and clofe to it is a dcl’erled Village, to this day 

called 
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called Saljfhctla ; its lituatlon a»f\vers cxa£l:l^ to the 
dcfcription given of it by Alexander ^ hillorians. The 
kings of Sangala arc known in t|jc Pcrfian hiftory 
by the name of schangal, one of tliem alHlled Afrd-‘ 
.Jinh againlV the famous CatcoJ'm ; to return I'rom 
ihi^ digrcffion to Patali putra. 

• 

The true name of tliis famous place is, Paiali-jxnra^ 
vhich means the town of Putali, a form gf Devi wor- 
thipped there. It was the relidcncc of an adopted fon 
of the goddefs P/z/i///, hence called Pahili-pulra, or the 
fon of Patah. Patali-putra and Jkdi-putra are abfo- 
lutely inadmilTable, as Sanferit names of towns and 
places ; they are uled in tliat len^p, ortly in tlig fpoken 
dialects ; and this, of illelf, is a proof, that the poems 
in queftion arc modern produdtions. Patali-pura, or 
the town of Patah, was called limply Patali, or cor- 
ruptly Pattiali, on the invalion of the Muflulmans t 
it is mentioned under that name in Mr. Doiv'^ tranf- 
latioa of Feri/htn'i hiftory. It is, I believe, the Pa~ 
iuh of PHny. From a paflTage in this autlior epni- 
pared \\ ith others from Ptolemy, Mari, ianns, Ueraclcuta, 
and Anian in his Perlpl/n, we learn that the merchants, 
who carried on the trade from the Gangetic Gulph, 
or Bay of Bengal, to Pcrimula, or Malacca, ancLtOh 
Bengal, took their departure from fom^ place of 
^ndeztoiis in the neighbourhood of Point Gcxlavcry, 
near the mouth of the (Janga Godavety. The fljips 
nfed in this n.'i\iuation, of a larger con1trU(5fion than, 
common, were called In tJ.c (Jreek and Arabian 
f.iilor^, ! olatuh ophonta, or* in the Ilinduftani dialed!, 
eoilan-di-pota, ioilan bof^l^ oi Jlnps p>tu in Sanf- 
erit, lignihcs a boat or u Ihip ; and di or da, in th« 
weftern parrs of India, is cither an adjedlive form, or 
thf mark of the genitive cafe, pliny has preferved to 
us the track of the merchants who traded to Be&gk! 
from Point Godavery. 
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They 4cnt to CapevCoIinga, now Palmira ; ithentc- 
1o Dandagula, now Tcntu-gully, almoft oppOllte to 
Fultati * ; tlicnc^ to Tropina, or Triveni and Trc- 
beni, called Tripina by the Portuguefe, in'-the laft 
century ; and, k?fy, to Patale, called Patali, Patiali 
as late as the twelfth century, and npw Patna. P/jt/y, 
who millook this Patale for another town of the^fame 
name, fituate at the fummit of the Delta of the Indus, 
where a forrr> of Devi, under the appellation of Patali 
is equally worftiipped to this day, candidly acknow’- 
ledges, that he could by no means reconcile the vari- 
ous accounts he had feen about Patale, and the other 
places mentioned before. 

t 

The account tranfmitted to U'-' of Chandra-Gupta, 
by the hiftorians of Alexander, agrees remarkably 
well with the abftra<9: I have given in this paper of the 
MiAra Raejhafa. By Atherueus, he is called Sandra- 
coptos, by the others Sandracottos, afcd fometimes An~ 
‘drocottos. He was alfo calkd Chandra limply ; 'and, 
accordingly, Diodorus Sicidus calls him Xandrames 
from Chandra, or Chandram in the accufative cafe ; 
for in tl)e'w'cftern parts of India, the fpoken dialedts 
from the Sanferit do always affedt that cafe. Ac- 
.<ording to Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, Chan- 
dra-Gupta ^ad been in tliat prince's camp, and had 
been heard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would 
have found no difficulty in 'the conqueft of Prfichi, 
or the country of the Pralians had he attempted it, 
as the king was defpifed, and hated too, on account 
of his cruelty. 

In the Mudra Raejhafa it is laid, that king Nanda, 
after a fevere fit of illnefs, fell into a Hate xii im- 
becillit}’^, which betrayed kfelf in his difeou^ 

* This is the only place in this eflay not to be found in JLsnmJTi 
Atlas. * ' 


and 
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itnd adlions ; and that his wicked minifter,y&Ks«tora, 
ruled with defputic fway in hi^ name. Dtoaorus Si~ 
cuius and Curtius relate, that Cliandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. Ittiat he, and'his fa* 
tlier Nanda too, were of a low tjibc, is declared in 
the V ijhmi fmriim and m the Chandram, as 

wffll ^ hib brothers, was called Mautya from his mo- 
ther Mura ; and as that word * in Sanferit lignihcs 
a barber, it furnifhed occalion to his enemies to alperfe 
Imn as the fpuiious offspiing of one.* The Greek 
hillorians fay, the king of the Prafu was airaflinated 
by his wife’s paramour, the mother of Chandi a 
that the murderer got poirellion of the foveicign au- 
tlioiity, under the fpecious title of jegent and guar- 
dian to his mother’s children, ferut with a vitw to de- 
ftioy them. The pa anas and other Hindu books, 
agree in the fame farts, except as to the amours of 
Sucafata with Muta, the mother of Chandi a-Ouptu, 
on which head t|jey are lilcnt. Diodmus and Curhus 
arc ^miftakcn in faying, that Chandiam reigned over^ 
the Pralu, at the time of Akxandet's invalion : he 
was contemporary with Stleucus Nnator. 

J fufpert Chandra-Gupla kept liis faith with the 
Greeks or Yavans no better than he had done with 
his ally, tlje king of Nepal ; and this may be the 
^i\e for Seleucus croffing the Indus at the* head of a 
numerous army ; but finding Sandro-coptos prepared, 
he thought it expedient to conclude a treaty with 
him, by which he yielded up the conquefls he bad 
made ; and, to cement ^ the alliance, gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage 'f*. Ciandra-Gupta 
appears to have agfeed on his part to furnifh 
» 

See tbe Juthuhveca, whe^ it is faid^ the offspring of a barber* 
begot hy Aealtb, of a female of tlie Sudra tribe^ is called Miuiya: 
the offspring of a barber and a flave woman is called Maur}a» 
f Strabo, B, 45, p. 7^* 
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Seleucus aS|i,nually with fifty elephants ; for we read of 
^■IntiochiisWit Great gding to India, to renew the al- 
liance with king Sophagtijhnus, and of his receiving 
fifty elephants from him. Sophaga/kims^ I conceive, 
to be a corruption pf S/thu/ra-S/va, the grandl’on of 
Qhuiidra-Giipia. *'Ii» the hut mas this grandlon is called 
jtfeca'vanl-dhana or full of merrv, a word of ncavy' file 
fame import ARcafkta ot Shivaai-Jihiu the latter 
lignifying he -ii'hofc annies are vu raful do mt ravage 
and plunder idie comilry. 

The fon of Chamlra-Gupta is called AUitrochatrs 
and AniilracaUs by the Greek hiftorian. Srleurus 
lent an amballador to him ; and after hii> death the 
liimc good intelligcnte was ; iintained by Aniiochvs 
the ion or the grandfon of Srlencus. U’his Ion of 
Chandra-Cupfa ii> called farfara in the pur anas •, ac- 
cording to Varafaru, his name was Dajarathi ; but 
neither the one nor the other bear any affinity t« 
Amllrocatcs : this natnc appears, however, to he *(le- 
Vived from the. Sanferit Mitra-Oupta, which llgnilics 
faved by M'llra or the Sun, and therefore probably was 
only a furnainc. 

It may be objei'^ed to the foregoing account, rlie 
s^Inprobability of a Hindu marrying the d^aughter of 
a Yavana, s>r, indeed, of any foreigner. On tliis 
difficulty I coufultc.d tlic Pundits of Benares, and they 
all gave me the fame anfwer ; namely, that in the 
time of Chandra-Gupta the Y'avanas w'crc mucli 
refpedled, and were even coniidered as a fort of Hin- 
dus though they afterw'ards hVoi'ght upon thcmfelvcs 
the hatred of that Itariun by their cruelty, avarice, 
rapacity," and treachery in every tranfadiion while 
they ruled over the weftern^. parts of India ; but 
that, at any rate the objection did not .apply fo 
the cafe, as Chandra- Gt/pta himfelf was a ^u- 
dra, that is to lay, of the lowell clafs. In tjie 

Vi/hm- 
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Vtjhnu-pttrAnay and in the Bhagawat, it jfi recorded, 
that eight Grecian kings reigned i)vcr part of India. 
Tliey are better known to us by the title of the 
Greciap kings Biuftriana. jirvum in his Pertphs^ 
enumerating the exports from Ijnrope to India, lets 
down as one article beautiful vii^fns, who were ge- 
nerally font to the market of Barochc. The Hindus 
acknowledged that, formerly, they were not fo flriCl 
as they arc at this day ; and this appears from their 
books to have been the cafe. Shtiho tiocs not pofi- 
tively fay that Clumira-Cntpta married a daughter of 
i^i’leitiui, but that Seleucus cemented the alliance he 
had made witli him by connubial affinity, from whiclx 
exprediun it might equally he inferred that Seleucus 
married a daughter of C/M^clra-Gupta this h 
not fo likely as the other ; and it is probable the 
dauglitcr of Selciinis was an illegitimate child, born 
in 1\ rlia after .Ihxaudcrs conquefl of that country, s, 
• 

Jkfore I conclude, it is incumbent ot\ me to ac- 
count for the extraordinary difference between the line 
of the Suryu or chihlren of the fun, from 

Irhfivacu to Dtijamtha-Jiama, as exhibited in the fe- 
cond volume of the Afial 'tck JieJ'earchcs, from the HJli- 
nu-purava and the Hlittpa-ivat, and that fet dow-n in 
the 'Pabk* I have given with this EBay. The rfhe*C>f 
the Surya Farfas, hom the Bhagawat besng abfolutely 
irrceoncileable with the anceftry of Jrjum and 
Vhvijhna^ I had at firft rejetfted it, But, after a long 
feareh, I found it in the Jiamqyett, fuch as I have re- 
prefented it in the table, where it perfe<511y agrees 
with the other genealogies. Da/graiha^Jiama was con- 
temporary with Pat-q/u Rama^ who was, however the 
eldeft ; and as the Hamayen is the hiftojry of Dafata'- 
, thu-’Ramay we may aeafonably fuppofe, his anceftry 
was carefully fet down and not wantonly alaridged. 
I ffiall now conclude th^s ElT^y with the following 
remarks : 
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I. It been aflertcd in the fecond volume of the 
jijiatick KcfearcheSy thit Parttfara lived about 1180 
years before CAr//?, in confequence of an obfervation 
of the ‘places of the colurcs. But Mr. Davi^ having 
confidcred this fubjedt with the minuteft attention, 
authorizes me t6' fay, that this oblervaiion muft have 
been made 1391 years before the Chriftian sera. ^^Ihs 
is alfo confirmed by a pallage from the Varafara San- 
hita in which it is declared, that the Uduya or heliacal 
rifing of canopusy ffsl^eo-'^Q^the difrance of thirteen de- 
grees from the fun, ^bcording to the Hindu aftro- 
nomers,) happened in the time of Parafara, on the 
loth of Carl tea % the difference now amounts to 
twenty-three days, leaving co i.tnunicatcd this paV- 
fage to Mr. Davis, heNnformed me, that it coincided 
with the obfervation of the places of the colures 
in the time of Parafara. ^ 

\ 

Another fynchronifm dill more interefting, is that 
of the flood of Deucalion, v(%ich, according to ,the 
Beft chronologcrs, happencihlisQO years before Chrijt, 
Deucalion is derived irova^h-Calytm ox Deo Caljun: 
the true Sanferit name ii Deva-Cala- Yavana. The 
word Cdla-Yavana is always pronounced m converfa- 
tiun, and in the vulgar dialeiSts CA'lymi or Cdlijtin : 
liflerally, it fignifies the devouring Yavanq, He is 
reprefented i« the purdnas, as a moft powerfril prince, 
who lived in the weftern parts of India, and gene- 
rally refided in the country of Oamboja, now G'azni, 
the ancient name of which, is Si^i or Sq/ha. It is 
true, they never beftowKipon him the title of DSva\ 
on the contrary, they call him an incarnate demon bc- 
caufe he prefri^d to opppfe Cbijkna ; and was very 
near defeating ambitious prcye<Sts ; indeed Crifina 
was nearly overcome and fut^ued, after feventeen. 
.bloody battles; and, according to the aprefs words 
of the furdnasy he lyas. forced to have recourfe to 
treachery : by which means Cdlydn was totally defeated . 
inthe eighteenth engagement. That bis followcrsandde- 
ifccndantsfliouldbeftowonhimthetitle of Ddva, wDeo, 
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is very probable ; and the numerous trib^ of Hin- 
dus, who, to this day, call CriJ&na, an impious wretch, 
a mercilefs tyrant, an implacable and moft rancorous 
enemy. ^ In fhort, llicfe Ilindus, who conlider Crifitna 
as an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in 
the fiery dungeons of tlxe loweft nfeH, confider C&fy&n 
lit a.veiy difierent light, and, certainly, would have 
no objedtion to his being called Deo-CiUjwi. Be it 
as it may, Deucalion was confidered as a De'va or 
Deity in the well, and had altars credlCd to his hon> 
oui. 

The Greek mythologifts are not agreed about him, 
fior the country, in which the fiood, that goes by iiis 
name, happened : fome make*1lim a Syrian ; others 
fay, that his fiood happened in the countries, either 
round mount Etna, or mount Athos ; the common 
opinion is, that it happened in the country adjacent 
to Painafus ; w^jilft others feem to intimate, that he 
was^a native of India, w'Jicn they aflert that he via& 
the Ion of Vtomethem^ who lived near Cabul, and 
whofc cave w^s vifited by Alexander, and his Mace- 
donians. It is called in the puranas GanuJa-Ji'hun, or 
the place of the Eagle, and is lituated near the place 
called Shibt, in Major Rennell's map of the wefiern parta 
of India ^ indeed, Pramaihafi is better knovAi 
iSudia by the appellation of Sheba *^»Deo~CMydn, 
who lived at Gaziii, was obliged on the arrival 
of Crijhna, to fly to the adjacent mountains, accord- 
ing to the puranas ; and the name of thele moun- 
taliis was formerly Pai^q/afjMjPom which the Greeks 
made Parnqfits ; they 'are Mpated between Gazni 
and Pelhower. Crijhna, after tSe defeat of Calydot 
defolated his country with fire and fword. This is called 
Sanferit Pralayai jmd may be efledled by wa- 
fer, fire, fiunine, pefiilence, and war : but the 
vulgar dialedls, the word Pralaya, fignifiss only a 

* Bajfim (in Sanlbrlt famiyan) snd Sbibr by to the N.W. ef 
Cabul. 

flood 
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■flood or iir«nd:ition. I’he legends relating to Deo^ 
i'll Ivin, Promelhats and his cave, will appear in tlic 
next rliflertation I lliall hate the honour to lay before 
the Society. • 

11. Mejj^aJIhettes was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed 
the eonfidence of Silnrltus ■*, governor of ^\racholia, 
(now the country of Candahar and (Jazni,) on the 
part of Seleutus. S/hritus fent him frequently on the 
embaflies to ' Stnidrocnf'lo^. VVhen Seleucus invaded 
India, MegaJIhenes enjoyed alfo the eonlldence of tha't 
monarc h, who fent him, in the charadter of ambaflador, 
to the court of the king of Prachi. We may fafely 
conclude, that IMegitfthenes was man of no ordinary 

abilities, and as he (pe‘nt the greatelV part of his life 
in India, either at Candahar or in the more interior 
parts of it ; and, as from his public chara<5tcr, 
he muft have been dail)* converfing with the moft 
diflinguilhed perfons in India, I conceive, that if the 
Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fo high aa an- 
tiquity, as thofe of the prefent, he ccTtainly w'ould 
have been acquainted with their pretenlions, as well 
as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chalck’ans ; but, 
on the contrary, he was aftoniftied to find a lingular 
cpnformity between the Hebrews and them in the 
‘notions about the beginning of things, that, is to fav, 
of ancient hiftory. At the fame time, I believe, that 
the Hindus, at that early period, and, perhaps, 
long before, had contrived various aftronomical pe- 
riods and cycles, tho^h they had not then thought 
of framing a civil hjMto'y. adapted to them. Aftro- 
logymay have led tl^cnTTO fuppofe fo important and mo- 
mentous an event as the creatioh muft have been con- 
nected with particular conjunctions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; nor have the Icarneci in Europe been entirely fre? 
from fuch notions. Having once laid dowivthis pofttion, 


tl'cy 


* ArriAn, B. 5. p. ’.403, 
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they di'l not know where W liop ; but the whole 
wus condudtcd in a motl cAitnly manner, and their 
new chronology aboimds wi(h the moll gro|& abfur- 
dities;^of this^ they thcnirelvcs are eoufcioiia, ibr, 
though wdhng to gi\e me gcnciij^ ideas of their chro- 
noIog\ , they ablolutely forlook iftif, when they per- 
<?ei\;ed niy drift in a Ihieler invelhgation of the lub- 
jcdl. 

The lofs of MigofUi ’tu i’ works is Tnuch to be la- 
mented. From tlic ftw leattcred fragments, preferved 
by the ancients, wc Icain that tlie hittory of the 
Hindus did not go back above 5012 years. 'J'he MSS. 
diHer ; in tome wc lead (lOli year^ ; in others 5012 
and three months, to the •Invafion of India liy 
jilexandti. Mcgajlhenes certainly made very parti- 
culai cnqiiiiics, lince he noticed even die months. 
Whicliiillie tiue leading, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine ; howt^er, I iiKline to believe, it is .')042, 
begaulc it agiees boll with the number of )ear» at- 
ligncd by Albiona'^u) , as tiled by Mr. HiuUy, from the 
creation to the flood. 'I'liis famous allroiiomcr, whom 
I mentioned before, h ul denv cd hi? ideas about the 
time of the creation and of the flood, fiom tlie learned 
Hindus he had confiilicd ; and he afflgns •222(> 
yeais, hetween what the Hindus call the lalt rtiitAaSon 
of the woild, and the flood. This account from Me- 
gajiheiuf and Albuniaxar, agrees reni.\rkably well with 
the computation of the Septuagint. I have adopted 
that o.' the Samaritun Pentateuch^ as more conformable 
to afuch particulars as I havfl' found in the puroaoix 
I mull confefs, however, that foine particular circum- 
I'tances, if admitted, feem to*agrce bell with the 
computation of the Scptmgmt : betides, it is vpry pro~ 
^ bablc, that the Hindus, as well as ourfelves, had 
'various computations of the times wre are fpealung oi. 

^ Megajihenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a 
Jill of kings, from Dmiyfius to ^androLUptost to 
number of 153. * Berhaps, this is not to be under- 

ilood 
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' flood of furceflions in a diret^line: if To, it agrees 
; ■well enough with the prefent lift of the decendants of 
Naujhay or Deo-Nanjh. This is what they call the gene- 
alogies limply, or tlie great genealogy,' and whiph they 
confider as the balis of their hiftory. They reckon 
thefe fucceflions ih this manner: from Naujha to 
'■ Crijkmi and collaterally from NmiJIt to Paricjhitd \ 
and afterwards from Jarafandha, who was contempo- 
rary with Criflina. Accordingly the number of kings 
amounts to more than 153 ; but, as I wanted to give 
the full extent of the Hindu chronology, I have in- 
troduced eight or nine kings, which, in the opinion 
pf feveral learned men, Ihould be omitted, particularly 
fix, among the anceftry of Crijhm 

MegqftheneSf according to Pliny and jirrhnt feems 
to fay, thal 5042 years are to be reckoned between 
J)iotwJius, or Peo-Nauflta, and Alexander, and that 
153 icings reigned during that period ;-but, I believe, 
it is a miftake of Pliny and Arrian ; for 153 reigns,, or 
even generations, could never give lb many years. 

Megajlhenes reckons alfo fifteen generations between 
•iHonyfius and Hercules, by whom we arc to under- 
ftand, Cr'ijkna and his brother Bala-Ratm. To ren- 
der this intelligible, we muft confider Naufi in two 
different points of view : Naujh wks at firll a mere mor- 
tal, but' on mount^feru he liecamc a or God, 
hence called P>&va^faufh or Deo-NanJh, in the vulgjar 
dtale<fts. . This happened about fifteen generations 
before Crtjkna. It appears that like the Ipiritual <'u- 
lers of Tartary >and Tibet (which countries . include 
the holy mountains of Meru), Dtlb-Naujh did not, pro- 
perly fpeaking, die, but his foul fhilted its habitation, 
aindgot into a new body whenever the old one was worn , 
out, either through age or ficknels. names of* 

three of thefucceflors of Naujha have been preferved by 
•Arrian \ xhofaxt Spartembas, Budyas, mdiCradevas, The* 

' firll 
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firft feetns deiived from t]|^e Sanfcrit f’rachuvom^ 
generally pronounced Prachwhau, from which the 
Gieeks made Spartemhau in the accufative cafe ; the 
two o*Jiers ari undubitably Sanfent, though much 
diftortecl, but I fufpeA them to Jjjjjtitlcs, rather than 
groper names. 

• 

III. This would be a proper place to mention the 
pofterity of Noah or Sniyavrata, under the names of 
hhanna or Shama (for both are ulecf,) Charma and 
Jyipli, They are mentioned in five or fix puranast 
but no farther particulars concerning them are related, 
befides what is found in a former cflay on Egypt. In 
the lift of the thoufand names of Ktjknuy a fort of Li- 
tany, which Brahmens are obTiged to repeat on cer- 
tain days, Fifknu is called Sharma, bccaufe, accord- 
ing to the learned, Sharnia or Shcima, was an incarna- 
tion of that deity. In a lift of the thoufand names of 
htva, as extra 6 hed from the Padma~put tina, the 371ft 
name is Shama-Jaya, which is in the fourth cafe, an- 
Iwering to our dative, the word being under- 
Itood ; Praife to Sharmaja, or to hm who was mcar^ 
nated tn the houfe of Shaima. 

The 998th name is Sharma-puhada^a^ in the fotyth 
cafe allcw ptaije to hm who govt ojf^pt mg to sltartm. 
My leai ned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in lomc of the pttranas^ that 'having no chil- 

dren, applied to Svoa, and mad^ 9 ^ to his hon- 
our. ifizara was fo pleafed, that he granted his re- 
queft and condefeended to be incarnated m the 
womb of Sharma' s wife, and was j 5 orii a fon of Shanm, 
under the name of * Baleswata, or IJwara the infant. 
BaJeswara, or fimply I/wata, we mentioned in n 
.^fermer efi&y on Semtrmts $ and he is obvioully the 
*^Jfur of Scripture. 


la 
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- In another lift of the thoufand names ofSiv.v (fcH* 
tlicre arc I'lVc or fix of 'them extrarted from fo many 
fiirdnasX we read, as one of his names, Bales a Isa 
or Iswa'iia the infant. In- the fame lift Siva, is laid 
to he V’ ARAHi-PALArA, or he -who fqftered and chf- 
the fconfort of Visuxu, who was in- 
carnated in tlie character ofSnAiiMA. From the almve 
paftages tlie learned licre believe that Si\'A, in a Im- 
man fhape, was legally appointed to raife feed to 
SnARMk during an illncfs thought incurable. In this 
lenfc JSli’iiE r certainly dwelt in tlie tents of Shf.m. 
My chi^/'i/W/Z has repeatedly, and moft poiitivelvv 
allured in^, that the pofterity of So arm a to the tenth 
or lvvelllh;«eneration, is incntiojud in fome of the 
pitruiKis. sftis I'earch ' after it lias hitherto proved 
fruitlcfs, but it is true, that wc have been able to pro- 
cure only a few fc6tions of fome of the more fcarce and 
valuable The field is immenfe, and th.e powers 
of a lingle inilvidual too limited. 

. ,V. The anc^nt ftatucs of the gods having been <lc- 
ftroyed by tlicr. Mulfulmans, e\cept a few which 
were concealed during the various perfecutions of 
tilde unmerciful 7X“alots,s others have been crcdled 
occalionally, but they arc generally reprelentcd in 
a modern drefs. The llatue of Bula-liama at ISlulra 
hks' very little refcuiblance to the Theban flercules^ 
and, of conrfe, does not anftvcr exadly to the de- 
feription of Megnjli^s. There is, hoA^ever, a very 
ancient ftatuc of B^niama at a place called Baladeva., 
or Bahiro in the vulgar dialeds, which anfwers min- 
utely to his delcription. It was villted fome years 
ago by the late Lieutenant Stew'art, and I fhall de- 
feribe it in his own words ; “ Bala-Rama or BuUi-deva 
is reprefented there with a ploughlharc in his left 
Ipnd, with which he hooked his enemies, and in his 
right hand a thick cudgel, with whicli he cleft their 
I'culls ; his Ihoulders are covered with the fkin of a 
kyger. The village of Baldco is thirteen miles E. by 
S. from Muttra.” 


Here 
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Here I fliall obrer\c, tharthc ploughfliare is always 
repicfented lery Imall loinelitftes uantted f and tJuit, 
it looks evKitly like a harpoon, with a llrong hook, 
or a as, It vt ufually sailed b\ ihhcnnen. My 
inform me alio, that Jiult^-Ruhu is I'ometimes 
rcprclcnted with his Ihouldersuncrt'd with the 1km of 
a*hoij. 


XIX. 
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XIX. 

REMARKS ON THE NAM^;^ OP THE 
CABIRIAN DEITIES, 


AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN Tllfi 
MASTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

BY CAPl’AIN FBANCIS WiLFORD. 


TN the Adhuta-cofa wc find the fqjilowing legends, 
which have an obvious relation to the Dekies wor- 
ihipped in the myfleries oi Samothrace. 


In Vat ala (or the infernal regions) refides the fove- 
rcign queen of the Nagas (huge fnakes or dragons :) 
file is, beautiful* and her nathc is Asyoroca. 
Thefe,' in a cave, fhc performed Tapa^a with fuch* 
rigorous aufterity, that fire Iprang from her body, and 
formed numerous agni-Uraths of lacred 

in Paula. Thefe fires, forcing their way throvig!^ 
the earth, waters, and mountains, formM v^ipuk 
openings or mouths, called from thence , 

mmths, ox^juaht-muchl. By Samudr (OcEAN Otjp j 
a daughter was born unto her called Rama'-di^vL 
She 13 moft l^autiful ; ihe is £)lcskMi i and?^tf 
name is A'syo”rcEnsHA' or A‘'sYo'TcnisHTA. Xipii 
a jewel file remains contkcalcd in the ocean. ’ ^ 


The Dharma-Raaa, or King of Jufiice, 
two countenances ; one is mild and full of beh 
volehce ; thofe alone who abound with viito^ iee^ 

He holds a court of *jufitce, ..where are mia^' 
filets, among whom are many jufi 
kings: CiiiTRAOuPTA ails as chief, ^ 

Thefe holy men determine what is 
adharma, and .unjoR. His (Diarma*. 

VoD. V. T f YAM^' 
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VAnt is called CARMAf A ; he brings the righteous on 
celodial cars, which go of thcnilelves, whenever holy 
men aie “to be brought in, according to the di- 
U'.^'lions of the Diiakma-Raja, whd is the fovereigu 
of the Pitiis. ^/'his is culled his tlivine count enanie, 
and the righteous alone do lee it. His other cm/w- 
tenavee ox form u called Yama ; this the wicked alone 
can fee. It has large teeth, and a monllrous body. 
Yitmu IS the ^ lord of Patal.i ; there he orders fume 
to be beaten, foine to be cut to piei es, foinc to be 
devoured by moulters, &c. His fervant is called 
Casiimala, who, with ropes round their necks, 
drags the w'icked over rugged paths, and throws 
them headlong into hell. H' is unmerciful, and 
hiUil is his heait : every body trembles at the fight 
of him. According to MN\.sitAs, a? cited by the 
fcholiaft of Appollomm Hhodhis, tlic names of the 
Cabirian Gods were Axieros, or Ceri s, or the 
Earth; Axiocersa or Proserpive ; AxrocERSOi. 
.or Peuto ; to whom they add a fouith called Cas- 
MiLEUS, the fame with the infcrual Mercury. 

Axieros is obvioufly derived from A^unica, or 
rather from AJyoni^ or A/yorus ; for fuch is the pn- 
ijaitive form ; which lignifics literally, Jhe u'hofe f<h e 
is mojl beautlfuJ. 

i. 

Axiocersa is derived from Ajjotcer/a, a word of 
the lame import with the former, an#whicji was the 
facred name of Proserpij^. This is obvioufly 
derived from the Sanlcrit rrufatpatni, or Jhe tvho ts 
furrouvih'd hy hrge^ ftiakes and dragons . Konnus le, 
prefents her as furrounded by Wo enormous fnakes- 
who conftantly watched over her. She was raviflitd 
hy Jupiter in the fhape of au,tnoimous dragon. She 
was *gcnerally fuppoled to be his daughter ; but the 
Aicaduns, according to Paitfaniu^^ inlifted that the 
" ’was the daughter of Ceres and Neptune-, with w'hom 
• 'the ancient mythologies oAcn confound Oceanus, 
" M 
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As Ihe is declared, in the facre|l books of ^0 Hin- 
dus, to be the fame with Lacjkmi^ her confort of 
courfc is Fifimii who rules, according to the fw^naif 
in the well, and alfo during the greatefl; part of the 
.night. In this fenfe P'tjhnu is the the weftern 

■•inythologifts, the black Juptter of Statius ; for Fijkmt 
is reprefented of a black, or dark enure complexion : 
Pluto or Yama is but a form of Vtjhm. The titles of 
DU <or Ades appear to me to be derived from 
Adi or Adm, one of the names of Vijkmu When 
Cicero fays *, Terrena autem vis otmes atque naturae 
Diti fatri dedicata eft ; that is to fay, That nature, and* 
the powers or energy of the earth, are under the di- 
reilion of Dis. This has no relation to the judge of 
departed fouls, but foleiy^^longs to Vijhm. 

Axiocersos, or in SanfaHfe ff yotcerfa, or A^/yot- 
cerfas, was Pluto or Dis, and^was meant for Vq^nu. 
Vijhnu is always • reprefented as extremely beauti- 
ful ; but I never found A's'yotcerfa among any of his , 
titles : he is fometimes called Atcer/a, a word of the 
lame import. 

r 

Casiimaea' or.CASiiMALA's is obvioufly \ht Caf- 
tnilus of the weftern mythologifts. The appellation^ 
of Cabiti, a title ot thefc deities is unknown*to 
the Hindus ; and, I believe, by the Cabhian gods^ 
we are to underftand the gods worftiipped by-' a 
nation, a tribc%r a fociety of men called CabtrerK, 
The Cuvet as or Cuhtr^St as it is generally pro- 
nounoed arc a tribe of inferior deities, polTeftra of 
immenfe riches, and who are a<^uaintcd with all 
places under, of aboVe ground, abounding with 
preciofis metals and gems. Their hiftory in tJrtt 
pyranas, begins with th^ firft Mem, and no mention 
IS 'made iu it of floods, at leaft my learned friends 
tell me fo.‘ They afe reprefented with ydhm 

■ 

* Cl0. Di Natura Dccfum^ ^ 

T a 
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like the Pingacjhas (of whom we fpoke in a former 
eiiay on 'Egypt,) and^ perhaps may be the fame peo- 
ple ; certain it is the Piugucjkas worlhipped the Ca- 
birian gods. Diodotm fays, that the jnvenuon 

of fire, and the wey^king of mines was attributed to 
them ; and we liind a Cahirtu reprefented with a , 
hammer in his hand. , 

At the condufion of the myllerles of Eleusis, 
the congio^Ation was difmifled in thefe words : 
Ke , , ; Com, Om, Pax. Thefe mylterious 

words have been conilclercd liitherto as in^explicablu ; 
but they arc pure Sanferit, and ufed to this day by 
BrAlunens at the. condufion of 'sligious ritos. They 
are thus written in th'e language ot the Gods, as tho 
Hindus call the language oftheirfacred books, Cavfcha, 
Om, Paefta. 

CjSIUciia fignifies the objedt of our moll ardent 
^wilhes. 

Om is the famous monof} liable ufed both at the be- 
ginning and conclulioQ^ of a prayer, or any religious 
rite, like Amen. 

' Pacsha exadly anfwers to the obfolctc Latin word 
Fix : it fignifies change, courfc, (lead, plhce, turn of 
work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly after 
pouring water in honour of the Ci§ds and Pitris. 
It appears alfo from Hn.sYCHiu.s, 

I. That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the 
Condufion of, evety momentous tranfadion, religious 
or civil. 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave 
tEcir fufFrages, by dropping of })cbbles of different 
colours into a box, the noife, made By each pebble 

was 
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vas called by one of thefe thr^e words (if nc* by aH 
three) but more probably, by the word rae ^ ; as 
the turtiy or pacjha of the voting judge, was oven 

• 

When lawyers pleaded in a coi|rt of juftice, they 
w^re allowed to fpeak two or three* hours, according 
to thn importance of the caufc ; and for this purpofe, 
there was a Cle^dras, or water clock ready, which, 
making a certain noife at the end of the e^ired pacjha, 
X'ixy or turn, this noife was called Pat-Jha, kc. 

The word Pacjha is pronounced Facfi and va5 in 
the vulgar dialerts, and from it the obfolete Latin 
word viyi is obvioufly derived. The • Greek language 
has certainly borrowed largely** from the Sanferit; 
but it always afFerts the fpoken dialerts, of India; 
the language of the Latins in particular does, which 
is acknowledged to have been an ancient diakrt of 
the Greek 
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, AC COUNT, OF THE 

PAGODA AT PERWTTUM. 

*• • 

' KICTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN 
MACKENZIC, 

COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKgATRICK. 

T IIE Pagoda of Pi'rwuttunj, hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, is iitualed near the fouth bank of 
the Kdtna, m a wild traft of country, almod un- 
inhabited, except by the Clunfuars, about 

•• • 

()5 miles W. of Inawada in Guntoor. 
Horizontal ().'} miles 15. N. E. ofCanoul. 
diftance j And tuppofed to be 103 miles S, 
^ and i E. of Ilydrabad. 

• 

March 14th, 1794. — Having fent notice to the ma- 
nager of the revenues (fhe principal officers of the 
circar) that I was defirous of feeing the Pagoda, pro- 
vided there was no ohjet^ion, I was informed at noon, 
th it I might go in. The manager did not appear verjc 
ih'tiroub of pa) mg any of the common civiliiie<*, 
but the brahmens crowded round to conduct: 
me into the place. On entering the fouth gate, 
we defeended by Aeps, and through a fmall 
door, to the inner court, where the temples are; 
in the centre was the Pagoda of Mallecatjee^ the 
principal deity worffiipped here. It is fquare, 
and the roof is termihated by jT pyramid of fteps ; 
the whole walls and roof on the outfide, are c<h 
vered with brafs plates,, which have been gilt, but 
t*lfe gilding i| now worn off. Theft plates are joinq|d to- 
gether by fpiall bars and fockets, fo that the Airhole 
be taken off without damage the fpire or pyramid is 
not above thirty feet from the ground'; the plates are 

T 4 , plain. 
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plain excepting a few embdied figures of women* 
' fome fmaK ornaments, iind oi^ the friezes of the doors, 
the pannels of which are alfo plated. A -fiatuc 
with three legs is placed over each of the three entries ; 
to lupport this uncommon figure, a port is earned up, 
which, at lirft gives it the appeaiance of being 
empaled. On the weft fide of the pagoda infcnptiohs 
are engraved lery neatly on three Iheets of brals 
plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat bafe- 
ment and ptdellal ornamented with brazen figures 
of cows, is a flender pillar about twenty- four or 
thirty feet high, entiicly compofed of brafs plates ; 
it IS bent : and from the joints, w Inch plainly appear 
in the plating, it fecnis to be laid on a bamboo cn- 
clofbd Within. The* four fid - of the pedellal are 
covered with infciiplions, two in Gentoo or Tcllinga, 
one in Gnmlam, and one in Naggerim : the firft le- 
vel! lines of the latter in large well defined cha- 
rafters, I copied; fne fmaller lines followed, which I 
' could not copy fo exai^tly, the chara(5tcr being fmall, 
^ndthc pedeftal highly elevated. Some charadlers 
are alfo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts 
of the moulding. Frpm hence I was condin^ed 
to the fmaller and more ancient temple of Mal- 
i/ecarjku, where he is adored in the figure of a 
rtidc ftone, which I could jull diftinguifh through 
the dark vi/i’a of the front building on pillars. Behind 
this building an immenfe fig tree covers with its lhade 
tlie devotees and attendants, who repofc on feats 
placed round its trunk and carpeted. Among thefe 
was one Byrag^y who had devoted himfelf to a per- 
petual refidence here ; his’ ible fubfiftence was the 
milk of a cow, whilh I faw him driving before him ; 
an orange coloured rag was tied round his loins and 
his naked body was belmeared with afh^. 

Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, 
irith a copy of the inferiptions on two o^ the brafs 
plates: they prqfefied not to know exadlly, the 

'meaning 
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meaning of the«}* being, they faid, 

The fame ignorance of the language of thiUr Tudygi^ 
books, feems to prevail through all tbefe c^untties. 
The Brdhmenstin attendance here, are relieved at 
ftateil hmes, from Autcowr and other places, os this 
place is unwholefome and the*vmier bad. One ^ 
Ihem faid, he had hooks at Autcowr, explanatcny 
of tlic hillory of the Pagoda, and of the figures carved 
on the walU. Though they had never heard that any 
European liad been here before, they did not eaprels 
.my lurpnfe at this vifit. Some of them applied fbt 
medical aid, but no fever prevailed among them at that 
time. 

During the troubles of 8evi-r<nv, tho Chinfiian 
occupied the Pagoda, who firipped it of .fome onta^ 
ments and damaged it. Since Sevt-row had fubmitted 
the levenucs derived from the refort of pilgrims, are 
colleAed for the eanoul drear by a manager or aumil* 
dar, who refifles within tlie enclofure, as do the 
leliundies and peons, flationed here to protei^ the pH* 
gnms, who come from all parts at certain ftatrd 
tellivals. ^ 

’ The red colour, that predominates in the rock <rf 
ihn. country, (which is a granite,) is very remaci^lc. 
The fupbrfiratum, which, in many jpaces, fooiis 
the naked fuperfiecs of the foil, is of a black CO* 
lour, and from the fmooth fhining ferface it jfrequesdy 
exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a iftam 
ol^ fuiion, but goes to no great depth ; the next 
turn is compofed of grains of a reddilh colcmr, miicd 
with others of a white (hiniflg quartz, in 
proportion and of a larger fize, io as to give the 
when quarried, a greyifh colour, which 19 more^oka 
*iervable after it has* been cut or chififeled. 
foUhd ii^veral parts of this mountainous ISlid 
fo are duunonds, but the labour is ib greftf, sumI' ^ 
chance of meeting >)dth the veias fo veryamiiflii&i 
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tliat the digging for them has been long difconttnued } 
tlie following places Wific mentioned as producing 
them, yia. 

^ f 

1, fUtrtngamutia, near Jaffa Reotc, on the other 
fide the where the ferry and road to 

Amirahad crofles. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

d. Rnnta Pungalaj two parous diflant, near Patfloh 
Gunga. * 

3. Gojfah Reo'iv, tw'elve parous down the rner. 
N. B, a ferry or fold there. After the heaiy 
rams, when the rivers fall, they are found foinc- 
times'in the beds.*‘ThispLt e is near the rums of 
Chwuha-goonipt^-pnfnam, formerly a great town 
on Its north bank, and now belonging to Am- 
rartity. 

The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting 
o^cr as much of this bad road as I could before noon ; 
my tents and baggage had been font off at four, A. AI. 
and I only remained at thy Pagoda, with the intention 
of making Ibme lemarks on the fciilpturcs of its wall 
as foon as day light appeared. But the Bi ahmens w'ltli 
thtf Rajpoot atmidar (who iiad hitherto Ihewn a lhinef>. 
that I had not experienced in any other parts of the 
Journey,) came to requeft, that, as I was the firft Eu- 
ropean, who had ever came fo far, to vifit Mallecarjee 
and had been prevented from feeing the objedl of their 
worlhip, by yefterday not being a lucky day, I Would 
lemam with them that day, aflUbng me, that the doors 
atould be* opened at tA o’clock. agreed to wait till 
that hoir, being particularly defirous of feeing, by 
what means, the light was refiedbed into the temple, 
which jthe uafialfulnefs of my interpreter could not * 
^plain intelligibly to my comprehenfion. ^^ice be- 
ing at kft given, at about half paft aigltt, that the fiin 
•was high enough, the doors on the eaA fide the gilt 
fhgoda were thrbwn open, and a mirror, or refiediing 

fpeculum. 
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fpeculum, Auras brought irosn the Rofj^Mt AtMcUirV 
hoale. It was round* about two feet lo dyuneW* Alnd ■ 
fixed to a brafs handle, ornamented with finuusr of 
cows. ; tlte polilhed lide >yas convex, but fo ioul tbift 
it could not refiedt the fun beams $ another was thi^ 
fore brought, rather fmaller and»«o«icave, luriounded' 
•by a narrow rim and without a handle. Dircclly op- , 
polite to the gate of the Pagoda is a Hone building, 
raifed on pillars, encloling a well, and ending in a 
jioint ; and, being at the diftancc of twelve or fourteen 
feet, darkens the gateway by its ihadow, until the fun • 
rifes above it : this, no doubt, has been contrived on 
pnrpofe to raife the exppdtation of tlie pet^le, and by 
rendering the light of the idol more rare, to fiivour 
the impolition of the Br&hmnns. *The moment being 
come, I was permitted to Hand on the Heps in front of 
the threlhold without, (having put oft’ my Ihoes, to 
pleafe the diredtors of the ceremony, though it wonld 
not have been infilled on,) while a crowd furrounded 
me, impatient to obtain a glimpfe of the aweful figure 
within, A boy, being placed near the door- way, wailed ' 
and played the concave mirror, m fuch a manner, as 
to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, in the deepeft 
recefs whereof was difeoveTed, by means of thele 
rufeations, a final], oblong, loundifti white ftone, witb 
dark rings, fixed in a lilver cale. I was permitted to 
go no father, but my curiofity was n%vr fulficttntly 
> C^tislied. It appears, that this eod Aialheatyfg is no 
other than the Jjngmy to which luch rei^ereocc is paid 
by certain cafts of the Gentoos; and the reafou why fib 
4 hwe reprefented by ftomea unwrought, may be 
oerftood from the Bidbmens' account of the origin 
this place of worlhip. My hflerpreter had been ad* 
mitted the day b^ore into die Jm&m JimSorm, 
allowed to touch the fttmej wmch he lays » finoodii^' 
and fliining, and that the dMh dngs or fiaeahaiHsa 
paintei^n it ; probably k U animate, or Ibme othoe 
fioae (» a fil^^o^ ftind, Ibuiadtsear 
Kifimo, uidafan ipicommoRfijte. Thefpe^eaill«per« 
of a whitifii metalt probably a mixture of tia apd bmn. 

Xhdh 
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Theffeflrttt deligned to impofe on the Credulity of 
tile ignorant fuperftitidus crowd, leem to have been 
cultivated fuccefsfully here, and the difficulties at- 
tending the journey, with, the wild gloomy appear- 
ance of the country, no doubt, fedd to the aweful 
imprdGon made 6ir Iheir minds. 

The Brahmens having given me the following ac- 
count ot the origin of the Pagoda, I iniert it here, 
as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a companfon 
with other accounts, however difguiled by fable or 
art, fome light may be thrown on the hiffory, and 
manners of a people fo very mtereffing. 

“ At Chundra-gump(»y-patni n, twelve parous down 
** the river on the north fide, formerly luled a Raja 
“ of great power, who, being ablent feveral years 
“ from his houfc, in confequcnce of his important 
purfuits abroad, on his return fell in love with his 
own daughter, who had grown up during his Iqng 
*^abfcnce. In vain the mother reprelented the im- 
piety of his pafflon ; proceeding to force, his daugh- 
** ter fled to thefe deferts of Perwuttum, firft utter- 
ing curfes and imprecations againfl her father ; in 
** copfequence of winch, his power and wealth de- 
** dined; his city, nowa deferted ruin, remainsa monu- 
** ment of dipine wrath ; and himfetf, flrubk by the 
** vengeance of Heaven, lies deep beneath the waters 
of Puttela-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
^ firing of emerdds that adorned his neck.” Here 
,is a fine iubjedl for a fable ; it may, however, fmr- 
mfh a clue to hiflor}’^, as the fuins of this once opu- 
city are flill faid 'to exifl:. This account of the 
efrigin of the devotion here, bears a great refemblance 
fo that of the pilgrimage to Mouferrat in Catalonia, 
WNoido]^ in Bat-etfi’s travels. 

^^The princefs was called and lived 

Hi this wildcrnefs. Atnong her cCttk^ was a remarka- 
fine black cow, whmh fhc complained to her 

** herdTmeit, 

♦ 
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herdfmen, never gave' her milk.' I& , 
hind the trees, and faw the^cow dmly n^i . ^ . 

** unknown perfon. Malka-Dhi inibr^d ^ 

** placed herfelf in a convenient fituation, and 
holding the fame unknown perfon milking the , 

“ ran to ftnke him with an iron* foil or mace» wh . 

ftie held in her hand ; but the figure fucldenly 
« pcared, and to her aflonillmnciit, nothing remmnsd 
“ but a rude fhapelefs ftonc. At night the Bsd 9,^ 
peared to her in a dream, and infbrmed her, TO 
« was the perfon that milked the cow ; llie, theite^ 
« on this fpot, built the firft temple tliatwas conl^ratcd 
to the worfliip of this deity reprefentbd by a hide 
“ ftone.” Xhis is the fecond temple that was ihcWih 
•s efterday, where he is exhibited in the ‘rude 
of the firft* difcovery, and is called Mtuii-Muffa^Qtr* 
fee or Mallecarjee ; the other temples were afterwaidl 
built in later times, by Rajas and other opUlSW 
perfons. The Ungam, lliewn by refleaed light m ^ 
gilded temple, has alio its hiftoiy and llories, 
more abfurd and wonderful, attached to it. ft nm 
brought from the (now deferted) city of Chuin- 
dra-goompty-patnam. Thvpnncefs, now worlhif)^ 
as a goddefs, is alfo called Iirama~Rumbfiy <» 
chilhm-Rumho, from whence this Pagoda js ca^ 
Strtchilhim. She delights peculiarly in 
but is calfed by eighteen other names. » 


t 


It may be pioper here, to take notrcc of the 
ings on the outer walls, as they arc remarkilb^ 
th«r number, and contain Icfs of thofc i&oa6^ ^ 
gures than other buildings of this kind* *“*" 
appear that the fjories reprefentfd on fwem di . 
con^iartments, we defign^^ ^ 


or 


mind fome moral lellbn, or to a, - 

“inculcated, for the otjea of adoraUoft 
cuftoms /ad manner of the Genfdos } 
drefi, amufementi, ^ pwade ^ 
ant on their in fonner oor 

elucidated by a taihute.ii)fpeaion of the 
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fettted on riic walls ; drijwings of which, and tranlta- 
tions of, oi^ extraAs from, any books or inlcnptions, 
that might be found, having relation to them, would 
be ufcful to that end. * " . 

The feveral l^)godas, Choultries, and Courts, ate 
cnclofcd by a wall feOo feet long and 510 feet broad. 
Jn ihfi centie of this inclofure arc the more ancient 
buildings already dcfcribfd. Below the level of the 
principal gatc,^ a road or avenue, twenty-four feet 
broid, goes parallel without to tins wall, from whence 
is a dcTcent by Itcps to gardens on the north lide ; 
from the cad gate a double colonade run*, 120 yards, 
forming a ftrret ; an oblong tank is on the weft fide, 
from w’htc’h water was condudf I to refervoirs in the 
g miens, but thefc arc *now enUfely neglcrtcd ; the 
town or pettah covered the fouth fide, and the S. E. 
angle ; the form of the inclofure is an oblong fquaie, 
with one fquare piojeidion to the vs eft. The great 
gatewajs arc, as ufual, lupported by ftone pillars, 
living apartments for the guard on each fide the en- 
trance : they are covered with fpires of brick work ; 
and this, with the pillar between, being retired ibmc 
feet within the line of wdls, fliews that they arc of 
more modern confinu^lion, though the fpires are rather 
ruipous : and it may be proper to remaik, that thefc 
brick fpires, formed of feveral ftones with Xmall.pi- 
lafters, of no Vegul'T order, and fbe niches ornamented 
with figures in plaifter, feem to be the lateft invention 
ufed in the Pagodas; thofe with pyramidal roofs, ftep- 
fttfhion, and the fummit crowned, foraetimes by a 
gicfbe, arc more ancient and of feveral fizes, fo low 
feet in height : toiilt of ftone. and feem to be the, 
lUft improvement on the early rude temples of rough 
ftones fet up on er^d to cover tlie image of the god. 
firft attempts arefrcqucntlyfcen among the hills. « 
wwll of the incisure is built of hewn bhrks of the 
grd^iih ^ne, from fix to feven feet long by thlee high, 
'fktuffciyffquared and laid together, .^Bnd about eight or 
rows of thefe, frOiA the level of the interior 

pavement 
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pavement, leaves it* height, from twentytjjRInfr* 
to twentj'-feven feet ; the whole of the ott tW 
outfide (bemg i,lOO feet by tw'cnty-fonr, 

'240 for .the opehing of the |pites and Iquarc prryedtbtt 
on the weft fide) is covered with ^arvings and figanes' 
ti-ulptured out of the block. Every fingle block, ha*" 
a rini, or border, railed round it, within which, the , 
iMningis Mifcd on a k\el with the nm, defigned et'l- 
tleutl), to protect the ligures from mjup’, while raiftil 
upon the wall. 


The firft and loweft row of thefe Hones is covered 
with figures of elephants, fiarnelled in diScrent wa^, 
as if led in procefiion, many of ^em twifiing up free* 
with their trunks. — 2nd. ThV fecond row*is chidfy 
occupied with equefirian fubjcifr*; horfes led ready 
laddled and their manes ornamented, others tied up to 
jiillarx, fomc loofc ; a great many horfemen arcrepre- 
Icnted, engaged jn fight, at full gallop, and armed with 
pikgs, fwords, and Ihiclds ; others are feen hunting thp 
nger, and running them through with long fpeon. 
The riders are reprefented s'ery fmall iii proportion to 
the horfes, probably to diftiBguilh the fize of the Itftw , 
ter, as a fnialler call feems intended to be reprelcntad. 
among the led horfes, where a few aie feen ll^eji; ^ 
lize, lomething refcnibling the Achcen breed ofhdrtce. 
All thefe iigurcs arc very accurately defigifcd. It is re* 
markable, that fcvcral figures are reprefented 
lopping oH* as in flight, and at the fame time 
the bow at full Hretch ; thefe Parthian Ggomfitmw 
haoM entirely dropped the bridle, both hand* 
occupied by the bow; fome of thqp are fi^en ^dvanc^jj* 
at full fpeed, and dfhwing the bow at the fame 
This mode appears to have been pmdtifed by ih6 
dtans, as it is highly pQibable, that the arts of 
‘ fife only„ ve here r<^fent^ m tiw knrfr 
3d. On third row, a variety^of 
prefented, 'many of them fa|intiog pieces'; 
la one place a lion) attached by fevei^ 
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c^NDwis of«^|ecfplei»^ar on ibot, nu^y amicd with 
bows and otu^ws, like* the ChinfuarS t many figures 
of Byira^ies'^ or Jc^ies are feen difiinguiilicd by 
large turbans, carrying tkeir fticks, ''pots, and bun- 
dles, as if coming from a journey ; fomc leaning 
on a ftick as if tiledj or decrepid from age ; others ap- 
proaching with a mien of refpeft and adoration.— jrThe 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and fcventh rowa, are idled (a^ 
it would appear from the fcanty information 1 was 
able to obtain)^ with repreientations of feveral events 
regarding the deities of the place, or expreflive alle- 
gori'S of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Br4hmens •„ and probably lome may record particular 
events of real liillory. — ^The ghth has fewer car- 
vings thaii the refi, fome ftunes are occupied by a 
Angle flower of large fize, perhaps intended for the 
iacred flower (loto^ : and tome, though but a few, 
by the figure of a god. — ^I’hc ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, 
and the floncs, between each of * thefe apertures, 
&e alternately fculptured wltli the figures of the 
Liogam, and a cow fhaded by an umbrella, to fignify 
its pre-eminence. 


To examine the particular groups reprefented, 
wbulsd h^ve taken up much more time than I could 
:^e, but ^particularly noticed the following ; 1ft, a 
^figure with five heads, weighing two figures m a ba- 
lance t, one of them appears to have a little out-ba- 
r lanced the other.'' From what I could undeiftand from 
> Ifie Br&hmens, this was meant for Bra'hma weighing 
J^|!^ and Sim, or Stdramua; the latter is hcavieft. 
I^is alludes to th^ different fedfs, or followers of 
and Another figure aifo reprafented two 

weighed in a balance, Wh equal, but the ex- 
^;i|Rhai;j|o]|]i of this 1 could not learn. , 


^ > ,$«co<idi> Beveral. people pulling at the 
and tail of’ a great Ini^ei which 

. is 
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k twijftedi romid a ZMgam. This I had fisen ewed, -on 
the Walls of the pagoda of 
in September 1792. 

3d. Elephants treading a man r foot. 

• 

4th. A naked figure of a woman ap^oaching the 
Lingmi : m her len hand (he holds the {mall pot ufed 
for ablution ; in her right a firing ofibeads (.Jngam 
valti) : a hand appears ifiiiing from the Lingam. 

The Brdhmens explained the meaning of this iculp^ 
ture, Acuma Devi naked, j|pprt)aching to wocftip' 

the Lmgam ; a hand appearsTuddenly fiofii it, w»v» 
“ ing, and a voice is heard, foi bidding her to approach 
** in that indecent fituation.” A maxim of decency, 
in the height of rehgious zeal is here inculcated. 


5th. The fiory of Mallecarjeb and the facrtd 
cow (the origin of the pagoda) is reprefented in two 
different places. The cov^ appears with its udder 
diftended over the Lmgam, which differs from the ac-* 
count of the Brahmens in not being reprefented as a 
rough fiqpe ; a perfon near a tree is ^n, as if looldog 
on ; a kind of divifion feems to feparat» tbefe figures 
from a woman, .in a fitting pofture, With an umbrella 
held over her, to deivote fuperior rank ; on the right, 
behind a tree, is a figure very indiftindt, prob^ly 
intended to reprefent, the herdfman : the trees are 
badly executed. 

6th. Among the number of animals in the proeef. 
*fion on the fecond Hand third row, two canlels sue 
reprefent|fil with a perfon on each, beatujig ihib rutgra^ 
or great’ drum. ^ 

» 

7th. la 


Vou V. 


V 
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, , <' 

7th. lA oAt (Somi^drtMent idie figure «f.- eii ailtga*- 
tor, orcWBodjie, wkh "id fcales^i^mmiftrotft teeth 
is feen, running open mouthed, to devour » perfoit 
lying before it ; two wommi m ftanding n^. a third 
leated { they are looking, on a child near tkem. I 
got no explanatioh Vn this. „ 

fith. An elq)liant and tyger %hting. 

# 

The fcu^ii^a on the fouth and eaftiideaiwein 
good prefervation *, t^ofe the weft and north tore 
more injured by the weather. The age of the firft tem- 
ple might perhaps be difeovered from the inferiptions, 
if a tranflation of them could Uc '.Stained. 1 could 
gain no hiforination ‘on this head ; but I fufpeA 
the building to be of higher antiquity than the know* 

, ledge, or, at lead, than the ufe of. gunpowder among 
thele people ; becaule among fo great a. variety of 
arms as are fculptured upon the wallj, fwOrds, bows, 

I )ikes, arrows, and Ihields of a round figure, the match* 
cfck is not be found, though a weapon lb Ihuch 
in ufe among the f oligats. On enquiring of 
mm the meaning of thefe, carvings, one of them re* 
plied, “ it was to Ihcw how the Gods lived above 
I but indeed they feem to have loft all traces of any 
kn&wled^ they may have formerly polTel^i, and to 
be ftidk intO<the profoyndeft ftate of ignorance. 


XXI. RE- 
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I(EMA|U&S GN THp* PRINCIPAL iERAS 
AND DATES OF THE^NCIEN'?' 
HINDUS. 

BY MR. JOHN BENTLEy, 

T he ooofuiton and c^arknefs fha« pervade apd 
overfpread the chroRolo^, { am in- 

clined to think, proceed from two different caufes : 
the one, owing to the fancy of theit ^rdim^ and 
poets, in difguifii^ and embelltihing tlieir }nRoiy 
allegory and fidtion ; the otiftr, to t^e ^imrance 
pf the modern Htn^us^ who, not able to dilcern Ihe 
^fFerence between the feveral a^ras and modes of dat- 
ing, which were m^e ufe of by their ancient hiftp- 
rians, Brdhmens, and poets, in recording pail events, 
have blended the whole together, into one mais of ab- 
furdity and contradidlion. * 

At this day, it is n|(t eafy to difcovei: the mf^ning 
of all the diderent modes of dating formerly jn ufe. 
It appears, hoyrever, from Ktiloricu fafSts, that they 
were moilly, if not all nominally the fame, but e^n- 
tially different in other refpeAs : — ^tliey all went Uh- 
der the appellation pf yttgSt divine a^, 
taros y &c. but the divine ages, Matmeantaras^ 

&c. of the ailronomers were different in po^Rt of 
duration from thofe of the and poe^, and 

thofe of the Brihaum and poets were, in likp manner, 
different from thofe of ‘others: hence it becomes ab- 
folotely neceffary that we knov9 the di^brenpe be- 
tween each, that is, the aflronomic, the poetic, &c. 
&c. fsom each other b^re wp can attempt to analyte 
*t1ie HMu jphronology .on true principles. from 

this mode^one that we can difeern truth though dif- 
guifed by fusion ; apd, until the gofdian 
vmade frifl by the hand of modern bo* o^t^j^d, 

much will remain in obfenrity. 

* •Pke 
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The aHronomic jwjv,'diviae ages,' &c. are the only 
periods in which the real nuniber of years meant, 
are not concealed : k may not them^fore be imprt^ier 
before I proceed further to ftate what thefe periods are, 
and their duration.' 


/ The Calf a is the greateil of all the afironomical 

P eriods, and the duration of it is 432^jMM!pOO years. 

'his period ^s compofed, or made up, of the IdTer 
yugSi &c. in the following manner. 


4 YugSt viz. a Satya^ a Treta^ a Dwapavy and a 
Caliyug, make one divine age or Mahayug ; 71 Maha 
yugs wttn zSandhiy e^ual to a SMtyayug, makei Mm- 
vaantara ; and 14 Moftaoantaras compofe a Calpa^ at 
the commencement of which there is alfo a Sandhi, 
equal to a Satyayug. The duration of each period 
is as follows : . 


Sandhi at the beginning of the Calf a 
Satya yug - ^728000 

Tretayug * , 1296OOO 

Dvoafar yug - 864000 

•Cali yug - 432000 


One divine age 

71 Mahayiigs 
Add a Samhi 


otJhtaha yug4^2Q(iOO 

■1% 

306720000 

1728000 


1728000 


A Manvoantara ^ 
14 Manwantaras 


308448000 

4^318272000 


A Cdlfa^ or a grand period 


4320000000 

* k * c> 

r- ' ' ' - 

w 


1. 

, The Ca^ is an anomaliftic period, at the 
c»d of which the Hmdu aftronomers lay that the 
places the phmpt’s nodes and apfides will be 

• , precifely 
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preciiely the lame as at the beginning of it ; 'and the 
commencement of it was when the tun, moo^, aq4 all 
the planets, nodes and aj^des, were in a line of con- 
< junaion^ in the beginning of Aries, or 195,5,8^4,807 
years a|;o : therefore fix Manwantaras, 23 Maluiyugs 
Jcif the feventh Manwantarat and a# far as the 22 Q 8 p 7 th 
year .of the Cali yug^ of the ‘ twenty-fourth Maha 
yug, are now (A* 1796) expired of the Calf a. The 
ancient aftronomers, moll probably, for the fake of 
convwience, made the prefent CaliyugKi the ^idus, 
of which there are now 4097 years eiroired, to com- 
mence when jttll the firft half, or 21wXX> years were 
elapled of the above mentioned Cali jug, of the 
twenty-fourth Maha jug \ and we ate now only in the 
4898th year of the fecond b&lfof that period. I 
IJiall therefore by way of dillin<^ion, call the prefent 
CaU jug the “ Allronomic AEra.” 

The Brahmenf and poets, ift imitation of the aftro- 
nomic periods above given, invented otliers for their' 
hillory and poetry. Thefe I lhall diftinguilh by the 
name of “ Poetic A^es,” or aeras, becaufe they are 
cmbelliflied by fidlion, and covered over with a 
myllerious veil : nominallj, they appear the fame as the 
aftronomic periods, but hilloricai m&s prove them to 
be ellentially difierent in point of duration; one alfiro- 
nomic year being equal to 1000 poetic ones : hence 


Years JReal Years 
A Poetic Satjajug of 1728000 is only 1728 
• Tretajug of 12960OO I296 

' Dwaparjugoi 8&4000 StM 

Calt jug of 4320OO 431k 


^ The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Sal^ yng, com- 
menced zt the creation and the reft in fncceflion, 
agreeably co the following Ihort chtonolopc4 table, 
continued down to the prefent time. 


U3 


CHROkO> 
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IRbf^OLOGICAL table 0] 
' ^RAS, &c. 

Poetical ► • * 

^ras. 1 Year df the World. 

INDU 

P AfelEKT 

Aftronomic^ra 


0 

Adam 0 

Cali yvg 6 

^ • 


1 

* 1 

^ ss 

130 

Seth bora 130 

151 

905 

905 

751 

Q :::§ 

906 

906 

823 

1056 

Noah born losfi. 

824 

^ CO 
o 

, 1656 

Mood . id/ a 

882 


1728 

■1728 

1729 

PRADA'O- 
TA 1000 


1 

1787 

Budha 1.1602 


1 59 ; 

Nimrod '1 905 

1043 


177 

1907 * 

\101 

< 

ICSCHWA- 

Asraiiam 1948 

Si SUNG A 1139 


CHuand 

Noah’s death 200 d 

Nanda 1499 


Bypiiu 

2044 

Chanpra- 


179 

' 2404 

Gri>TAl599 


2'20 

2504 

Pu SHRAM I- 

■ 

. 278 

* 2()4l 

TRA 1736 


gid 

2753 

VasI’DE- 


676 

• .2758 

VA 1848 


776 

ParASARA 2825 

1853 

« 

^1-3 

.Yu D H I SH r 11 1 r282 5 

1920 


1025 

Was A 2830 

1920 

r ^ 

Bamaiozo 

Paricshit 2835 

1925 

fcs 

1097 

* 2980 

1930 


1097 

3024 

2075 


Val- 

» 



Ancn02 

‘ 1107 

1 1152 

1 1296 

• 

V 

♦ ' 

ilC wor 

4» 

rhc Cali jug commenced in Tebruary,* i) 
Id. 

11 the 906th year or 

CHRO- 

■« 
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'CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP ANCIENT 
* .^IBAS> 2ic.* continued. 


Poetical 

uEras. 


„ o: CVSHA 


W 

o • 

^ « 


*» N 
o ^ 


1 

185 

200 

300 

400 

6oo 

800n 

1000 

1200 


Year of the 
fPorld. 

3025 

3098 

3554 

3600 

37<iO 

§800* 

3888 

3889 

3950 

« 3983 
Chkist 4007 

4073 

4085 
4088 
• 4188 

4320 

4321 
4505 
4520 
4624 
4720 
4920 
5120 

. 5620 

5520 


uiftronmmc JEra. 

^ 2120 

Balim 2193 

Chandsabija 
2649 
2695 
2795 

* 2895 

2983 

2984 

VtCRAMADlTYA 

304» 

Dbvapala 3078 
3102 

Narayanpala 

3ld8 

Saca 3180 
.•3!;83 
3283 
• ^ .3415 

3416 

Varaha 3600 
3615 
3715 

.3815 

4015 

4215 

4415 

• 4615 


lCurr.y.i483 { Curr.^^ssos { Carrmy«Br4B96 
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In the preceding table, I have placed the begin- 
» ning of tlv? aftronomic‘a;ra of the Culij/ug, of which 
4897 years were expired in 1^ in the QO&h 

year of the world ; at which time tpos yesirs were, 
elapfed of the Satya yug of the Poets, reckoning from 
its commencement* kt the Creation : hence it is fel^ 
evident that the notion of the modern who 

have confounded the fabulous or fidtitious ages of their 
Poets with the aftronomic periods merely from a fimi- 
larity of names, are not only erroneous, but even 
quite oppofite to the true intent and meaning of 
the ancient tiimiu writers themfelvcs ; who, it may 
be proved, have fometimes adopted the agronomic 
mra of the Cali yug, during the periods of the Treta 
and Divaphr yugs of tli6 Poets, anc; made ufe of either 
»ra, (aftronomic or poetic,, and fometimes both), ac- 
cording as it fuked their fancy, for recording not only 
paft events in general, but even one and the fame event. 

The firfl inftance I lliall mention by way of psoof 
' is'thatof Bldha the ancient Mercury of the Jlin- 
dus. The late Sir William Jones, whole name 
can never be mentioned bu); with higheft efteem, places 
the ancient Budha, or Mercury who married Ila 
a daughter of Noah about the beginning of the 
Treta' yug ; contemporary with Jisc’hwacu the Ion 
of Noah^ Now the Hindus in general, and" the Bha- 
gavaatamrita in particular, fay that Bunn a bc- 

“ came vilible the lOOid year of the Cali yug' (aftro- 
homic sera) : let us therefore examine tliis matter a lit- 
tle. Rnd fee whether this is not the lame BuiijrA 
who is recorded ^ as living near the beginning of 
ihe Treta yug of the Poets ; contemporary tvfth the 
Ibn of Noah. Firft the lOOid year of the Cd/i 
yug was the 1907th from the , Creation. Secondly,^ 
Noah by the Mofaick account, did riot ,die before 
the 2006th year from the Creation hr about 
100 years after the appearance Of Budha. . Third- 
ly,- and lafily, there was but one Budha in the 
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time of NoAii( ; and he is fsud to have married Ii.a» 
the daughter of Noah : hence* we may fafely infer^ 
that the Budha, who appeared in the I002d year of 
the Calijugy ODI907 of the Creation, was the very 
fame that married Noah’s daughter, and is recorded 
^ living near the beginning of tA^ Treta yug of the 
Poeta. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as 
well as the time, perfedlly coincide ; for the 1002d 
year of the Cali yug correfponds not only with the 
latter days of Noah, but alfo with the'iygth year of 
the Tieta yug of the poets, as may be feen from the 
preceding table. 

I fliall now mention another inftance, which, while 
it confirms what I liave abov'^ faid, rcfp<A£ting the 
ancient Hindu writers or hiftorians, adopting the afiro- 
nomic sera of the Cali yug, at diffcrcrfo times during 
the periods of the Treta and Dwapar yugs of tlie Po- 
ets, will at the f^me time explain the caufe of all the 
confiifion and abfurdities which at prefent appear ip' 
the ancient hifiory and chronology of the Hindus. 

Valmic and Vyasa wcrc#two ancient contempora- 
ry bards, whom the modern Hindm feparate by no 
lefs a period than- 804000 years, believing VALjyc 
to have livjid near the clofe of the Treta yug, and 
Vyasa near the clofe of the D^japar yug;* and though 
they cannot but admit that the two bards had fre- 
quently converted together on the fiibjedl of their 
poems, yet they will rather account for it by lup- 
pofing a miracle, than, aifign any real or p^ablc 
caufe for an abfurdity, fo concradii^ory, not only to 
nature, btft to common fenfe. 

Vyasa was the fon*of Parasara, an ancient afito- 
nomer, a^ Parasara was the grandfon of Vlsf sk* 
XRA, wlu3 was ^fb an aftronomer, arid p'udmM or ^ 
mily prieft to Rama, Iciog of Audftja or Oud, 

reigned. 
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Ttigned, according to the Hindu acoounts near the 
olofe of the Treta yug of the Poets. Parasaea, the 
fathen of Vy asAj ivas therefore about one or.two gene- 
rationb after Rama. But, from the obfervedp places of 
the equinoxes and foliUces iir the year 3600 of the 
prefent Cali yug,' by one Varaha, an ailronomee, 
and their places as mentioned by Parasara, it would 
appear, that the obfervations of the latter muft have 
been about 1080 years before Varaha ; which will 
therefore place Par a sar a about the year 2825 of the 
world, corrcfponding to the lf)97th of the Trcta yug 
of the Poets ; and as Farasara may have been men 
between thirty and forty years old, we may place Ra- 
ma about the year 1Q30 ; and Valmic and Vyasa 
about the year 1102 of the Trcta yug of the Poets, 
being the 2830th of the Creation. T^efe years may 
not be the elR<ft times in which they rclpeftively 
lived; but, I believe, they do not vary from the 
truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer 
;han this we cannot well espt& to bring them. ’ 

By having thus obtained tlie refpeAivc times or 
years in which Rama, ParAsara, Vyasa, and Val- 
mic lived, we have afceiftained a point of the utmoil 
ilnportancc to the chronology of Hindus. 

W 

r ^ 

The war of Mahabarat took place in the time of 
Vyasa, in confequence of which he wrote his epic 
poem called the Mahalfaraty and on the compe^tion 
tii which he confulced Valmic. Vyasa was therfcfiare 
contemporary with Chbishna,Arjun, Abhimaritir, 
Tvdhishthib, Paricsbit, and others engaged in 
that famous war. 

Slwrtly after that war, and towafdlf the *clofe 
of the reign of Paricshit, the Hindu hiftori- 
ons of that part of India, where FARtcsHiT neigned, 

began 
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began to lay afide the tbe Poetise seras 'alttmtbery and 
to adopt the aftrommiic asm of the CaKyi^/ of which 
near 2000 years were then expired. 

This cirosmftance of laymg alide ^ poetic seras^ 
«Rd adopting the aftronomic, it ieems in the courfo 
of ten or twelve centuries after became either totally 
forgotten^ or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fadt that 
the very adoption of the aftronomic. era has been 
taken, by the modern Hindus for the adtual beginning 
of the Cali yug itfelf. ' This erroneous notion, togOi 
tber with thorn which they entertained refpedting the 
^duration of the di£ferent ages, .the Satya, Treta^ and ' 
Dwaparyugs of their poets,_ which they firmly believe 
to be the »me with the aiftronomic periods of the 
fame name, ' and to have ended accordingly before 
the prefent Caliyug commenced, has Been the caufe 
of all the confufion which appear in their ancient hif- 
tory and chronology. Fur finding the immediate 
fuceftbr of Paricshit mentioned in ancient' hiftoiy 
as reigning in the CaU yugy they concluded, though 
erroneoufly, that Paricshit muft tlierefore have 
reigned at the clofe of the *Dwapar yug ; and from 
this circumfiance, having removed Paricshit from 
the clofe of the Treiayug down to the clofe oC'the 
Dtvaparyvgt they were then obliged toj>lace 
HisuTHiR, Arjum, Crishka, Habimahyo, •and 
Vyasa, at the chfe of the Dveaper wg aMoj by 
which means they f^arate Vvasa, from Vaimic 
his contemporary arid friend, and the reft who wete 
en^figed in the war of Bharat from their pn^per 
places in hiftory by ^64000 yeawof the poets. 

It is owing to the fame erroneous notions 
.the XktUyugy that ther modern HMuf have thrown 
the ancienif hiftory ' and chronology of the kkaga of 
''Mtgadkaiot Bahar into confufion. For having^^if* 
covered that SABASSirA, the ftm of ' J’ ajuisah]>|I 4, 
was contemporary witliYuoHisHTHXE, they concluded 
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th3t as they bad already phuxd Yudhishthib at the 
<^fe of the Dwapar 3rug Sahadeka muft be at the 
beginning of the Cali yug ; and therefore, ivithout 
further ceremony, not only removed 'Sahad eta but 
his nineteen fucfeflprs, who fronted a dynaiiy in the 
iamily of Jarasandha from the proper peii^ in hifr 
tory (between the years 1920 and 2193 of the* Cali 
yug) and placed them immediately before Pradyota 
tt'hu began his reign in the lOOOlh year of the Cali 
yug. This removal was productive of two abfurdities 
at once, both of which are particularly noticed by the 
late Sir William Jones in his chronology of the 
kings of Magadha, The one, that in confequence of 
placing the names b/gfore PnAr toxA they were ob- 
liged to afl'ert that the twenty princes reigned one 
thoufand year^ that is from the beginning of the Cali 
yug in the year of pol) of the Creation down to the 
1905th. fo that they muft have then reigned as well 
during the flood as before and after it. The other, 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the bif- 
tory from which the twenty reigns were removed in 
order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aflert that a dynafty of four 
princes of the Canna race, thefirft of whom (Vasvdb- 
■W!A)nCame to the throne in the year of the world 2753, 
or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefs than 345 years. 

» 

Now as Yudhiskthir was the uncle and immedi- 
ate predecelTor of Paricshit, And confequendy 
contemporary with Pabasara i^e father of V yasa ; 
at is clear that both YuvHisaTRtR and SAHAutvA 
muft liave reigned about tlie yc^r of the world : 
wliich is about feventy two years after the reign of the 
above Vasuorva of the Coma race, and correlponding 
precilely with the chalia* 

- Innumerable other inftances of the abfurdities 
of the .modem Hindus might be produced, but 

thtde 
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thofe, I have mentioned and ,ex^med, 
fufficient. I ftall therefore conclude the^ul^ft ^ 
the poetic ®ras with, the following table, focwing the 
moo^ age andbaonth, wtfi the day 
which thi Satya, Treta,*Dwapar, 

•poets refpectively commenced ; which will prove, be- 
yond a probability of doubt, that they have no con- 
neftion whatever with the aftronomical yugJ of foe 
fame name, belonging to the fyftem fit Mbya «- 

plained atthe beginning ofthiseffay; for in the 

ter all the yugs, Manwantaras, 8 tc. belonging to foe 
the moment the fun enters Anei m the fpherc. 


Poetic ^fas. 
Satyaytig 

Treta do. 
Dwapeir do. 
Can do. 


Days of 
the Week. 

Moon's J^e and Mw$h. 

Sunday 

• 

Monday 
Thursday ' 
Tuefday 

3d dtthee of the moon of 
Byfidth. 

Qth do. of do. Car^. 
astb do. of do. Bhadro. 
15th do. of do. Magi. 


Note The lunar month takes its name from the ftlar nM»tli, to 
-which the new moon hapt»enB to tall. 30 tttthecs make • lo* 

nation. 


With refpeA to the day of^ the week mention^m 
preceding table fome of the Bindu i^ountt difl^. 
The moon’s age and month aw extrafted frtra the 
B-ohmo furan, which agrees with the Mmdu cal«dar. 
wherdn the commencement of. each yug is alio re- 
corded. 


or 

in 


The following tabfe of the dates tte ten 4tutf#rr 
imarSation of the. deity, wta* .ttotfUce 
4e Jbove mentioii yujt, it wtaSed 6oA «> 
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augum or toator called 
to have beltn written l>y £ 


fied ** ftipnc^d 

l>y Sebb or Sbbvaj ikHm^ deity- 


TABLE, OF THE AVATARS. 


Avatitrs. \mtkDay. Na^aira 


rfijKREESNo Wedndday 23 BJtadi^o Rohmi 

WBoodho Sunday \\o Afarci Byfakha^ 

lCl|Kot.KEB Saturday \%Agrahain Burvafara 

The ift. 2nd. 3d. and>4th Avatars are fuppofed to 
have happened during the period of the Satya yug ; 
the 5th. 6th and yth. in the Treta yug ; the 8th and 
pth. in the Dwapar yug ; and the loth or laft in the 
yug of the Poets long fince paft. 

f 

Having then finiihed what I had tp rcfpe&~ 
ing the poetic feras and the abfurdities iptrodoced 
into the hiftory and chronology of XhtHindttSf by 
confounding them with the ailronomic fydein pf 
MsTAy I (hall now proceed to a third fyftem, 
wherein the Manwantaras appear to have been but of 
ihort duration, and to depend on the rcyoIutioAs of 
either Jupiter or Saturn. This fyftem, Kke 
that of the poetic sras, has been" always 

confounded 
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«hat b£ MbyaV, and C(Mife(|iMStly 
tHe oivde of SDu«bcDiiMfu£m ift the records (if ancieBl 
timea, To diflaAgui^ it from Meva’s I (hall chll it 
the PuroiM Syfrein, and, by way of introdudiioB, 
give the following taUe of the date^ {cc. of the four* 
!Men puranic Manwantar^, as coi^ined iu a Hiodu 
book entitled the Uttara Uumday from which Captain 
Francis Wilborb was fo obl^ag as to favour me 
with an extnufr. 


TABLE OF THE PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 



Day of the Week. 

a 

MoonsA^e frf Month Nakjhatra, 

\ 

1 

Began on Sunday. 

jgth titthee of jifix,'in}Sravana, 

2 

Thqfday. 

• * 

.12 - 

Cartic. Utta Fha- 

dropada^ 

3 

. Monday. 

3 - 

Chitr. Critica. 

4| 

— ^ — Friday, 

3 - 

— — Bahar. Ihjla. 

'0 

Tuefitiy. 

30 - 

ji — Phal^tm.'Solo(/hifa, 


. Salurdry. 

jll - 

— Pqus. \llhoini. ' 

7 

Friday. 

10 - 

Afar. iSnati, • ^ 

6 

, Tuefday. 

7 - 

Magh. 1 * Onueada. 

— — SrahonjJVtaninL 

<) 

■ Sunday. 

23 - 

10 

Friday, 

15 - 

Afar. IJitoraSara 

11 

— — Monday. 

13 “ 

Carrie. Critica, 

12 

Thirjday^ 

15 - 

— Phalgtm. Uitora- 

Pholgum, 

13 

— — Wednefday\b - 

— Chitr. Chifra. 

14{ 

IVcdnefday, 15 - 

— YoiJhtk.Jeyfa.^ 


' ** Onntad^ igypean inconefi, as the moon of Magb tnattjie ^ 
or 21 days old bdfore it enters Onorada Nakihatr. 
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The order in which ^he above Man wantaras followed 
toch other is not now known, but I have g^ven them 
in th6 order in which they were written, in tKe memo- 
rial^o^^ or vcrfc. Howiver, as the'firft Manwantara 
commenced juD" ,yfhcn fifty years of Bra^hma^s life 
(that is one half of the grand cycle of tliis fyftem) 
wrc expired it is eafy to perceive that the 13th on the 
lift mu ft have been the firft Manwantara ; and I fuf- 
pcft that th^. lOth was the fccond, the llth. the 
tliird, the Idth. the fourth and the 14th the fifth Man- 
wantaras, all of which appear to have been computed 
according to mean motions only, the other nine hav- 
' ing the appearance of being computed according to the 
true pla<-e of the pl'yiet, on which the regulation of 
the periods depended. 

In this fyftem, which appears to have been in ufe 
before the lime of Meya for yugs, viz. a Satya, Tre- 
ta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug ; fe- 
fVenty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Sa- 
tya yug, formed a Manwantara ; and fourteen of fuch 
Manwantaras witli a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a Ca^a or a day of Bra'hma, 
ahd his night was of the fame length ; 3fiO of fuch 
days and nights form one of his years ; and 100 of 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Pura- 
iu» cycle, in which all the planets with the nodes and 
apfides of their refpeftive orbits were fuppofed to re- 
turn to a line of conjunction in the beginning of aries 
the point they fet out from at the commencement of 
the cycle. * 

I , 

t 

I^rom the apparent Ihortnefs of the Puramc Man- 
watitaraSy (which probably did not exceed 3 or 400 
years at moft) and confequeatly of the Calpa, ♦be 
cyclfc or term of Ba "'hma’s life above mentioned ap- 
pears to have been abfolutely neceftary dn this fyf- 
tem to. render is applicable to the purpoTe of aftro- 

nomy.* 
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oomy. But in the fylleni of Meta iwya hfufe that 
cycle is now totally unnccefTofy, nor does it in fidb 
belong to it, as the Calpa alone in tlic kttef, contains 
all the lelier cycles of the revolutions of llie planets, 
nodes, &c. withih the period of its durations. 

*• Meta thefuppofed author of ^wya SiJhanta, lived 
in tht Satya )ug of the 'i8th Maha yug, of the 7 th 
Manwantara of the fifty- lirft year of Brahmas life, 
and probably finding the Puranic fyftcnj either incon- 
venient, or not fufficiently correA, he invented 
the prefent one on a much larger fcale, extending the 
duration of a Manwantara to 308448000 years, and 
fimplified the fyflem by making the yugs, &c. to de- 
pend on folar motion alone ; bj,whfch means, all the 
penods»in hi^ fyrtem begin invariably on the firft day 
of ByiaUi, the moment the fun enters Aries in the 
llnuiu fphere, which circumftance alone, mufl form 
a mod linking difference between it, and the Vutam 
lyflem. • 

In the Sutya SiJhanIa, Meva has flated the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic in liis time at 240 , from whence 
Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman* to vchom the public U 
under very confiderablc obligations, for his valuable 
paper on tlie allronomicjl computations of the 
publifhed jn the ^fiatic Re/earcheiy computed that 
fnppofing the obliquity of lhe/;eliptic to* have been 
accurately obteived b) the ancient /AW/zr as twenty- 
four degrees, and that its decreafe liad ’been from that 
time Jialf a fecond a year, the age or da^e of the 
Sur^a Stdhanta (in 1789) would be 3840 years ; there- 
fore Meya mud ht^vc lived about the year lQ5d of 
the creation. 

• • The Hindu books place PoRosu Ram one of the in* 
carnate divifiities in the 8th Manw'antara of the *Pura* 
me fyftemf and fo they do Vyasa, and Osothamo, 
VoL. V. X the 
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the Ton of Dron mentioned in the Mahabhorat % and 
lince the ijme of Vyasa the remuning fix Manwan- 
taras Jjavc expired, as will appear from the following 
table of all the Patriarchs or Munoogs &c. from the 
time of SwoYOMBiiooBO or Adam, who livfid in the 
firft Mauwantaia doArn to the end of the fourteenth, 
which I have extra6led from the Sreebbagohotj and 
from which fome rational idea may be formed refpeft- 
ing the duration of the Puranic Manwantara now ge- 
erally conlourfdcd with the periods of the fame name 
belonging to Meya’s fyfltin, in which we are now 
no further advanced tlun to the feventh Manwantara, 
and which wab tlie fame when he wrote long before 
the time of Vyasa. 


Table of ihe Pa rRiARcns or Mlvnoos, and olheiu 
dutmg ihe font teen Putanu Manivanta/as. 


1(1 MAWANTARV. 


SwoYOMiiiioobo, or 
Adam. Mnnoo. , 
SoTORooPA, Ills wife 
P,REEYOBROTO, lllS lon 
UlTAXPADO, his fe- 
oond fon , 

AkooteeSwoyombiioos 
111 daughter 
Drboote ditto, 2nd 
ditto 

Pbosootee ditto, ,?d 
ditto 


Koochfl, the hulband of 
AkOOlEE 

Kordom, ditto of De- 

BOUILL 

DoKSOPROJAPOOTEE,ditlO 

of Prosootec 
Tooreeto 
Moreecule 
Meesro 
Yogo 


2d MANWANTARA. 


SWAROCHEESO. Mmoo To&reeto 
Raja' Dydmot his fon Urjostombho 

Raja Suseno ditto Rochono, & oiiiers. 

' RajaRochsesmot, ditto. 
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3d MANW4NTARA. 


tJTOMO. Mumo 
PoBONO his fQn 
SbinjoyO; ditto 
JoGOTRO, ditto 
’ So'JYO 


Bsdosuto 

Bhodro 

pROMODO 

SoTyojtET, and 
others. 


many 


4th MANWANTARA. 

Tamoso. Munoo Beerso . 

Breesokhyatee his fon Bedhreetoyo 
Norohketu, ditto Joteerdma 

SoTYOKiioROYo TreeseckhoiSworo, find 

jpany others.^ 


5th MANWANTARA. 


Riboto. Munoo 
Botee his Ton 
Beenduo, difto 
Biiootoroyo 


Heronyoroma 
Bedoseeua 
Urdhobahoo 
Beebhoo, & many other's. 


6th MANWANTARA. 


Chaksooso. Munoo 
PuRRu his I’on 
PuRRUSO, ditto 
SUDYUMNO, ditto 
pRODYUMNO, ditto 


Apyo 

IIORYOSMOT • 

Dweeroko 

Mqntrodru^Iio, andtinany 
others. 


7th MANWANTARA. 


Vavioswata, or Noak. 

Munoo • 

IcSHWAKU his id foff 
Nreego, 2nd ditto' 
’Dreesto, 3d didcf 
SoRYATI, * 4th ditto 
NorisyAxto, 5th ditto 


Preesodhro his 6th fon 
NortiOGo^ 7th ditto 

Kobee, 8th ditto 

Deesto, gth ditto 

Baku NO, lOUi ditto 

Adityo 
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7tl\ MANWAJJTARA (continued.) 


Bosu ' 
Rudbo 
B iSWfcDEBO 
Morudgono 

OSNIKI'MAB 

Ribhobo 

Kosi AfO 


Otbt 

Bosisto 

Biswamiiro 

Gouiomo 

JomodognkR 

Bhobodwajo 

Pr Ro.N D oRo,& many others. 


8th MANWANTARA. 


Sabobni Mnnoo. 

Nffrmoko his ion 

Blerojoska ditto 

SuTOVA 

Bfirota 

Omri etoprobho 

Gabolo 


PoRo«u Ram 

1^11 I MW 

Ois( I IH VMO fon of Droh 
K-Bh ni'o 
RLrsyosRixr.o 
Vyas V or By ASA. 


Qth MANWANTARA. 


DoKfiOSABORVt Munoo 

BooroKBiu his fon 
Dipi'^kutu ditto 
Dbeesiobei u ditto 
Mob»cui 


cOnoRBO 

r.vBo 

DyUT IMOT 

SiBurHO and many others. 


10th MANWANTARA. 


Bromosabobvee iSIlUlOO 
Buurisin hib loti 
SuBASOXO 

Birvduo 

lIoBISMAH 


Si kreeto •“ 

So TYO 

JoYO 

Mukti 

SoMB'ioo and many others. 
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nth MANWANTARA. 

DhOMOBSABORNEE il/unOoNsFREANO 
Sorvo'DiioRMo his Ton Roociiee 
Bihonggono Oruvg • 

*Kamogomo Bidretto and many 

* others. 


12th MANWANTARA. 


Rudrosabornee. 
Deboban hU Ion 
Upodebo ditto 
Debosreesio ditto 
Horito 


Munoo Topomurti 
'Ai’osfe 
Ogneed^oko 
Gqndiiodham^ and many 
others. 


13th MANWANTARA. 

DEBOSABORNms. MuttOO SuTRAMO 
ClfiTROSENO hlS foil NbERMOKO 

Bichiiro ditto Dibospotbb and many 

SuKORM.E others. 


14th MANWANTARA. 


EENDRcr&oBOsSirtv Munoo 
Urunggo jiis Ibn 
Bhubu flTtto ^ 
Bodhno ditto 

PoBRTROO 

Chaksooso 


Ogneb 

Bajioo 

SoOCHEE 

SuDHO 

Maoodho 

others. 


and many 


Note. Several names in the foregoing table had the 
title of Devtas, Reejheest &c. annexed to them, pro* 
*b<tbly by wdy of dilUtidtion or pre-eminence. 

* Utomo, Tomoso, and Riboto, the third, fourth, 
anlM fifth Mvmosy were the grandfons . of dwo* 
yo^FButToBo oj Adam ; Dokso Sabobnbe, 

X3 the 
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*9^ " *BM^K5«aS AttOtBlUr iltKDU 

The 9 th Munoo w4s the fon of BARUK^'Or Va&vno, 
the tenth ftm of Vai vosWata': thereAm it is eafy to 
perceive that the Puramc Matm antara, which was 
confidered m ancient times as the duration of the life 
of !C Munoo or Patriarch could not be very long, and 
ought not to be ‘cofifounded with the Manwantaros , 
of the prcfent fyflem of Meya, confifting of 
308448000 ) ears each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the folar and lunar line of piinces, who are faid to 
have r( igned in the Citiei^of Ayodhya or Audh (now 
Oud), and Ptglifltthana or Vuota^ otherwife 
mpoor (now Dtlht) refpeiStive’’', from about the be- 
ginning of the Treta yug of the Poets, or 1002nd )tai 
of the aftronomic Cali jug, down to the time the lolar 
line of princes became extindl ; when the country is 
fuppofed to fiave been conquered by lome foreign 
power ; probably Alexander. 


Poetic 

Mia. 


Solar lane. 


179 


i 


ICSWJICHO 

VicuesHi 

COCUSTA 

An ENAS 
Prithu * 5 

VlSWAOAND- 

Chandra 
Yuvanaswa 
Srava 
Vrihadhas- 
WA 10 

Dhundhuma* 

BA 

Dridraswa 




>90? 


Lunar Line. 


BUpRA 

Pj 


Pggjj^AS^. 

Yayati ^ 5 
PURU 

Janamsjaya 


\0 


AJlr. 

Mra 

CYug 

1P02 


Treta Yug, or Silver iige. 
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Poetic 

Mra. 




Solar line. 


Lmnr I^nc. * 

* 


Hbryaswa 

• 



Nicumbha • 




CitlSASWA 15 


1 • • 


Senajit 




Yuvanaswa 




Mandhatri 




PURUCUTBA 


PnA?HIXWAT 


Trasadasvu 


Pravira 


20 




Anaranya 


MhNASYO 


Heryas>wa 


OhARI’PADA 


Praruna 

•• 

SuDYU • 

% 

Trivendha- 


Bahugava 


NA 




Satyavrata 


Sanyati 






Trisancu 

tC 

Ahanyati 


Harischan- 


Raudraswa 

• 

DRA 




Rhoita 


Riteyush 


Harita 


Rautinava 


Champa 30 


SuMATI 


W 


Aiti 




DuSHJfANTA , 


<BhAru^a 

• 

^HArata 


Vrica 

w 

‘^lYATIIA 


Bahuca 35 


Manyu 


Sagara 

\ 

Vrihatbshb- 


^SMAKJAS 

% 

, TRA 


Ansumat 


Haslin ^ 


^HAGH1RA> 


Ajamedha ^ 


.THA , 


Ricsha 


Srttta 40 


Samwabaha 


Nabka 

• 


CuBU 



X4 
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Poetic 

jEras 4 

h 

^ Solar Line . 

s. 

•• ^ 

Lunar Line . 


SlNDHADWlPA 

a 

Jahnu 


AY0TA‘fW6H 


SuBATHA 


Ritapehna 


ViDURATMA 


Saudasa 45 


Sarvabhau- 




MA 45 


Asm^ca 


Jayasinha 


Mulaca 


Radhica 


Das vratiia 


Ayutayush 


Aiuabidi 


Acrodhana 


Viswas^ha50 


DevatithijO 


ChAI ‘iVVANdA 


Ruoha 


Dkrgiiabahu 


Dillipa 

Ragu 


Pratipa 

Vi 

•4i 

Aj A 


Santanu 

CO J 

DasARATHA55 

/ 

Vachytra- 

V 

v^i097 

Rama 

/ 

VIRYA 55 
Pandu 

Vriuadbala 

2825 

^ UUHISIITHI- 




RA 

1107 

Vrihadrana 

"2835 

Parxcshit 


♦UnrcRYA 

♦Vatsavrid- 


♦Janamaja- 


HA 60 


■|■HpA60 

r 

*PRAXQJ^A 


^SaHmIIII^A- 

CA 


*Bhanu 


♦Aswamed- 


' 


HAJA 


*DfiVACA 


*Asima-_« 



• 

* CRI6HNA 


*Sahadeva 


•Nemichac- 


i 


JIA 

** 

•Vira 65 


•Upta &5 

lag's 

•VbiDHASWA I 

3024 

•Chjtrara- 

/' , ' 


TA 


Ajlr, 

Mra 

CXug 


1920 

1930 


2119 


Dvca^ar 



jbIas ano Dates. flf, 

i 


Poetic 

^ra. 


Su«J 



Solar Line. 

B.l 

Lunar LiHt. 

1 

JSra 

C.Yai 

1 

CUSHA* 

3025 

♦SUCHIRATHA 

'2120 

i 

1 Attithi 


♦JIjHiUTIMAT 



Nishauha 


♦Sushina' 



Nabas 70 


♦Sunitha 70 



PUNDABICA 


♦Nhichae- 



CsiIEMAD- 


SHUH 



HANWAS 


♦SUCUINALA 



Devanica 


♦Pauiplava 



Ahsniagu 


♦Sunagar 



Paiupai'KA 75 


♦Medhavin 



Kanachaea 


• * .75 



Vajbanabha 

. 

*NripanjA\ A 


s 

Arc A 


♦DkRV A 


» 

SUGANA 

#1 

*Trini 

• 

VlUHRIlI 80 

I 1 

♦Vrihadra- 



IllRAN^rANA- 


THA 


o • 

BUA 


*SUDHASA 80 



Push y A 

1 

♦Satanica 


Ws 

Druvasand- 

1 

♦Durmada- 


k 

5 

HI 


NA 



SUDERSANA 


♦Rahinaba 


1 



♦Dandapani 

• 

1 



*Nimi , 85 


1 

MAn 

Prasuseuta 

Sandhi 



i 


Amersana QO 
Mahaswat 


90 



ViSWABHAHU 

Prasenhajit 


• 



Tacbhaca 

*Bannumai^ 





95 

* 


95* 

2 


Dvoapax 

i 


Ikiapar Yug, or Btazen Age. 


REMARKS ON ANCIENT HINDU 


poetic r 


Solar Line. 5 - Lmiar Lin 
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of Vy ASA, but alfo on account of' the exaift coincidence 
of that period with the chafm of the chronology of 
the kings of Maghada^ which appears fudiciently evi- 
dent to have beeij occafione^ by the removal olT the 
dynafly of Saiiadeva, yvho was contemporary with 
YuniiisifTHiit, from that period o£hi#lory. 

From ihe probabilities of the duration of life de- 
duced from obfervations on bills of mortality, it appears, 
that the mean duration of human hie,* taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty- 
three )'edrs. Admitting, however, the mean duration 
of life to be thirty-three years of thi-> we cannot allow 
more than a half, or feventecn years (^t the utmoft, to 
each reign, m a long fucceflion •of princes. • There- 
fore, as IcsiiWACu the fon of Noah, began hisieign 
near the beginning of the Trcta yug, or in the year 
179 of that period, divide the remaining years 

1117 in the T^eta yug by 17, wc fhall have about 
fixty-(ix reigns from Icshwacu’s time down to the 
end of the Treta yug ; and this number of reigns is 
confirmed by the place of Yudhishthir in the ta- 
ble, being the fifty-feventh reign, and at the fame 
time about 200 years befortf the end of the Trc'a 
yug fo that in all probability, it would require at 
leaft nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to4.he 
end of that period. After the fame mviner, the 
number of computed reigns for thcwhole of the O^- 
par yug or 804 years, would biM||m7 .00c • which, 
with the former number, make altogether II7 com- 
puted reigns ; and of this number, we find no more 
than 114 in the folar line of princes, and fiill confi- 
derably lefs> in the lunar line. * 

In confequcnce of the ancient hiftoiians* adopting 
Tlfe aftrononyc ara of *the Cali yug, at the clofe oi 
Faricshit's reign, as already noticed, Yud^Ish* 
'iHia and*pARicsHiT's in the lunar line, and with 
Vrihaobaea and Vsihaubaxa, their contempora, 
rics ui the folar line were removed (with others) by 
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the modern commentators from the clofe of the Treta 
yug dov^n to the dole of the Dwaparyug of the Po- 
ets ; therefore Rama was fuppofed to have been the 
Jaft prince of the folar Ijnc who reigned in Oud at the 
clofe of the Treta yug ; and as they had' placed the 
immediate fuccellbrs of Paricshit at the beginning 
of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate 
fucceflbrs of VRruADBANA may be fuppofed to have 
been placed at the beginning of tlie Cali yug alfo ; 
hence the n&ode of corredtion required becomes ob- 
vious. 

I have therefore reftored Vrihadbala and Vnt- 
HADRANA to tlieir proper , daces in the Treta yug, as 
contemporaries with'YunmsHXHiR and Paricshit ; 
and the remaining names down to the end of that pe- 
riod marked with a *, were their fucceflbrs as placed 
in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a *, are the remain- 
ing princes mentioned in Sir William Jones’s 
chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reignell at all, muft have reigned be- 
fore the end of the Dwapar yug of the Poets ; and 
nheir being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as reign- 
ing in thp Cali yug, does npt at all imply that they 
rdigned after the Dwapar yug, but only in the allro- 
nomical Cali ybg* which commenced the QOflth year 
of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortu- 
nately confounded (by the modern llindu commenta- 
tors) with their Cali yug : with which however it has 
no relation except in* name : or to fpeak'more cor- 
redtly, they have confounded the fiaitious ages of 
the Poets with the real aflronomic periods. 

With refpeA to the chafm in the lynar line of 
princes after Jananujaya the names that arc mifling 
mufl either have been lofl, or elfe^ which is more 

pro- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hitloriani, as 
reigning in the Cali yoig of the agronomical tE|p; and 
as Jaxanujaya is the firft prince mentioned astrcjgn- 
ing in the Cali yug, in the Ii^nar line, it is tcry pro- 
bable, he fnay be the faniq pcrfon recorded as reign- 
ing in the Treta yug ; and if that (lieidd be the cate, 
the eleven names that follow next to him, moft likely 
w ill be ihofe that tliould till the chafms. 

At what particular period of time, the*lolar line of 
princes became cxtinA, it is not eafy to afeertain, by 
the table, it would appear, that it mull have been 
fifty years before the sear 3888 of the world ; but as 
I allowed fc-venteen years to each reign, which is 
rather two much in a long lucerfflion of chletl fons, 
it is probable it mull have ended about 100 vears at 
leail, earlier than given by the tabic ; winch will 
place the end ot the lull prince’s reign, abopt tlie )ear 
3788 of the world^ 

• 

Ai.KXANni.a the Great paid his vifit to TruUa about 
'200 jeais about the year 38h8 of the woild, or end 
of the D vapar yug ; but whetj^er he was the caufe of 
the tolar line of princes becoming about tliat lime 
extinct, or whether Pats enaut (the Kft priace but, 
two mcnlionqd in the table, and whofc nime ml^t 
be pronounced, or corrupted jnto Por^skaji/, 
PoRusxAJiT, or e\cn Popes illclf, leaving t»ut the 
termination Nvjit) was the prince nam’cd I'oRU', 
whom Alexander conquered and took, prifuner, I 
will Idhve to otliers to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

, • • • , 

Of the king •£ hlagadha or Bihar, from the r^agn 

of Phadyota, in the year 10$5 of the wo rid, 
down to* that of Cha.xdrabija m the ) laf 
3554 containing a period of l'34y yeais. 


A vno 



ri4ft KBSAtKe tfN ATitcfivr hindo 


ManJt 

. - f . . 

Calt 

,Yug 

\ Anno 

1 Mundi 


01, 

Yug 

l£)05 

Pbadyota 

1000 


SUJYESHTIIA 

t 


IPalaca 

f 


■^'asumitra 



ViSACHAYUPA 



Abhadraca 



Rajac\ 



Pulinda 

0 


Nandivirda- 



Ghosha 



NA 



Vajramitra 


2on 

StSUNGA 

1139 


Bhagavata 



Cacaveuna 



Devabuti 



CsHEMADHhR- 


2753 

Vasudeva 

I84t. 


MAN 



Bhumiira 



CSHETRAJIR- 



Narayana 



YA 



SusARMAN 



ViDISARA 


3 

♦Sahadeva 

1920 


Ajatasatru 



♦Marjari 



Darbaca 



*Srvtasrava 



A}a\a 



*A\UTAYtbH 



Nandeverd- 



^Nirvmitra 



U VN V 



♦Sl’NVCSHA- 



Mahan ANDi 



'IR\ 


2401 

I Nanda 

Upo 


■*Vni!)nETSE- 

• 

2:»04 

Chan DR A- 

15 p 9 


NA 



GUPTA 



•Carmajit 

1 

» , 

Va RISARA 



*Seutanja\ A 

i 


Asocaverd- 



•VlPPvA 


.l 

HANA 

♦ 


*Sucni 


! 

SUYASAS 



*CsHEMA 



DEbARATHA 



*SuVH\lA 



S INDGATHA 



♦Duermasu- 



Salisuca 



■I RA '* 



SOMASARMAN. 


t 

*Srama 



fiATADHAN- 



*Driduasb- 



WAS 


1 

NA 



,Vriadratha 





2611 

^USHFAMITHA 

1736 





Agnamipra 

1 


i 



■ •Su- 


JERJS AND OATES. 


Anno 

Mundi 

Cah 

Yug 


Anno 

ifundb 


*Cai 


•SUMATI 




SlVASM^ATI 



♦Subala. 




PURISHABHS- 



♦SUNITA * 


• 


RU 


• 

♦Saytajit 

• 


• 

iSUMANDANA 


3098 

Balin 

2193 



Chacoraca 



Crishna 




Bataca 



Srisanta- 




Gomalin 



carna 




PURIMAT 



Paurnama- 




Medasiras ' 



SA 




Serascanda 



Lambodara 




Yajnyashi , 



ViVILACA 




VtJAYA 



Meghaswata 



•• 

Chandjia- 



Vatamana 




BIJA 

26^ 


Talaca 



3534 




The names with a • fet before them, are thofe 
whom I mentioned in the foregoing remarks, to have * 
been erroneoufly placed by the modern Hindus befose 
Peadyota ; for, Sahade\a, the Hrll of the dynafty 
was contemporary with Yudhishtiiir, who reigned 
about the year '2825 ot thcAVorld. I have therefore 
rellorcd them again to thor proper places in hidory, 
and by that means corrci^ed the two abfurdides 
pointed oat by the late Sir’ William Jt^NES, m the 
ffimhi chroQology of the kings«of MugaJha or Bthar. 

Calcutta, Ind Odober, 1796 . 
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XXII. 

ON THE kELIGiduS CEREMONIES 
• . OF THE HINlitJS, 

AND OF THE BRA'HMENS ESPECIALLY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

ESSAY I. 

T he civil Law of the Hindus, containing fre- 
quent allufions to their regions rites,* I was led, 
among other purluits connedled with a late un- 
dertaking, to perufe feveral treatifes on this fubjedi, 
and tranflate from the Sanfcril fomc entire trails 
and parts of othq^s. From thefe fources of informa- 
tion, upon a fubjc<!?l: on which the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the So- 
ciety, in this and fubiequent eifays, an abridged ex- 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations 
of the prayers ufed at rites* which a Hindu is bound 
conilantly to perform. In other branches, of 
this inquiry, the Society may expeft valuable trofti- 
munication*s from our colleague Mr. W. C. Bla- 
ouiEBB, who is engaged in liniilar rcfearchcs. That 
part of the fubjeA to which I have confined my in- 
quires will, be alfo found to contain curious matter, 
which I fhall now fet forth without comment, referring 
for a fubfequent efiay the olifcrvations which are fug- 
gefted by a review ofthefc religious practices. 

^ A BrahnaT^a riling ^om fleep is enjoined under the 
penalty of ioling the benefit of all rites peiftmned 
by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of * the . racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing 
to himfelf this prayer, ** Attend, lord of the fore^ ; 
Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached 
VoIm V. Y ** thee; 
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**thee; mayeft thou and he cleanle my moutli with 
** glory atjd good aufpices, that I may eat abuu- 
“ (lant/ood.’' Tlie tbllowing prayer is alio ufcd upon 
this occahon, “Lord of, the iorefl.,! grant me life, 
llrength, glory, Iplendour, oflsptiug, cattle, abundant 
wealth, \irtue, k:uov.lcdgc, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper withe cannor be found, or on certain 
days w'hen the ufe of it js forbidden (that is, on the 
day of the conjunetiou and on the firft, liKth, 
and ninth day^J of each lunar fortnight), he mull 
rince his mouth twelves times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has 
been uled, in a place free from impurities, he lliould 
proceed to batlie, ftanding in a river or m other wa- 
ter. The duty of bathing ir the morning and at 
noon, if the man be a ho iieholder, anct in the 
evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculcated by pronouncing tlie Itnft obfervance of 
it in no Icls elftcacious, than a rigid penance, in ex- 
piating fins, efpccially the earlv bath m the months 
of Maghit, Pholjfinui, and Ci/itua: and the baili 
being particularly enjoined as a lalutary ablu- 
tion, he is permitted to batlie in his own hoiifc, but 
without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmi- 
ties prevent hit going fortli ; or he may abridge the 
cereitionies and life fewer prajers, if a religious duly 
or urgent bufinels require his early attend^cc. The 
regular bath conlifts of ablutions tollowed by worlhip 
and by the inandable rccit.ttion ot the Gt'jatri with 
the names of the woild>. Firit fipping water, 
id fprinkling ft*mc before liim, the piicft recites 
the three fubjouied ^prajers, while he performs an 
ablution by throwing water eight times on his head, 
or' towards the Iky, and conclude'^ it by calling water 
on the ground to deftroy tl^e Demop*, who wage 
war wi,th the Gods. ift. O waters ! fince \c afford 
delight, grant us prefent happinels, and the rap- 
“ luroua fight of the fupremc God. 2d. Like tender 
** Mothers make us here partakers of your moft auf- 
f* picious eficnce. 3d. We became contended with 

your 
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** your eflence, with which ye fatisfy tli« univerlf. 
“ Waters ! grant it unto uS.” For, u otherwife 
expounded, (he third text may lignify, £:igt;rly do 
** approacli your etTencp, which fupports the uni- 
verfal abode. Waters ! grant it unto us.” In the 
pur/ma the ablution is sotlfbrwife direded j 
“ At,twilight, let a man attentively recite tite prayers 
“ addrclTcd to water, and perform an ablution by 
“ throwing water on the crown of Ins head, on the 
earth, towards the Iky ; again towards the Iky, on 
the earth, on the crown of his head, on the earth, 
** again on the crown of his head ; and, lafily on the 
“ earth." Immediately after this ablution he Ihould 
“ lip water without fwallowin^ it,» lilcntly praying in 
thefe words, “ Lord of faenflte ! thy heart is in the 
“ midll of the waters of the ocean ; may falutary herbs 
and waters jiervade thee. With facnficial hymns 
“ and humble lalutation we invite thy prefence : may 
** this ablution efficacious.” Or he may lip water 
whde he utters inaudably the myfterious names of the 
feven worlds. Thrice plunging into water he mllft 
each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the 
creation ; and h.n mg thus c omplctcd his ablution, he 
puts on his mantle after walking it, and fits down to 
worlhip the riling fun. 

* 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of 
liair on the crown of lits Head, while he recites 
the Qayairh, holding much cvfa grafs.in his left, and 
\ithree blades of the fame grafs in his right hand ; 
or bearing a ring of grafs on the third finger of the 
fame hand. Thrice lipping wa^er with the fame text 
preceded by the nlyflerious names of worlds, and 
each time rubbing liis hands as if wafliing them ; and 
^nally, touching wit[i his wet hand his feet, head, 
breall, eyes, ears, nofe, and navel, or his, breaft, 
navel, and both ihopldcrs, only (acording to another 
rule) hS fhould again lip water three times pro- 
nouncing to himfelf the expiatory text which recites 
the creation. If' he hatmen to fneeze, or ^it, he 

Y 2 int# 
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imft not immediately lip water, but firft touch his 
right ear itv compliance ^th the maxim, “ after fneez- 
ing, fpitting, blowing his iiofe, Heeping, putting on 
apparel, or dropping tears, a man Ihoulrl not im- 
mediately lip water, b\it firfl? touch his riglit ear." 
“ Fire,” fays PaSX^ara, “ water,” the •vedas, “ the 
“ fun, moon, and air, all rclide in the right ea*^ of 
“ BrAhnanas. Gau^a is in dieir right ears, facrificial 
“ fire in their noltrils ; at the moment when' botli are 
“ touched, impurity vanillies.” This, by the by, 
will explain the pra<fticc of fulpending the end of 
the faccrdotal firing over the right car, to purity 
that ftring from the defilement which follows an eva- 
cuation of urine. Tjie tipping of water is a requifite 
introdudtidn of^all rit*^“; ; wii' out it, fays the 
funhui, all acts of religion arc vain. Having there- 
fore lipped water as above nicntioned, and palled his 
hand filled with water brillcly round his neck, while 
he recites this prayer ; “ May the waters pre- 
**^fcrve me !” The priell doles iiis eyes, and meditates 
in Itlcnce, figuring to himliclf that Bk.x'hma with 
fair faces, “ and a red complexion, relides in his 
jiavcl ; Vjshnu with four arms and a black com- 
** plexion, in bis hcait; and Siva with live faces and 
** a white complexion, in his forehead.” The priell 
afterwards meditate.s the holiell of texts during three 
fupprcllions'of breath, doling the left nollril with 
the two longell fiugen of his right hand, he draws 
his breath through the right nollril, and then clof- 
ing that nollril likewife with his thumb, holds his breath 
while he meditates the text : lie then railes both lin- 
gers off the left noftrjl, and emits the breath he had 
fuppreffed. While he holds his breath he muft on 
this occalion repeat to himfelf the GAyair't with the 
myftcrious names of the worhls,ttli(? Iriliteral inonofyl- 
lable, cndthefacred text of Bha'iimk. fuppref- 
fion of breath fo explained by the ancient Icgiflator ; 
"Ya'jnyawalcva confequently implies th^ follow- 
ing meditation, Om ! earth ! Iky ! heaven ! mid- 
YSle regioh ! place of births ! manfioti of the bleffed ! 
^bde of truth !” “ We 
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“We meditate on the adorable light of the refplcrf- 
“ dent Generator which gbverns our •intellects ; 

“ which is water, luftrc, favour, immortal faculty of 
“ thougl^t, BRa.'HMR, earth, Iky, and heaven.” 
According to the commentary, of which a copious 
f xtraft lliall lie fubjoined, the tAt thus recited iigni- 
fies, •“ That effulgent power which governs oftr in- 
“ felleCts is the priniilivc element of water, the lufi' 

“ tre of gems and other glittering fubflanccs, the favour 
“ of trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living be- 
“ mgs ; it is the creator, preferver, and deftroycr, the 
“ fun and every other deity and all which moves, or 
“ winch IS fixed in the three worlds, named, eartli, 

“ Iky, and lieaven. The fnpremc* Bra'iimb, fo ma- 
nifelled, illumines the feveif worlds ; m4y he uoitp 
“ my foul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, 
“v\Iiich rcHdes effulgent m the feventh world, or 
“ in.mfion of tiuth).” On another occafion, the con- 
cluding piayer,*which is the Vtiiyatri of Bra'iimu, il 
omrrted, and the names of the three lower worlds * 
only are prcmiliHl : thus recited, the Gayatn propefly 
fo called, bears the following import ; “ On that 
“ elKilgent power, which ij Biia'hmk himfelf, and is 
“ called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate ; 

‘‘ governed by the myfterious light which refi^des 
“ within rpc, for the purpole of thought ; that very 
“ light IS the earth, the fubtil ether, and till whic^ ex* 

“ ills within the cresited fphere ; it is the threefold 
world, containing all which is fixed or moveable ; it 
“ exifls internally in my heart, externally in the orb of 
fKe fun ; being one and the fame with tljat clRil* 

“ gent power. I inyfclf am an vradiated mamfeftation 
“ of the fupreme Biia'hme.” With fuch refledtioni, 
fays the commentator, ihould the text be inaudibly 
recited. • • < 

Thefe ^pofitions are juftificd by a verja a^le 
commentary in which numerous authorities are citi^ ; 
and to which the commentator has added mai^y paf- 
lagcs from ancient lawyers and from mythological 
poems, fhowing the efficacy of thefe prayers in ex'* 

,Y 3 , piating 
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Plating lin : as the foregoing explanations of the text 
are founded cliicflv on the glofs of an ancient philo- 
foplier and legiflator, Ynjrtyarj.aleya, the following ex - 
traA will coniill of little ntore than » verbal tranflu- 
tion of his metrical glofs : 

* c u 

** The parent of all beings produced all Hates of 
exiftence, for he generates and preferves all creatires ; 
“ therefore is he called the Generator. Becaufe he 
ihines tind fports, ticcaufe he loves and irradiates, 
“ therefore is he called reiplendcnt or divine, and is 
** praifed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
“ which, exifting in our minds, continually governs 
“ our intellects in die purfuits of virtue, wealth, love, 
and bcatitudi!. BeCaute i e being, who Ihines 
** witli feven rays, airuming the forms of time and of 
“ fire, matures produiHions. is refplcndent, illumines 
“ all, and finally deftroys the univerle, therefore, he 
“ who naturally Ihines with feven rays, is called Light, 

' or the i ftulgent power. The firll f j liable denotes, 
“ that he illumines worlds ; the fecond copfonant im- 
** plies, that he colours all creatures ; the laft fylla- 
** ble fignifiea* that he moves without cealing. ironi 
his cherilhing all, he is ' called the irradiating Pre- 
ftTver.” 

Although ‘it appears, from the terms of the text, 
(‘* Light of the Geneiator or Sun,”) that the fun and 
the light fpoken of arc diftaht, yet, in meditating this 
fublime text, they are undiilinguifhcd ; that light 
h the fun and the fun ii light ; they are identital. 
“ I'he fame efi’ulgent^ and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foul exifls in the 
flcy, as the male being refiding in the midft of the 
fun,” There is conlequentljr ,no diflindlion ; but 
that effulgence, which exifls in the heart governing 
the intelle^s of animals, muft alone be meditated 
one and the fame, however, with the luminous 
power refiding in the orb of the fun. ' 


«Tha€ 
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** That which is in the fun and thus catkd lights 
Ar effulgent power, is adorable and mjift be wor- 
fliipped by them who dread I’ucccllive births and 
deaths, anil wlyn eagerly df lire beatitude. The being, 
who may be feen in the folar orb, muff be contem- 
, plated by the underltandiug, *t» •obtain exemption 
fronj fucceflive births and deatlis and surious pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven 
worlds, as epithets of it, to denote tts efficacy ; fig- 
nifying, ‘ that this light pervades and illumines the 
fevi n worlds, which, lituated one above the other, arc 
the I'even manfions of all beings ; they are called the 
feven abodes, felf-exiflent, in a. former period, re- 
novatcfl in this, Thefe leiei*^ myfferious* words, are 
cekbrated ’as the names of the levcn worlds. The 
place where all beings, whether fixed or inove.ible, 
cxilt is called Earth, which is the firft woild. Tiiat in 
which beings ^xill a lecond time, but without fen-,- 
falaon, again to become fenfiblc at the clofe of th» 
period appointed for the duration of the prefent ttni- 
verfe, is the world of re-cxiltencc. The abode of the 
gooil, where cold, heat, and light arc perpetually 
produced, is named •Ilcafen. 'J'hc intermediate re- 
gion, between the upper and lower woild s, is. deno- 
minated the Middle World. The hea\en where* ani- 
mals, deftroyed in a general conflagrati*n at the clpfe 
of the appointed period, arfi born again, is *thcncc 
called the World of Births. That iii which Sanaoa 
and other fons of Bba'hma, jullified by auflere,df- 
vfltion, refide, exempt from all dominion, is thence 
named the Manlion of the Blelfed. Truth, the feventh 
world, and the abode of BrVume, is placed on the 
fummit above other worlds ; it is attaiiji’d by true 
• knowledge^ by the i^gular dif charge of duties, and by 
veracity •.•once attained, it is never loll. T^yth is, in- 
deed, the feventh world, therefore, called the Sub- 
lime Abode.” * . 


Y4 
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' The names of the worlds are preceded by the tri> 
literal monofyllable, to* obviate the evil confequence 
announced by Menu', ** A Bba'hmana', beginning 
“ and ending a ledture of ^he vSda^ (pr the recital of 
“ any holy firain,) mull always pronounce tq himfelf 
the fyilable 6m <fer unlcfs the fyllable 6m precede, 
his learning will flip away from him ; and, ynlefs 
** it follow, nothing will be long retained ; or that fyl- 
** lable is prefixed to the feveral names of worlds, dc- 
" noting, that the feven worlds are manifellations of 
** the power fignified by that fy liable. As the leaf of 
the lays YA'jNYAWAEcyA, “ is fupported 

by a Angle pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the 
fyllable 6m, a fymbol of the fupreme Bba'hme." 
All rites ordained in' the oblations to/fice, and 

“ iblemn facrifices, pafs away, but that which paflctJi 
nqt away,” fays Menu, is declared to be the fylla- 
« blc 6m, then called acjkara, fince it is a fymbol of 
“ God, the Lord of created beings.” , 

The concluding prayer is fnbjoined to teach the 
various manifellations of that light, which is the Sun 
“ himlclf. It is Bka'hme, the fupreme foul. The 
*• fun, fays Yajnyawalcya', is .Bba^hme ; this is a 
" certain troth revealed in the facred \ipanijhats, and 
“ in >*arious fachds of the vedas. So the 3hawijhya 
** furana, fpcaking of the fun. Becaufe thdre is none 
“ greater than he,'^ nor has been, npr will be, there- 
fore he is celebrated as the fupreme foul in all the 
vedas." 

That greatell of lights, which exifls m tne fun, 
exifts alfo as the principle of life in the hearts qf .all 
beinga. It thines externally in the Iky, inter- 
nally in the heart ; it is fqund in Jire and in 

t rne. c This principle of life, which is acknow- 
ged by the virtuous, as pxifting Jn the heart 
and in the Iky, ihines externally in the ^ ethcrial 
region, manifelled in the form of the lun. It is wfo 
^ mad; 
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made apparent in the luftre of gems, fttmes,'ap4 
metals, and in the tafte of traes, plants, and lierbst'; 
that is, the irn^dtatiiig being, who is a ii^rm of 
3uA'HMii, is 'inanifdicd in all moAing beings (gods, 
demons, * men, Verpent^ ocafts, birds, inu-els, and 
the red,) by their locomotion > a»d in fome lixed 
fuhit^nces, liich us itones, gems, and inctuls, by their 
ludrc ; in others, j'uch as trees, ph-nls, an<l herbs, 
by their favour. Every thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by tliat light, whicli, in 
all moving things, cxills as the liipreine foul, and 
as the immortal thinking ficulty of beings, whicji 
Imc the poucr of motion. I'lnis, the vencralile 
comnicntiitor fays, “ In theinidft of lire fun Itands the 
muon, in the uiidd of the matrn is dre, in the midit 
“ of light is-tnitli, in the midd of truth is the unpe- 
*' ridtablc being.” And again, (aod is the unperidtable 
being, reliding in the liicrcd alode ; the thinking foul 
is light alone ;^ir Ihiiies w ith unborrowctl fplenduur.” 
Thi# thinking loul, called the immortal “ priiu iple,” < 
is a manifedntion of that irradiating power, who ‘is 
the fupreiue foul. 

Tins univerfe, confiding of three wor!d^., was pro- 
duced from water. “ ife firft, witli a thought, 
created the waters, and placed in them a pvodiivlivc 
feed.” (Mem, chap. i. v. 8.) Water which, » fhc 
element, tJ'hence the three worlds jirocceded, is that 
}ight, which is allb the eificilmt caufc of creation, 
duration, and dedination, manifeded with thefc 
powers, in the form of Bka'hma, Visiixu, and 
Ut>l>RA ; to denote this, “ cartli, fky, and heaven,” 
are fgbjoined as epithets of li^t. Tlicfe tetms bear 
allufion alfo to the * three qualities of tfutli, paflion, 
and darknefs, correfponding with the' three maiii- 
fedations oi^ power, creator, prefetver, and de- 

ftroyer; hance it is alfo intimated, that the ijradiat- 
ing being is man^feded as Bba'hma, VishHc, and 
KuDiiA,*whu are refpeidively endued w'itli the quah? 
ties of truth, padion, and dfirknels. - The- meaning 
is, that this irradiating being, who is the fuprente 
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'•Bba'iime, manireftcd in three forms or powers, is the 
efficient ^aufe of the Creation of the nniverfe, of its 
duration and deli ruction. So in the Bha’njiJ/iya 
funoTii, Cbishna fays, the fun is the god of per- 
“ ception, the eye of the uoiverfe, the caufc of clay ; 
*' there is none' g;7eatcr than he among the iinmorOil 
“ powers. From him this nniverfe proceeded, and in 
him it wnll reach annihilation ; he is time mea- 
“ lured by iiiftants, &c.” Thus the nniverfe, confdt- 
ing of three* worlds containing all which is fixed or 
nifA'cablc, is the irradiating being ; and lie is the cre- 
ator of that nniverfe, the jircferver and deftroyer of 
it. Conlequcntly nothing can exitf, which, is not that 
irradiating poweri 

Thefe extradfs frorfi’ two ^ ry copious commentaries 
will fuffieiently explain the texts, which are medi- 
tated while, tl’.c breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately after thefe fuppreflions of breath, the 
pried lliould lip water reciting the following prayer, 
“ May the fun facriticc tire regent of the ferma- 
ment and other deities who prelide over facrilice, 
defend me from the fin arifing from the iinperfedt 
“ performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever 
“ tin I have committed by night, in thought, word, 
or deed, be tliat cancelled by day. Whatever fin be 
in' me, nMy that be far removed. I otFer this water 
" to the fitn, whole light irradiates my heart, who 
fprong from the immortal ellence. Be this obla- 
tion ctficacious.” He Ihould next make tliree ablu- 
tions with the prayers, “Waters! lince j'e afford de-t 
light, &c.” at the fame time throwing water ^ight 
times on his head, or towards the Iky, and once on 
the ground as before ; and again make fimilar ablu- 
tions with the following prayer : “ As a tired man 
** leaves drops of fwcat at thjj . foot of a tree ; as 
■“ he who bathes is cleanfed from all foulnefs j as 
an oblation is faml^iiicd by holy grafs ; fo 
“ may this water purify me from fin.” ^nd ano- 
ther ablution with the expiatory text,- which re- 
hearfes the creation. He ihould next fill the palm 

of 
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of his hand with water, and prefenting it to tis nofcf 
inhale the fluid by one nollril*, and, retaining it for 
a while, exhale it through "the other, aud Jthrow 
away the water tqwards the, north-eall quarter. This 
is coniidcred as an internal ablution, which walhes 
aiwiylins. lie concludes by lipping water with the 
following prayer, “ Water ! thou doll penetrate all 
“ beings ; thou doll reach the deep rccclies of the 
“ mountains ; thou art the mouth of the univerfe ; 
“ thou art lacrifice: thou art the myliiikword 'y(ijku\ 
thou art light, talle, and the immortal fluid.” 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worllup the 
fun, iianding on. one foot, and rclling the other againll 
his ankle or heel, looking towards the ^.‘all, and 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. 
In this polture he pronounces to himfelf tlte following 
prayers: ill, “ The rays of light announce the 
“ Iplcndid fiery, fun, beautifully riling to- illumine 
the univerfe.” '2nd, He rifes, wonderful, the 
eye of tlie fun, of water, and of lire, colle<ftivcpowflr 
“ of gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and Iky, with his 
“ luminous net ; lie is the foul of all wliich is fixed 
“ or locomotive.” 3d, “ That eye, fupremcly benc- 
“ firial, rifes pure from tlie call ; may wc lec Jiim 
a hundred years ; may we live a humlrcrl j-tars ; 
“may wc * hear a hundred years.” 4th, ‘“May w’c, 
preferred by the divine power, contemplating 
heaven above the region of darknefs,. approach the 
deity, moll fplcndid of luminaries.” The follow- 
ing grayer may be alfo lubjoined, “ Thou art felf- 
exillent, thou art the moft^excelleut ray ; thou 
*■* giveft effulgence : grant it unto me.” This is ex- 
plained as an allufion to the feven rays of the fun ; 
^ur of whiah are f^ppofed to point towards the 
four quarters, one upwards, one downward^, and 
the feventh, which is centrical, is the meff excel- 
lent of alF; and is here addrelled, in a prayer, which 
2 s explained as fignifying, ** May the fupreme ruler, 
/who generates W ' things, whofe luminous ray is felf- 

ev 
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Vxillent, wlio is tbc fublime caufe of light, from 
wlioni wprhls receive ‘illumination, be fevournble to 
Us.” , After prel'enling an oblation to tire fun, in the 
mode to be Ibrthwith explained, the Gayatri muli 
be next in\*okcd, in thefe wsords ; “ Thou 'art light ; 
thou art feed ; 'thou art immortal life ; thou art et- 
fulgcnt : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art*^ the holiell facrifice.” And it ihould be after- 
wards recited meafure by meafure ; then the two 
firft meal'ures as one hemiftich, and the third meafure. 
*.is the other ; and, laftly, the three nieafures without 
interruption. The fame text is then invoked in 
thefe wonls ; “ Divine text, who doll grant our bell 
willies, whofe name is trifvllable, tvhofe import is 
the power of the Supreme being ; come thou mo- 
ther of the valas, who didfl Ipring froniBnA'HMK, be 
conftant here.” 'J'he (itivatri is ihcji pronounced in- 
audibly with the triliteral monofyllablc, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
fand times, or as often as may be prarticable, count- 
ing the repetitions on a rofary of gems let in gold. 
Or of wild gmins. For this purpole, the feeds of 
the putrajivd, vulgarly n.iined pifonhio, are declared 
preferable. I'lie following prayers from the Vijhnu 
pnr^ua, conclude thefe repetitions * : “ Salutation to 

I omit yie ve ry tedious detail rrfperting lins ‘sxpiated by a 
ii't nvml'cr of rrpilitions 5 but in one inllancr, as an atonement 
for unwarily eating or drinking \vliat is forbidden, it isdire&ed, 
that eight hundred repetitiiwis of tlic Gayairi ihould be preceded by 
thice fiijjprellions of breuth, toucliing water during the. recital 
of the tolloviiig text: ^ The bull roars } he has four horns; 
Jhrcc feet, two heads, feven hands, and is bound by a thniftfoid 
ligature : lie is the mighty refplendcnt being, and pervades mortal 
inen.’ The bull is juilicc perfonihed/ His four honis are the 
brahma or fnperlnleuding pried, the Udgairi or chanter of the 
Suvidt!t'*Uit^ the Hoth or reader of the Rlgycda^ who performs the 
cllcntinl part of a religious ceremony, ^and Adbwavin, who fits in 
the faert^d dole and chants the Y^ijurveda. His thcee feet are the 
tlurec wdds. Oblations and facrilice are his two heads, roaring 
llupeiidouily. His feven hands are the Hoin, Al^ctravaruma, 
Bramana^b bandaji, Atlcbbiwac^ NlJbin, and 

names by which ofiieiatiilg priefls are dcligned at certain folemn 
The threefold ligature by which he is bound, is worihipped. 
in the uiornliig, at noon, and in the evening." 

* ^ ' ** the . 
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“ the fun ; to tliat luminary, O Br.v'iimr, who^is th«^ 
** light of the pcrvadcr, the trde generator <jf the uni- 
“ vcrfe, the caufc of efficacious rites.” 2nd, “ I|jdw to 
“ the great caufe pf day (whgle emblem is a full blown 
“ flower of the tree )> the mighty luminary fprung 
‘'.from Casyapa, the ftK! of tlsrttnels, the de- 
“ flroyer of every fin or the pried walks a turn 
through the Ibuth, rchearling a Ihort text, “ I follow 
“ the courfe of the fun which is thus explained, “ As 
“ the fun, in his courfe, moves round *lhc world by 
“ the way of the fouth, fo do I, following that lumi<» 
“ nary, obtain the benefit anting from a journey round 
“ the earth, by the way of the louth.” 

• 

The oblation above mentioned, and whidh is calle 4 
Arg’hdj confifts of //'/</, flowers, barley, water, and 
red fanders wood, in a clean copper vcllel made in 
the thape of a boat ; this the prieft places on his heach 
and tliusprefentsjtwith the following text, “ He who 
“ tr»^cls the appointed path (namely the fiin) is 
“ prefent in that pure orb of fire, and in the cthercJl 
“ region, he is the lacrificer at religious rites, and he 
“ fits in the facred clofe, never remaining a Angle day 
“in the, fame fpot, yet pTefent in every boufe, in- 
“ the heart of every human being, in the mofi, hojy 
“ manfion,^ in the fubtle ether, produced in wate'V, in 
“ earth, in*thc abode of truth, and -in the ftony mpun* 
“ tains ; he is that, which is both minute and vaft.” 
This text is explained as fignifying, .that the fun 
13 a manifeftation of the lupreme being, prefent every 
whdfe, produced every where, pervading every place 
and thing. The oblation is ctjpcluded by worlhip- 
ptng the fun with the* fubjoined text, “ His rays, tlie 
efficient caufes of knowledge, irradiating svorlds, ap> 
^ar like facrificial fire^" 

Preparatory to any a£l; of religion, ablutions mull 
be agui^ pimormed in the form preferibed for 
t|ie mid>day bath ; the praiSlice of batiiing at 

noon 
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nocn.is likewife enjoined as requifltc to cieanliaefs, 
conducive to fiealtli find efficacious in removing I'pi* 
ritual as well as corporeal defilements : it muft never- 
thclels'be omitted by one who is affiidted with dil- 
eal'c ; and a healthy perfon forbidden to bathe im> 
mediately after U'tttcal, and without laying alide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impedi- 
ment, fuch as thole now mentioned or formerly 
noticed, in fpeaking of early' ablutions he may bathe 
with water drhwn from a well, from a fountain, or 
.from a bufon of a cataratil ; but he ffiould prefer wa- 
ter which lays above ground, choofing a ftream rather 
than llagnanr water, a river in preference to a fmall 
brook, a holy ftream before a vulgar river, and, above 
all, the ^ater of the Ga'igcs. In treating of the 
bath authors diftinguifti various ablutions, properly 
and improperly fo called, fuCh as rubbing the body 
with allies, which is named a bath facred to fire, 
plunging into water, a bath facred to the regent of 
this element : ablutions accompanied by the prayers, 
*' O waters ! fince ye afford delight, &c.” which 
conftitute the holy bath : ftanding in dull roifed by 
tlie treading of cows, a bath denominated from wind 
pr air ; ftanding in th6 rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the Iky or atmofphere. The ablu- 
tion* or bath pjroperly fo called are performed with 
the following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pro— 
notmeing as a vow, “ I will now perform ablutions,” 
he who bathes Ihould invoke the holy river ; O 
i^nga, Yamuna, Sarajwati, Saladru, Maruividha, 
and Jg/iciya ! hear 'ray prayefs ; for my fake be in- 
cluded in this fmall 'quantity, ef Vatcr with the holy 
ftreams of Parnjhti Afttnu, aqd Vitajlat' He 'Ihould 
alfo utter the radical payer confifting ®f the words 

Salutation -to Nardyana” Upon 'this oecafioh a 
prayer extradled from the Padma ptrana is^jften ufed 
v.itii this falutation called xkit jadical tiyt % and the 
ceremo.'')’ is at once concluded by taking up the earth 
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and pronouncing the fubjoined prayers : Earthy 

lupporter of all things, trampled by horfes, tra- 
“ verled by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whStevgr (in 
“ has been committed by ^ me, do thou, who art 
“ upheld *by the huncli;cd ariiied CnisiiN’A, incar- 
*‘^nate in the (hape of a boar; al'cemhmy limbs, and 
“ remo,ve e\ery luch fin.” 

The text extradled from the padma pun'iKu follows ; 

“ thou didft fpring from the fool of ViAinu daughter 
“ of VisHXU, honoured by him ; therefore pre-^ 
ferve us from fin, protedVing us from the day . of 
“ our birth, even unto dciiih. The regent of air has 
“ named thirty-five ir.illions of holy.placcs in the iky, 

“ on earth, and in the fpacc l>*1:wecn ; tliay are all 
comprifed in the daughter Jahnu. Thou art c.alled 
“ (he, who promo'cs growtii, among the gods : thou 
*• art named the lotos ; able, wile of PiiiTHir, bird, 

“ body of the un^veric, wile of Siva, nedtar, female 
cheriflier of fcience, cheerlul, favouring worlds ; mcc- 
“ ciful, daughter ot Jahxi’, confoler, giver <Jf 
‘‘ confolation. (nin"ii, who flows through the- three 
“ worlds, will he near unto him, who pronounces thcle 
“■ pure titles during hi> ablufion.” 

When the ceremony is preferre«l in its full detaiU 
the regular *pr.\ycr is a text of the vt'da. ‘^Thrice did 
Vishnu diep, and at three ftrtdes iraverfed the uni- 
*‘ verfe ; happily was his foot placed on this dufiy- 
earth.' Be thi,s oblation cfiTicacious !” By tliis- 
pr u«er is meant. May the earth, thus taken up, pu- 
“ rify me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer 
importing, “ Since I tike up cow dung, invoking there- 
“ on the goddels of abundance, may I obtain prpfs 
*'^ perity !” th; literal fepie is this : Ihere invoke that 
gpddefs oft'abundance, who is the vehicle of.itnell,* 
who is irrefiilible, ever white, prefent in .this cow 
dung, tnhlrefs of all beings, greatcll of ele- 
ments, ruling all the fenfes,” Water is, afters 
wards held up- in the hollow of both lionds 

jome4 
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joined, while the prayer denominated ffom the rtgeift 
of water |s pronounced : “ Becaufe Vahuka, king of 
water?, Iprcad a road for tlie fun, therefore do I 
follow that route. Oh ! he made that r<iad in untrod- 
den fpace, to receive the footdeps bf the fun. It is 
lie wlio reftraini 'the heart-rending wicked.” I'hi*. 
icnfc is. “ Vauvna, king of waters, who curbs the 
wjeked, maile an expanded road in the otlier real fe- 
gion to receive the rays- of the fun ; I therefore follow 
that route.” Kext, previous to fwimming, a fliorf 
•««7>rayer muft be meditated : “ Stilutation to the regent 
“ of water ! paftarc the fetters of Varuna.” This 
is explained as importing that the difpleafure of 
Vauuna, at a imm’s Iravcrfing the waters which are 
his fettew, is avert<?d by lidutation : fwimming is 
ihercfore preceded by this addrefs. The prieft fliould 
next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his head from the litdlow of both 
iiands joined, repealing three fcr’cral texts: UK 
“ W aters ! remove this fin, whatever it be, whit'h is 
“ in me ; wlicthcr I have done any thing malicious 
“ towards others, or curfed them in iny heart, or 
“ fpoken falfehoods.” ‘id. “ Waters ! mothers of 
“ worlds ! purify us ; cleaofe us by tlie fprinkled fluid 
“ je who purify through libations ; for, ye, divine wa- 
“ tets, do remove every fin.” 3(1. “ As a tired man 
“ leaves drrfps of fweat at the foot of a tree, &c.” 
Again, fwimming and making a circuit through the 
fouth, this prayer fliould be recited : “ May divine 
“ waters be aul'picious to us for accumulation, for 
" gain, and for refrefliing dmughts ; may ^hey 
liflen to us, th.at ,we may be aflbciate with good 
** aufpices.” Next reciting the following prayer the 
priett fliould thrice plunge into water : “ O confnm- 
mation of folemn rites ! who doll purify when per- 
** fornred by the mofl greivous oflenders'^ thou doft 
** invite the bafeft criminals to purification ; thou 
“doft expiate the moft'lieinous anmes. ♦ I atone' 
“ for fins tow'ards the gods by gratifying them 
^ -with oblations and facrifice ; I expiate fins to- 
' Awards mortals by employing mortal men toolfici- 
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■ ** ate at facraments. Therefore defend me %rom the 
** peracious fin ofiofFending the god^.*’ 

Water muft be next with the praycr» ** X/tuA 
** of iacxifice, tfly heart is in the midK of the waters 
of the ocean, &c.'* and the invocation of holy rivers 
fs agajn recited. The prieft muft thrice throw up %«- 
ter with the three prayers, O waters fince ye afibrd 
delight, &c.” and again, with the three lubjoined 
prayers; jft, "May the Lord of ilhought purify 
" me with an uncut blade of 0*/^ grafs, and with tlM 
" rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may 1 obtain that 
" coveted innocence, which is the wife of* thee, who 
" is fatisfied with this oblation of water and of me^ 
" who am punfied by this holy^ grafs.*’ 2nd, ** May 
" the Lord of fpeech purify me, &c.** , 3d. ** May 
" the refplendent fun purify me, &c." Thrice plung> 
ing into water, the priefi ihould as often rep^t the 
grand expiatory text, of which Yajntawalcy'a fays, 
"itcomprifesthe principles of things, and the ele- 
“ ments, the exiftence of the (chaotick) ' mafy, 
the produAion and deftru^ion of worlds.” This 
lerves as a key to explain the meaiung of the texti^, 
which bring confidcrea as fee eflbnce of the vidatt 
is moft myfterious. "The author before me, fecmsjto^ 
undertake the explanation of it with great awe* and 
intimates, that he has no other key to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier commenudies. " The Supreme. 
" Being alone exifted ; afterwards there was univerfel 
" darknefs ; next the watery ocean was produced, 
" bf the diffujSon of virtue 5 then did the Creator, 
" lord of the univerle, rife out qf the ocean, and fuc- 
" cclSvely irame the* fun and moon, which govern 
" day ana night, whence proceeds fee revolution of 
years ; and»al^ them he framed heaven and earth, 
fee fpoce between, and fee cririlial region.”* The 
terms wife whkh fee text begins, both ^puff trofe, 
but here Aepbined at denoring fee fupreme BftA^aatt, 
on the aufeority of a text quoted from feevfrnr; 
Vot. V. ■ Z " hujdvUg 
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*ff BKA'uk£ is .ti;uth, the one immutabk-bc^lng. ..He. 
^ is truth and everla^liijg knowledee.*’ . * JDurij^g the. 
* period of general annihilation, lays the commen- 
^^tatorj’the Si^jreine Beiugalune exifled.^' Afterwards, 
/4uting ' that period, night was produced ;■ in other . 
‘.words, tlierc was^i^piv^rfal darknefs/ “ This uoU 
“ verfe exifted only in darknefs, imperceptible, unde- 
finable, uudifcoverable by realbn, and imdifcov-, 
‘f ered by revelation as if it were wholly imrhea'led in 
“ iicep.” ch. I. y. 5.) Next, when the crea- 

bpgani tlie ocean was produced by an unfeen poww. 
imi-verklljr. diftufed ; that is, the clement of wa- 
ter wiis lirf^ r^todpeed,' as the pieans of the crea- 
tion: “ He*tirlii ;vvith a thought, created the wa- 
iters, Stc-;’. (MenUjs chj Then.did tlie 

Creator, when lord of the uixtvcrfe, rife .Out of the 
watersj ‘ Thp h»fd of the. vmiverfe, annihilated by 
*.tlve geper^d d^firucftion, revived with his own crea- 
‘ tioM of.Uie^ tpfrc worlds.’ .f leaven is here explained 
the expahi^ of thj: hboyc th^^re^ion pf the ftars.. 

itbc.cek’ftial region “ tjie tiudule. woi;l4 and nea- 
vens above. ^ Tlie author before me, has“d(ded nu- 
nitjous fjuotations on .the .fubjimity and elhcacy pf 
this text, 'Which Menu Ccchpares with the, facrilice of 
a horXe, in rcfpcdl.of its ppwqr to obliterate fihf. 

, . After bailing, while . he fypga|s tjils pra)|||5r^ the 
pfiell fliould' again . plunge,. jpto.“ater,„ thrice re- 
peating, the text, As a iued''riian leaves drops, of, 
“.fweat at .the foot of. afree, Afterwards, to. 
atone for greater offences^ , hi^' ftould , a^difate ,^the 
O’/jitf/r;, ^c. 'diw^g !threeV.^ppi:effi6ns‘^9^ brea^. 
lie muft allft/r^Qte“ mdpju“ by ihcafutCi herhi- 
Ijich “htf Acmi^ch'.i. ahef, the, ‘entire text 

without, s^y. spa^.; ip.* exjJation ’of , the ftn of 

©i^g with meh;o£‘' vityi.hiw. .Iribes, or. Tpf cpyeting 
on*^<^u]g*wHa£ fh^i4dr' i>bt be ixpelyed, a man 
vPlunge mb, at: the. ffube 

ihg. a ‘ prayer which wHllBE^^dted bij andthefj'bcca- 
One wliodbas drunk ^irituous Irquprs {hould 

traverfe 
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.trav«<i:^ water up tolus thfuat, and drinltVliiUCk 
exprefled iuicc ox the idoou pian^ as he take up 
in tlib hcdlow of both hand8> while he meoitat^ the 
triliteral mopotyllable, and .then pluoM into water^ 
reciting the fulSjoined grayer, ** O Rudra ! hunt 
“ 40t 01 ^ offspring aud aefcendantt t abridge not the 
peri^’of OUT Ufcs { deffroy not our cows ; kill not 
our holies ; flay not our prOud and irritable folks; 

" becaufe, holding oblations, wo always pray to 
« thee.” 

Having finiihed his ablutions, and coming out od« 
the water, putting on bis apparel after cleaniing it, 
having waihed hi!i hands tod feet, and having lipped 
water, the prieff fits down to worlhip in the fame 
mode, which was diredted after^the early bath ; fub- 
ffituting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of 
that which begins with the woods, “ May the fun, 
facrifice, &c.” " May the waters jpurify the eartli, 

“ that (he, being; cleanfed, may purify roc : may the 
loid of holy knowledge purify her, that (he being 
“ cleanfed by holinefs, may purify me : may the wa^ 

“ ters ftee me from every defilement, whitover be my 
“ uncleannefs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, 

" done forbidden adls, or dhcepted the gifts, of dif- 
" honeff men.” Another difference between worfli\p 
at noon and in the morning, confifts in Handing* be- 
-fore the funVith uplifted arms, inflead of ;joining;the 
hands in a hollow form. In sill other refpe<Sts the 
form of aeration is fimilar. 

- Having concluded this ceremony, and waUud 
in a found beginning through the fouth, tod iahitied 
the fun, the prieft may proceed jo ftudy a portion of 
the Turning his face towards the eaff, 

with his right hand towards the louth, and his Irft 
h^nd towards* the nom^h, fitting down v^ith the 
rij/e grafs before huD, holding two^l^ed blades of 
grafs on the rips o£ his left finger,* tod piacti^ 
his right Idnd thereon, with the palm tumbd upwh^i^ 
and having thus meditated the Giyairif the prieft 
Ibould ' recite the proper text on commencing the . 

7 ^ 1 leflure,^ 
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kAure, and read as much of the vA^ as may be 
pra<£ticablf for him, coiltiftuhtf the pra&ice datl]r until 
M have mad the wfadle of me and then re- 
commencing the eourfe. ( , ' 

f *• 

Prayer on beginning a le^urn of the Migvada: 
** I praife the b^ing five, which is fiift ^aeed at 
** religious rites, which efFedfs the ceremony, for the 
^ benefit of the votary, which perfomw the eifontial 

part of the rite, which is the moft liberal giVer of 
iSf gems.” 

* 

Oh beginning, a ledlure of the Yajttfvtda.: ** 1 ga- 
** ther thee, O branch of the vida^ for the fake of tain ; 

I pluck thee for the^fidte <>f ftrength. Calves! ye 
** are like unto air; (diat is, as wind fopplies the world 
** by means of rain, fo do 3 e^fopply htcrifices by the 
** milking of cowsju May the luminous generator of 
** worlds, make yojji attain fuccefs ip the bell of fa- 
*{ cramcnti.” 

Cl 

On the beginiung a le*.^urc of the Samaveda : JRe- 

gent of fire, who doft efiedl all religious ceremo- 
** dies, approach to tafie^ny offering ; thou who art 
**^prailcd tor tlic fake of oblations, fit down on this 
*‘*gi‘als.” 

The text which is "repeated on commencing a lec- 
ture of tire A^harvu vAia 'has been already quoted 
on another occafion : Alay divine waters be aul^i- 
** cious to us. Sec.” i 

^ * 

In this manner fhould alet^vfre of the ve'das^ or of 
the v/dat^aSf of the (acred poems and mytholo- 
gical hiffory' of law and other bnuiQlies of found 
literapire be condudUd. , The prieff dbould next 

P roceed to offor baifey, tifa and wat^ to the manes. 

'urning his foce tow^s .the eaflr, w|^riim the 
facrificud cord on his left ihoulder, ne ipould 
fit down and ijnead grafs before him 

with 
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‘with the tips pointing towards the cafi. Tlkin| 
grains 9( hand, he ihopld tnvdcs 

the gods. O aflemUed gods I hear my edl* lii 
*^own pnx.du8,gnils;” then throwing away (omt 
grains of barley, and puMing one hand over the other, 
he Ihould pray in tbefe, words : *t3ods ! who rdide 
in the ethereal regioBt in the world near us, and in 
** heaven above ; ye wholb tongues are flame, and 
** who fitve all them who duly perform ^e facraments, 
hear my call, fit down on mis grafs, and be cheer* 
** ful.*’ Sprea^ng the aifii grafi, the tips whicti 
mull point towards the eafl, and placing bis left band 
thereon, and his right hand above the kfi, he nmft 
offer gnpns of barley and watn frbm'the t^s of his 
fingers, (which are parts deaicatcd to gods,) 
hoMing diree ftraight blades of grafs*, fo that the 
tips be towards his uumb, and repeating this prayer: 
“ May the gods be fedsfied ; may the holy vetfts, 
the fcriptures,«the devout iages, the (acred ppems^. 
** tbfe teachers of them, and tl^ celeilial qutriflser^ 
** be fatisfied ; may other inflrudlors, human beings, 
minutes of titne, moments, infbuits i&eafared 
by the twinkling of an^ eye, hours, days, fort* 
nights, months,* fiaifims, and years, with all their 
** component parts* be fatisfied herewith ^eat 
wearing the facrificial thread round bis neck, and 
turning towards the north, (hould* offer jilsi 
or grains of barley with water, from 4lie middle of 
his hand (which is a part dedicated to human be* 
ing^, holding in k cufa grafs, die middle of which 
mult reft on the palifl of his hand : this oUfttion 
he prc&nts on ^ms, the tips of which are ptdnted 
towards the north t andyrkhit he prcwounces thefe 
words : ** May SawadA be fidisfled s tuay SaMAV<»^ 
DANA, flaStATAiiA/ CArii.A, Asopz, Buudv, 
and pARckaaicHA, be fstisfied herewith.** PMctag^ 
the thread, kc. On his right flunflder, and turmojg 
toward^ w fbulhk he muft tila imd wtk 

'* Tht -mb is lepestod whlreacb tcmif, ** Mnyibtt ktiy eerfes 
** be fittisfied } nor tbe vobr be fedsfied, Src.” t 

' Z 3 ' tA 
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ter from the root of his thumb (which is a part f^> 
crcd fo the progenittm of mankiud) holding bent 
grafs thereon ; this' oblation he Ihottld prefent upmi a 
veflel of rhinoceros’ horn placed oocgrafs, the tips of 
which are point^ towards thfe fouth ; and with it he 
Jays, May nie,* which receives oblations, pret- 
“ fented to our forefather be fatisfied herewith t may 
**the moon, the judge of departed fouls, the fun, 
the progenitors who are purified by fire, thofe who 
** arc named from their drinking the juice of the 
moon-plant, and thofe who are denominated from 
** fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewith !” He muft 
then make a fimilar oblation, faying, “ May Na'ra'- 
“ s'arya, PA'RAVa^yA, S^oCA, 4 Sa'calya, Yaj'- 
“ NYAWALCYA, Ja'tUCARn'A, CA'TYA't ANA, 'A pAS- 
** TAMBA, Baud’ha'yaha, Va'chacut'i', Vacja V a'- 
** fit Hx/hju', Lo'ca'cshi', Maitra'yanV, and 
♦* AiNDnA''YANY, be fatisfied herewith.” He after- 
wards offers three oblations of water mixed with tiki, 
^ota the hollow of both hands joined, and this hh re- 
peats fourteen times with the different titlhs of Yama, 
which arc confidered as fourteen diftindt forms of the 
fame deity. ** Salutation to Yama, falutation to 
** Dhermabaja, or the king of deities, to death, to 
♦*'/^TACA or the deftroyer, to Vaivaswata or 
" the clul4 of the fun, to time, to the flayer of all 
beings, to Audhusibara or Yama fpringing out 
** of' the racemiferous fig tree, to him who reduces 
** all things to alhes, to the dark-blue deity, to him 
** who refides in the fupreme abode, to him \yhofe 
** belly is like that of a wolf, to the variegated being, 
** to the wonderful Inflidtor of. pains.” Taking up 
grains of Hit, tad* throwing them away while he 
pronounces this addreft ^ ‘fires &geriy we 
" phkoe and fujmort 'fhiSei 'eagerty ‘tep give thee 
** fuef 1 do f!hoh' rondh* invite ^ progwtors, who 
« love thee, to tafte this pious oblirion.” i Let him 
invoke the - progenittmi of mankind in thro .wcsrdss 
/< May ouf progenUemr, whaare worthy ,<*l5.,jdri«hing 
the juice of the moeo-^l^t, and they.who are 

purified 
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' ** purified by fire, apprcMKh us througit the JMtlA 
which are travelled by geds^ aud pleefe^ wi^ the 
** food prelenteif at the fiierament> may th^y dflc for' 
" more, . and jyefcrve us •from evil.” He ihduirl 
then offer a triple, oblarion' of water with both 
hands, reciting the following t6xt,%hd faying, “ I offer 
** this* /ill* wid water to my fiither, fuch a one fprung* 
from fuch a family.” He muft ofter fimilar oblati- 
ons to Ais paternal gmndfithcr, grei^t-grandfather ; 
and another let of fimilar oblations to his maternal 
grwd&ther, and to the fiither and grandfather of thinf 
anceftor ; a fimilar oblation muft be prefented to 
his mother, and fingle oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-graodimthdr : three mom ob- 
lations are prefented, each to three perfoift, paternal 
uncle, brow'er, fon, grandfons, daughter's fon, fon-in- 
law, maternal uncles, fifter's ion, mther’s fifier’s fon, 
mother's fift^r, and other relations. The text alluded 
to bears this meaning : Waters be the food of 
** our progenitors ; fatisfv my parents, ye who ccstj- 
** vcy nourifhment, which iS the drink of immortality, 
^ the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the eoit- 
** fined and prtMuilbd food^ the manes.” 

The ceremony may be concluded with three- vo- 
luntary oblations ; the firft prefented like the oblati- 
ona to deities, looking towards .the eaft, and witji the 
facrificial coYd placed on his left fhqulder. ^Tbo 
fecond like thatofrered to pr(^niturs^ looking towards 
th’e^fouth, and with the ftriog pafiM over his right 
fhoulder. The prayers which accompany riiefe of- 
ferings are fubjoined*: ift. " May the gods, demons, 

** bencvoIcnt<genii, huge ierpents, heavenly quirifters, 
^"fierce ^ants, ' blood thir^ favages, unmelodious 
’ ** guadiins^of the celeftial freafure, fucc.efsful genii, 
*^rit6Ca!Ued€4^ifbtai»i!i|[, trees, andall|nimak,whio|iii^ 
*''inair or inwator, which live on earth, andfeed abtwd, 

** may ali thefe quicUy obtain contentment, throogli 
'**>the vntet prefented hj me.” 2nd. **To fittisfy 

t A « them 
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them who are detained in all the hells and places 
** of fbrm^nt, this water is prefented by me.” 3d. 

May thofe, who ase, ana thofe who are not, of 
** kin to me, and '^ofe who were ^lied to me in a 
former exHlence, and all ^who deiire oblations of 
** water from me obtain perfeft contentment." The 
HrA text which is taken from the Samaveda differs a 
little -from the Yajurvtda. Gods, benevolent genii, 
huge fcrpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
** fnakcs, birds' of mighty wing, trees, giants ; and 
all who travcrfe the ethereal region, genii who che- 
rifti fcience, animals that live m water or traverie 
the atinofphere, creaturg^ that have no abode, and 
“ all living anirnals which e|uf< ip lin or in the prac> 
** tice of virtue ; to fatftfy iheui is this water prefented 
“ by me." Afterwards, the prieft fhould wring his 
lower garment pronouncing this text : May uiofe 
who have been born in luy family, and have died, 
** leaving no fon nor kinfman, bearit^ the fame name, 

' ** be contented with this water which I prefent by 
'wringing it from my vefture." Then placing his 
facrificial cord on his left (boulder, lippmg water, 
and railing up bis arms, let him contemplate the fun, 
reciting a prayer inl'ertea above : ♦* He who tra«. 

yels the appoint^ path. See.” The prieil fhould 
iftervwds prefent an oblation of water to thp fun pro- 
nounping the text of the Vifinm puriwo which has 
been already cued, dalutation to the fun," See, 
He then conclifdes the whole ceremony by wor- 
fhipping the fun with a prayer above .quoted : ** '^hoa 
** att felf-extilent," &c. by making a cifcuic durodjgh 
the tbuth while he pronounces, “ l follow the courfe 
“ of the fun and by offeting water from the lidlow 
of his hand while he falutes the regepts of (pace 
and other' Unities. ** S^utation toTp^ ; to the 
gents of fpacc, tq Bba'kx a, to the t^h, to falu«i 
** tary herbs, to faro, tafpeech, to.tlielcra ol l^ech;* 
to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity/* 

C. C. GAR- 
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C. K CARRINGTON, R4Q, 

Secretary to the AJiatick Society, 


Sin, 

THE facrifice of human and other %’ic< 
tims, and the I'acrihcial rites celebrated by tlie Hm~ 
Jtis, having being reprelented to me as a fubjeA of 
curious inveftigatiou, which, from a companion wirtT 
the ceremonies ufed on iimilar occalions, by other 
ancient nations, might perhaps be interefting, as 
well to the Society, as to the le^ed in Europe, I pro> 
cured the Chlica Puran, in which I was given to un- 
derftand, I Ihould meet with full infonnation on tlie 
fubje(5t. To efFe£t this purpofe, I tranflated the Rud~ 
hirddhyAyi or fanguinary chapter, which treats of hu- 
man, as well a^ of other facri^ces, in which blooc^ 
is Ihed. 1 h(^ alfo in my next communication,^ to 
lay before the Society, a full account of the God- 
defs Cali, to whom thefe facrifccs'are made, and 
of the Bhairav&s, Tons pf Siva, to two of whom 
the chapter is addrelled by SiVa. 

I a*u, &c. &c. 

*W. C. Blaouikbe. 

^ ¥ 

Calcutta, Augr<^ , loth, 1796 * ' 
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THE RUDHIRAl>HyA'VA, 

OR SAK6VINABT CHAFTER ; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PtTRAN 

BY w. c. blaquibae, jEsa 

SALUTATION Tp CALICA. 

\Shiv^ aSdreJfes Beta!, Bkairava, and 

I Will relate you, my fons, the ceremonies and n^es 
to be obferwed in lacriiices, ^wbich being duly 
attended to are produdiive of the divine favour^ 

The forms laid down in the vdtjknoihji THrari^ aie to 
be followed, on all occa^ons, and may be obferwed 
by iacriiicers to all Deities. 

Birds, ‘tortoifes, allegators, filh, niae fpecies of 
wild animala, bu^loes,< bulls; he-goatsi, ichneflmons, 
wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas, rein- 
deer, lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the 
offerer’s own body, aid looked upon as proper oblations 
to the Gcbddels Cbandtcaf the Bfmir&v&St &c. 

It is tltfou^h facriiices that princes obtain blifti 
I heaven, and vi6tory«over their enemies. 

The^ pleafiire -which the Goddefs receives 
from an oblation of the blood of, fiih .aad 

temiCea 
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tertoifes is of one month’s doration, and three from 


that of a crocodile. By the blood of the nine fpecies 
of wild animals, the Goddefs is fatisfied nine 


months, and ibr that fpace^ of time continues propi- 
tious to the offerer’s wel&re. .The blood of the wild 


bull and guana give pleafure for one year, and that of 
the aittelopeand wild boa^ for twdv-e years. The 
S&r&bh&'s * blood fatisfies the Goddefs for tweuly-flve 
years, and bofialo's and rhinoceros’s blood for a 
hundred, and that of the tyger an equal nuvrfber. 
■dChat of the lion, rein-deer, and the 'human fpecies 


produces pleafure, which lafts a thoufand years. 
^ The flefh of thcfe, feverally, gives the Goddefs plea- 
fure for the fame>^ duration qf time as their blood. 
Now attend to the dif^rent fruks attending an offer- 
ing of the flefb of a rhinoceros or antelope, as alfo of 

th^ jifh called rohita, 

% 


The dcfh of the antelope and rliinoceros pleafes 
the Goddefs ^ve hundred years and the rtthUa fiili 
and Bar^iuaU gite tny beloved (i. e. the Goddefs 
Cali delight fdr three hundred years.) 

I 

' ' A fpotlefs goat, uho dridks only tunce in twenty-‘ 
four hours, whofe limbs are itender, and who is 
the prime eniong a herd, is called a 
and IS reckoned as the beft of (uo. <fncr~ 

ihgs to the Deitirii) ; add (i. e. ofierings 

to deceafod progenitors.) 


Tlie bird whofe thrOat is bltie and head red and 
K’gs black with white fgathera^ is called alfo Margin* ^ 
nojjy and is king of the birds, *and the fovorite uf 
loe and Vii».iiNr. 

t ' 

By a i^iman facrifice attended by the forms laid 
down, DAVi'^is plbafed one thoufand years, and 

* Sarabhas, an animal of a t« 7 fieme aatURv ftih to bate 

by 
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by a facrificc of three men, one Imdred riioudhd yea^. 
By human CSmi/ltf4t Chl^Ut and Mitirivi 
who afliimes my ihape, arc {deafed on<f tbouiand 
years. An obtation of bloq^ which has been rendered 
pure by holy tdkts, is to ambiolia i the bead 

;i,nd deih aUb afibrd much deligba to the Goddcfs 
Let therefore die learned, when paying 
adoration to the Goddcfs, offer blood and the he^, 
and when performing the facrifice to fire, make dbla- 
tions of flefh. 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never 
to offer bad fieih, as the head and blood are looked 
upon by themfelves equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpirituous Uqours, ana rer> 
mented liquors are looked upon as equivalent to other 
offerings, and pleafe the^ GoddeTs for the fame 
duration of timp as the facrifice of a goat. 

• • 

The perfomnuicd df the facrifice, with a Chindra- 
h&JSt or citri (twO weapons of the ax kind) ^ is 
koned the be^ mode, and with a hMchct or Imifo^ d); 
faw, or a fangeul, the feoond beft» and the behetriiiiig 
with a hoe a BhiUi^ (an inftrument of thnfpaoe 
kind), the inferior modi;. 

£zclafive of thefo weapons/ no others w uie.^pNiipr 
or arrow kind ought ever to be ufed in perfotmis^ 
a facrifice, as the ofi^ng is hot accepted 
Gddddfi;, and the giver of it dies. He whh, wyh%is 
hands, tears off the head of ^ eonfooeewd animal,' 
or bird, ihaU be * confiderea eqdally gqilty 'nrith 
him who has flain and ihaUundeqpi graK 

• fofliniiigs 

Let not the loamed ufo ^ ax, be^.;|])cy' 
Jbiye .Hiroktd it hj hol^ texjbip which Mve Men 
mentioned heretofore, and fhuned by the learned 

for 
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f(ff the ot'caiion ; let thoie I now tell yott« be Joined to 
t&m a(id the ax invpk^, and paiticujarly lo», where 
the lacnii(t& is to be made to tljie Godddles hurgiy 
and Otmai^hyk. 

Let the {acrifi(Sjr • repeat the ‘word Ca'li twice, 
then the words Devi B'ajr^ari, then Lavoha Dht~ 
Namdh 1 which words may be rendered Hail 1 
Cali, Cali t Hail ! Devi / godded of thunder, Hail 
iron fccptered Goddefs ! Let him then take the ax in 
)dueb hand, and again invoke the fame by the Cal- 
raiiiya text as follows. 

Let the lacrificer Ciy'^^nM^ M'ivg. Cali, Cali! O 
horrid toothed Goddels ; eat, cut, deftroy. all thema- 
Jignanl, cut with this ax ; bind, bind ; feize, feize ; 
drink blqod ; (pheng, Ijaheng ; fcciue, fecnre. Salu- 
tatibns to Cali, Thus ends the Cah&triya Mantra, . 

n 

‘ wo 

(the a*) being invoked by tliis.dext 
c^ied the Calrat^iya M^ra,, CHlrdtri (the Goddels 
^darkiibls) herself prefides oyer the^x uplifted tpr 
tl^.dcQlxii^oa the ^i;ifioer>,encnties. 

The' facrificcrs muft make* trie of all the-, texts 
re<£ted previdtis to the (acrihce, and alfo of the fol- 
, addreilipg himMfiM tfie'^^m. 

were 9f^ted by the felfT^d^g* hia;ifi^«to> 
be i;i|i^l9j[atod^ s a I fipmolate 

l^ty jihtpotug t|^.of life. 

- ^ N 

Let the facrihoer then name the Deity to 'Whriktt' 
the facrifice is made, ^and the purpofe" fot vriiich it 
is p^fclHied ; •ktd podve text ftnmoiate the 
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wjwfe f«ce i&^to b«;4>w«rds th« 09ittlp.Q>; 

‘let th« lacii$ctt turn l»s own fkce iSo noitlf, 
and tbe vii^inx*^ to the eail* Having imnuilatM 
the vii^tiin^ let without fail mix fait, kc. «$ 
fore men^QQed ^th the bl^d* 

• The veflel in which the blood'is to be prefented, 
is to bb according to the circuinlUnces of the of!efeiv 
of goi4» ^)ver, copper, biafs, or leavet fewed ,tgige> 
ther, or of parth/ or of tutena^e, ot of any of ‘the 
fpecies of wood ufed in lacrifices. 

I » ^ 

Let it not be 'pmfented in an iron veflel, nor in one 
made of the hide of an animal, or the bark of a ; 

nor in a pewter^ tin> ot leadear veflel, Lef adt *thc 
blood be reprefepted in the holy veflel nam^ /rtJ>tnd 
ftuch, nor on the ground. Let it not be prefented in 
the Qhala (i. e, an earthen jar always ufed in oflter 
religious ceremonies.) Ixit it not be prefented W 
pouring it on the ground, or into any of the veflefs 
ufed at other times for o^ering food to the I^eij^^. 
Let not the good man who withes for profperity, 
offer the blood ih any of thefe veflels. Human'IMoOd 
mufl; always be prefentedr in a memlio or eUfocA 
vcflbl \ and never on any account in a veflel ina^ of 

leaves, or flmilar fublbmce. 

• » 

The offering a horfe, excepf at the Jf/UtiUmSht fo- 
crifice, is wroi^, as idfo offering an elephant, cskc^ 
at the GijH Medha ^ let therefore the ruler 
obforve never 'to oflhr fliem except on thofpoccofloaL 
And on no account whatfoev^ let him bffor them 
to the Goddefs Devi, nling the wild bull called 
CKinrffr Os * a faUritote for the horfe, hdimi the oc- 
^dioB leqtdree one. 


‘ 'Let 

t 
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*, let nftt '« ever oflfer i Iwo or a tygef, 

or bis own bitsod, or fpSdtuous H^orr to tire Gkxlde^s 
Deoi. If a Brdhmen iacriiices either a lion, a 
fygcr, or a man, he ^oes to hell, and pades but a thort 
time in thia world attended tirith mifery and mif> 
fortune. 

' If a Brahnm offers his Own blood, his ^ilt is e^al 
to that of the flayer of a Brdkmek ; and if he^ offers 
fpirituous liqudrs, he is no longer a Br&hmeti. 

J>t not a CJhe^ree oftbr an antelope : if he does, 
he incurs the guilt of a Brihmen lli^er ; where the 
facrifice of lions, ' of^ tyger , ^ of the human Ijw- 
cics is required,' let the three lirft claflbs aA thus : 
Iiaving formed the image of the lion, tygc'r, or human 
lhape with butter, pafte, or bpley meal, lot thctn fa- 
crincc tlic fame as lY^ a living viftim, the ax be- 
ing firll invoked by the teit NSme, &c. 

Whe^e the facrifice^ o( a JJunibcr of animals is to 
i;ake place it is fufficient tp bring and prefent two’ or 
’tUre«> to fhe Deity, which, ferves as a confecration of 
the whole. 1 have now related to you, O BhatravS, 
in 'general terms, the ceremonies and forms of facri- 
hoes ; attend now to the different texts to be ufed on 
the different pocafions. 

* -r * . r 

V^Thnn a bufl^o is prefeated to Dtvu Bkaharee) or 

hst Ae facriftder ufe die following MSotrlL 

in mvuking *he viiJliwi* „ 

IdabMuanner. diaeithw defftoyeft horfcs,. in the 
“'‘manner that thou carrieft d^ftijpymy 

enemies, and bear ^rofpcfity to me, O bu^Stfo I 


0 « On 
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** O ilised of death, of e^mlite and nnj^iifitabk 

form, produce me long lift mad lame. Sahadtion 

to thee, O.buftalo !” 

% 

Let him then addrefc the Oiarga (ax) calling h; 
•Gi/M JdfH, i. e. the cavern born, ah^efprinkle it with 
waten faying, ** Thou art the inflrument ufed in 
** facrifices to the gods and anccftors, O ax ! of 
** equal might with tne wild rhidocerps, cut afunder 
my evils. O cavem-bom ! falutation to thee again 
" and again.” 

At the facrihce of an antelope, the following 
tr2 is to be ufcd : 

O antelope ! reprefentative of Bba'hua, the 
** emblepi of his glory, thou who art even as the fond 
vfihis, and learned, grant me extenlive wiiUom and 
celebrity.” * , 

it 

* At the facrifice of a SdraikSy let the following 
trS be ufed . “ O ei/i&^foeted apimal I O ijMitfol. 
** native of the Chdndrd* BkagTk mountains ! thou 
eight- formed long-armed animal *; thou who; a|^ 
called Bhairav2 : falutation to thee again and aga& 1 
“ aH'ume fhe terrifick form, under whioh thou de- 
flroyeft the wild boar, and irt the fame.mannet dc* 

** llroy my enemies.” * 

At the facrifice of a lion : " O Heri, who, in 
" the ihape of a lion, bearefl: CiUndied, bear my evils 
“ and avert my piisfortuncs. Thy Ihape, O lion 1 was 
“ afTumed by Hebt, to punifh the wicked pwt of 
the human race, amd under that form, by truth, 
the tynurt HirStyta Cajpu was ddlroyed.” I hqye now 


VoL. V. 


* A mark of eraioence. 

A a 


related 
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vslat^'llbtiiQe, O Bhair^itf who art void of lin, the 


mode of .|>aymg adoration to the lion. 


Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering 
of human blood.. 


Let a human Aim be facrificed at a place of holy 
worfhip, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. 
Let the oblation be performed in the part of the ceme- 
tery called Heruca, which has been' already deferibed, 
or at a temple of Cdtnei(f'hj/d, or on a mountain. Now 
attend to the mode. 

The cemetery reprelents me, and is tailed Jihaird- 
vdy it has alfo a part called Tanttdngd ; the cemetery 
muft be divided into thefe two diviiions, and a third 
called Heruca, 


• The hum-in viAim is to be immolated in the eaft- 
divilion, which is facred to Bhairdvd ; the head is to 
be prefented in the fouth divilion, which is looked 
uptm' as the place of fcuUs facred to Bhairdvi, and the 
blood is to be prefented in the weft divilion, which is 
dendminated Heruca, 

t 

Having immolated a humap viAim, with all the re- 
quilite ceremonies at a cemetery or holy place, let the 
fecnficer be cautious not to call eyes upon the viAim. 

On other occalionS alfe, let not. the, facrificer caft 
eyes upon the viAim immolated, but prefent the head 
with eyes averted. 

I The viAim muft be a perfon of good appearance, 
'and be prepared by ablutions, and reqmnte cere- 
monies, 4uch as eatitig confecr&ted food the day be- 
fore. 
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fdre, and by abfiinence from flelh and winery ; and 
mud; be adoraed with chaplets of dowers and bdmearcd 
with fandal ^ood. 

Then caudn^* the vidltim to face the north, let the 
»facri&cer worfhip the.feyeral deities, *prefiding over the 
difFesent parts of the viAim's body : let the worfhip 
be then paid to the vidtim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfhip Brdhma in the victim’s BrSkma 
■R^andra, i. e. cave of Brahma, cavity in the ikuU,-- 
under the fpot where HSit fatune cormuuis and Jagitia- 
lis meet *. Let him worfhip the earth in his nofe,- 
faying, AJedinyaih namah, and cafting a flower; in 
his cars, acas}^, the fubtil ethei^ faying;, ac^y& riSmah ; 
in his tongue, mudha, (i. e. Brahma Agtu, &c. 
the regents of fpeecK, &c.) fayipg, farvdta mu/hSya 
fiamHh ; the different fpecies of light in his eyes, and 
Vijhvu in his mputh. Let him worfhip the moon oh 
his^forehead, and Indra on his right cheek, fire on* 
his left cheek, death on his throat, at the tips of 4iis 
hair the regent of the fouth-weft quarter, and Fatuna 
between the cyc-brows ; on the bridge of the nofe 
let him pay adoration to ttind, and on the fhoulders- 
to Dkaft^ttrU, (i. e. god of tiches,) then worfhip-' 
ping the sarpS rajh, (i. c. kiiag of ferpents,) <M tne 
.fioinach of the victim, let him pronounce the followw 

ing M&ntra f * , ' * 

» 

“ O beft of men ! O rood aufpictous ! O thoq who , 
*rt anademblage of all the deities, and^mod exqui- 
“ fite ! bedow thy protection ^on me, fas'c me, thy' 
** devoted, fa*’e my fons, my cattle, and kindred ; 
*‘.peferve the dSte, the mintders belonging to 
It, and all friend^ and as death is unavmda- 
ble, port with (thy organs of) 'life, dping an 
** aft of benevolence. 6^ow ttpon me, 

* This is done by cafting a flowee there, fiiying, -Bfa^sfaiw 
namabi Ihlutation to. ' ' 

A a 9 O mod 
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' r O mo^ ou^cioos ! the bli& which is obtained by 
“ th« moft 4imere d^tion, by aAs of chasity md 
perfpraiince of religious ceremonies ; and at the feme 
** time, O moft excellent ^ attain fupreme blifs thy- 
felf. May thy aufpices, O. moft aufpicious ! keep 
me fecureftom<i2i^^i^/u, P^fhsy tenors, ferpents, 
bad princes, enemies, and other’ evils ; and death 
being inevitable, charm Bkdgavati in thy laft mo»* 
mcnts by copious ftreams of blood fpouting from 
“ the Arteries m thy fteihy neck.” 

Thus let the facrificcr woribip the vi<ftim, add- 
ing whatever other texts are applicable to tlie occalion, 
and have been before ipentiored. 

When this has been done, 0 my children ! the 
vidlim is even as myfelf, and the guardihn deities of 
the^ten quartws take place in him ; -ijhen Brdhma and 
' ^1 the other deities aftemble in the vi<ftim, and be he 
ever fo great a ftnner, he becomcb pure from ftp, and 
when pure, his blood changes- to ambroli^ and he 
Mins tire love of M/had^vi, the Goddefs of the Yog 
Mddri, (i. e. ihe iranpiil rxfoft of the wind from an 
ab^raSion of ideas \) who is the Goddefs of the whole 
’univetfe, the vtxy univerfe itfelf. hie does not return 
for a conftdarable length of time in the human form, 
but ‘becomes a ruler of the CdnH Devatas^ and is 
much refpedled by fne myfelf. The vidtim who is 
dmpurc ^om lin or qrdure and urine, Cdmddbya will 
wm even hdar named. 

By the repetitions of the texts,* and forms laid down 
Ibr the facrifice of buftalos, and other animals, their 
bodies become pure and their blood acceptable to the* 
•Goddefs Siivk 


On 
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On (tticafiontf of ficrifices to other 4eitiee elfo, 
both the deities and viditns muft be worihipped, pre« 
riotti to the mimolation. * , 

The blind, file crippled, the aged, the lick, the 
<tMidted with ulcers,, the her mophfsdite, the iinper-> 
fedtly formed, the fcatred, the timid, the leprous, 
the dwarfiih, and the perpetrator of mih& ftttacaf 
(heinous offences, fuch as flaying a B^&hmen, Drinks 
ing fpirits, flealing gold, or defiling a fpirituat 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, ohe 
who is impure from the death of a kinfman, &c. one 
who is impure from the death of mihA guru^ (fa> 
ther and mother,) which impurity Ufls one whole year : 
thefe feverally are unfit fubjedfs for immolation, even 
though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, 
or a woman be tver facrificed ; the facrificer of either, 
will indubitabW fall into hell, where the vidtim^of 
either the beafts or birds creation, are very numerous, 
the immolation of a female is excufeable ; but this 
rule does not hold good,, us to the human fpegies. 

Let not a beaft be offered under three montlis dhi,s 
or a bird* who i< undcf tliree pacjha (forty-five days). 
Let not a beaft or bird who is blind, deficient* in a 
limb, or ill-formed, be oflered^to DAvi, .nor one who 
is ill any refpeA unfit, fiom the reafons wlfich have 
bean fet forth, when fpeaking of the humali rade ; 
let noj; animals and birds with mutilated tails, or cars, 
or broken teeth, or 'horns, be'prefented ori aqy ac- 
count. 

Let iK>t*a Brdhmen or a ChandaU be facrifiepd \^A»t 
a fuince i nor that wl^h has bedb already ' prseftn^ 

- to a fyahmeny or a deity ; nor the ofiT^Mting 

A a 3 of 
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of a priUtCCk nor one who has conquer^ in- batde ; 
ncH' the offspring of a •Brahmen^ or a Cfi^Urn ; 
nor a child^efs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perfbn,' nor one who is unwilling, nor the mater- 
nal uncle of the facriheer! Thole nbt here named, 
and animals, and /)ir^s of unl^wn fplbcies are unfit. , 
If thefe named are not forthcoming, let their place 
be fupplied by a male afs or camel. If other ani- 
nvtls are forthcoming, the lacrilice of a tyger, ca- 
mel, or afs muft be avoided. 

C 

Having lirll worlhipped the viiftim, whether human, 
bcall, or bird, as diredted, let the facrificer, immo- 
late him uttering thb M&ntri^ d<redted for the occalion, 
and addrefS the deity with the text laid down befbre. 


Let the ‘head and blood>of a human vidtim be pre- 
fented on the right fide of Devi, and the facrificer ad- 
<drefs her Handing in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be prefented on the left, and the head and blood 
of a buffalo in front. Let the head and blood of 
birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in frqjit.*- Let the ambrolia pro- 
ceeding from the heads of carniverous animals and 
birds be prelented on the left hand, as alfo the blood 
of all aquatio animals. 

Let the> antelope's head an^ blood, and that of the^ 
tortoife, rhinoceros and hare and crocodile, and jfiih 
be prefented in front. * 

l^et a lion's head and blood, be prefented on the 
hand, and the rhinoceros’s alfo ; let pot, on any 
:>•. coiint, the head or blood of a* vidlim ever be pre- 
fbiited behind the Deity, but on the, right, left, and 

to flJlU. 
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Let the coafecrated hunp, be placed eitHl on the 
right hand, oi^jiah’pat but qa no’acQoajrit, on tlfe 
Ict't. Let incenib be biurot on the left, and in front, 
but not on the right han4> Let perfumes,' dowers, 
and ornatnents, 'be prefent£d in front } with refpedt 
to the dijSbrent parts of the circle, i^re tp prefent the 
offerings, the hiode hlready lai(f down may be ob* 
fcrved. Let Madird (fpirituous liquor) be prefented 
behind other hquids on the left. 


Where it is abfolutely neceflary to offer fplrits, let 
the three firft claflcs of men fupply their place, by 
cocoanut juice in a brafs veffel, or ^oney in a copper 
one. Even in a time of calanpty, let not^a man of 
the three ffrff claffes, offer fpirituous liquor, except 
that made from flowers, or ftewed difhes. Let princes, 
minifters of Hate, counfellors, and venders of fpirU 
tuous liquors, make human facriflees, for the purpofd 
of attaining profperity and wealth. . 


If a human facriflee is performed, without the cor^ent 
of the prince, the performer incurs fin. In cafes of 
imminent danger or war, facriflees maybe performed- 
at pleaflire, by princes tl^mfelves and their mialflbrs, • 
but by ndne elfe. 


The day previous tD#humari facriflee, let the Vic*- 
tim be prepared by the text MdnaftdCf and three 
Gandhd Suctdhsy and the texts wddrdng ; and by touch* 
ing his bead ^th the ax, and Isefmearing^the ax with, 
fandal, &c. perfumes, and.then taking fome of the fan* 
^dal, &c. fro|p off* the ax, and befmearing the Vitim’s 
*neck therewith. 


A a 4 
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^ Then (et the text Ue. ‘and the Row- 

ira And texts be ufed^ and ^ Divi hei^elf 

will guard ‘the viAim whd) whea thus {^hed, 
malady does not approach him, nor does* his mind fuf- 
fer any derangement from 'grief and*- fimilar caufes, 
nor does the Iqath birth of a kinfman render him 
impure. ' ^ 

Now liften to the good and bad omats, to be drawn 
from the falling of me iiead, when fevered from the 
^ bqdy. ' 

If the head falls towards the north-eaft, or fouth- 
weft, the prince of the country and offerer of the 
facriiice will both perilh. 

If the human head, when fevered from the body, 
falls in the following quarters, the following omens 
arc to be drawn. 

€ a 

If in the caft, wealth ; if in the fouth-weft, power ; 
if in the foutfa, teiror; if in the weft, profit; if in 
the north'Weft, a fon ; if in the north, riches. 

f * 

< Liften now to the omens tet be drawn from the 
falliAg*Of the head of abutfalo, when fevered from 
the body. •> ' 

* » I 

If in the north, property ; the north-caft;, lofs ; 
in the eaft, dominion ; tbuth^laft^ wealth ; the fbuth, 
vidory over enemies; if in the fouth-weft, fear; 
if in the weft, attainment of kingdom, if in the 
north-eail, profperity : Hhts rule, O BJ^ramU! holds 
good for all animals, but not for aquatick or ovipa- 
rous creatures. 

If the* heads of birds, or fifties, fall Id the fouth, 
or fbuth-caft, quarter, it indicates fear, and, if any 
of the other quarters profperity. 


If 
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If a nmfe, proceeding from the chatterin|; 'of ti^e 
teeth of the vidtim’s fevered, head, or fnapping of the 
beak is perceptible, it indicates alarm. If *tear,s pro> 
Cecd from the eyes of a human vidtim’s fevered head 
it indicate dediudUon ^ tue prince. 

9 

If tears proceed from the levered head of a buffalo 
at the time of prefenting it, it indicates that fome 
foreign inimical prince will die. If. tears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, 
or lols of health. * 

If the fevered head of a humaix vidtim fmiles, it 
indicates incrcafe of prolperity,f and long life to the 
facrificer, wafhout doubt ; and if it fpeak, whatever 
it fays will come to pafs. , 


If the found Moonh proceeds from the human vie- , 
tim's fevered bead, it indicates that the prince mHU * 
die, if phlegm, that the facriHcer will die. If i^e 
head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to 

the facriheer within fix months. 

• 

If at the thne of prefenting the blood, the viiSfim 
difeharge faeces or urine, or turns about,»it indicates 
certain death to the facrificert if the vidlim *11101(9 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his 
legs in any other mode, indicates profperity. 

I cs 

The facriHcer muft take fony; blood between his 
thumb and third Hn^r, and difeharge it towards the 
fouth well on the ground, as an offering to the dei- 
ties, accompanied by the MeM Cawfici MSntri. 

t 

Let the viAim ofiered to Dbvi, if a bufiUo, be 
five years* old, and if human twen^-five. "• 


Let 
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j Ix't tilt Cavojki * M&ntra be uttered, and the Ik* 
crificer lay Bfi* bait SatiShH, ** Myfierious praife to 
** this vi6lir.«.” 

A prince may facrijiee his enemy, having firft invoked 
the ax with holy tex*s, by fub^ituting a buffalo or 
goal, calling the vi£tim by the name of the enemy 
thraughout the whole ceremony. 

Ilaving fecured the vidtim with cords, and alfo 
w'fih facred texts, let him llrike off the head, and 
prefenr it to Devi, with all due care. Let him make 
thefe lacrifices in proportion to the increafe or decreafe 
of his enemies, lopping oft* th |)ieads of vidlims for 
the purpoft of bringing deftnici^ion on his foes, in- 
filling, by holy textsj the fonl of the enemy into the 
body of the viftim, which will, when immolated, de- 
prive the foe of life alfo. 

,Lct him firfl fay, O Goddefs of horrid form," O’ 

ChhuiUm eat, devour, Inch a one, my enemy, 
‘‘ O confort of fire 1 Salutation to fire ! This is the 
“ enemy who has done me.mifchief, now perlbnated 

by an animal : deflroy him, O Mahamari! Spheng! 
“ iphpng 1 eat, devour.” Let him then place flowers 
upon the victim’s head. The vidlim’s" blood muft be 
prefented witli the Mantra of two fyllablcs. 

If a ficrifice is perfbrmcd*in this manner on the 
Mthamewani (the nifith of the moon in the month of 
Ajfm,) let the homa, (i. c. oblation to fire,) be per- 
formed witli the flclb &f the vidlim. 


* The CjKtffia Mantra; "Hail CrkaJtH three-ei’cd Goddefs j 
of moll terrifying appearance, around jRrhofo neck a firing M 
" hmnan,lkulls h pendant, who art the defirover of evU fpirits 
" wlio art armed with an at, the foot of a hed and a fnear, mne 
Casi^'J. .Salutatiati to ihee -wish this blood." • 


Ufing 
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Uiing the texts which are laid down in tl/e Dur0 
Tmfra^ iad purified fire, let the Hma be perfol'med 
after the facrifice, and it will procure the death of 
foesT ' 

Let not any one prefcht blood dcqjvn from any part 
of the^ body below thd navel, or uoin the back. Let 
not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from any 
limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of 
tlie body, between the neck and navel, may be pre- 
fented, but violent incifions fur the purpufe of o})- 
taining it, muft not be made. 

Blood drawn from the checks, .forejicad, between 
the eye brows, from the tips (^f the ears,, the arms, 
the breafts, and all parts between the neck and na- 
vel, as alfo from the tides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or 
from parts of ti^e body which branch out be pre- « 
fented, nor blood which has not been drawn mean 
the body for the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood muft be dravm for the exprefs purpofe: 
of an oblation, and from a man pure in body and 
mind, and free from fear : it muft: be caught ki'fhe 
petal of a* lotos, ond prefented. It ma)i be prefent- 
ed in a gold, filver, brafs, tor iron veflei, 'with 
the due from, and texts recited. > 

The blood, if drawn by an incifton made . with a 
knife, ax, or fangculy gives ples^ure, in propotion to 
the fixe of the^ weapon. • 

The facrif^cer may prefent one fourth of the quan- 
tity which jx IptoS p^ will contian, but he muft 
not gitte more on any account ; inOT cut hifex^^ody 

tDKSt , 
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iKore th^ is neceflary. He who willingly offers the 
blood of his body and his ownilefh, the nze of a grain 
of linfecd, ula, or ntudya, with zeal and fervency, 
obtains what he delires in fhe courfe pf lix months. 


( 

Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the 
burning Vittk of a lamp placed upon the arms, ears, or 
breaft, even for a tingle moment. He who aj^lies 
the fame obtains happinefs and great pofleflions ; 
atid for three Catpcis is even as the body of Divi her- 
felf ; after which he becomes a ruler of the univerfe. 


He who^ for a whok night, Ihinds before the God> 
defs Siva^ holding the head of a facriiiced buffalo in 
his hands, with a burning lamp placed between the 
horns, obtains long life and lupreme felicity in this 
world, and in the other refides in my ipanfion, holding 
the rank of a ruler in the Ganadevaias. 


He who, for a lingle rJJuma^ (a fhort fpace of time,) 
holds the bloocf which proceeds from a viftim’s head 
in his hands, ftanding before the Goddefs in medita- 
tion, bbtains all that he dehres in this world, and fu- 
prpmacy in the Dbvl Loe. 

% 

I.et the learned, when he ^rcfents his own blood, 
ule the following text followed 'by the Mula M'dnfre^ 
or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the Goddefs 
under the for/tx which fhc is, at that time 
addreffed : 


" Hail ! fuprenfe deluflon ! hail ! Goddefs of tfao 
** amverie ! Hail ! thou .who fulfilleft th^ defires 
** gi all. May I prefume to offer thee, the 

' « blood 
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« blood of my body ; and wilt thou deign tn vcetpt 
it, and be propitious towards me.” 

Let the following text ba ufed, when a perfon pre- 
fents his own fleUi : 


Grant me, O Goddefs I blifs, in proporrion to 
“ the fervency with which I prefent thee with my own 
** ilefh, invoking thee to be propitiods to me. Sails’* 
** tation to thee again and again, under the myfteticus 
“ fyllables hoong hoong." 

When the wick of a lamp is .applied burning to the 
body, the following text is toTie ufed : * 

Hail ! Goddefs 1 Salutation to thee, under the 

fyllables, hang. To thee I prefent this au- 
“ ipicious luminary, fed with the flelh of my body,* 
** enlightening all around, and expofing to light al^, 
“ the inward rcceflea of my foul.” 

On the autunmal Meha 'Navami, or when the moon . 
is in the lunar manllon Scanda or BJhdcAf let a Sgure 
be made, either of barley meal or earth, reprefenting 
the perfon with whom the lacrificer is at variance, 
and the head of the hgure be ftruck ofl£’ ; after the 
ufual texts have been ufod, the following text is to be 
ufe^d in invoking an ax on the occ&fion : 

I 

**EfEufe, e^ufe blood; beferrifiefc, beterriSck; 

“ feize, deftroy, for the love of Jmbic&f the head of 
“ this enemy.” 

o 

Having ftraqk'off the head* let Iilm prefont 
itj ufing the texts laid down hereafter wc the 

' occafiott. 
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tQCCiiion, concluding vith the word phat. Wa- 
ter mail be fprinkled* upon the meal, or earthen 
vi<Slitn, Which rcprefents the Yacrificer’s enemy, 
uftng the text commencing with ri&a dr&baihy (i. 
e. by ftrcams of blood,) and marks mull be made 
on the forehead 'with red fanders ; garlands of red 
flowers muft be put round the neck of the image, and 
It timll be drefled in red garments, and tied with red 
'cords, and girt with a red girdle. Then placing the 
head towards the north, let it be ilrhck off with an ax, 
aiftd prefented, uling the Scanda text. This is to be 
ufed at prefenting tlie head, if the facrifice is per- 
formed on the night of the ^ch^a ^acjkatra, or lunar 
jnanfion Sr&nda, The Vtfadhii Mhutr&y is to be ufed 
on the night the Vifu?hh ntaniion. Let the facriheer 
contemplate two attendants on the Goddefs, as having 
fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, 
armed with tridents and axes in their two right hands, 
and holding human fculls and vafes «n their two left. 

‘ Let them be confidered as having three eyes ‘hnd 
filings of human fculls, luipended round their necks, 
with long Itraggling frij^itful teeth. 

In the month of Chaifrd, on the day of the full 
mpon,. facrifices of buffalos and goats give unto me 
of h&rridTorm much plcafurc ; as do alfo .honey and 
fith, “ O nfy fons !” 

Where a facrifice is made to Cha»di(&, the vi Aim’s 
head having been cut ofi^ muil be fprinkled with wa- 
ter, and afterwards prefented with the texts laid down. 

' The facrificer may draw an augury from the mo- 
tions of the flain'viAim when near expiring, and for 
fo doing he muft lirlt addrefs .the GoddVifs, conlider^ 
ing the foul of the viAim as taking ii|i departure in a 
and bis body os a holy fpot, ‘‘ Q Goddeis ! make 
Imown unto me, whether the ennens are favourable 
or not.” 


If 
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If the head of the llain viAim,*does not movie 
fometiffle after this, the facriflcer may look upon the 
circumflatice fs a good omen, and if the reverfe^ as a 
bad one. 

« 

• He who performs facrifices accertitng to thefe rule^ 
obtains his wiflies to the utmoft extent. ' 

Thus are the rules and forms of facrifice, laid down 
and communicated by me to you. I will now inform 
you what other oblations may be made. * 

Thus ends the Eudhir&(fhyay&, 
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XXIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF -THE PEARL FISHERY 
IN THE GfULPH Of'maNAR, 

IN MARCH ANB APRIL 17Q7. 

BY HENRY J. LE BECK, ESQ. 
COMMUNIC\T£D BY DOCTOR ROXBITRG. 


F rom the accounts of thj^ former pcyl fifheries 
at Ceylofiy it will be found, that none have ei er 
been fo produ<£live as this year’s. It was generally fup- 
pofed that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the 
lum he paid for the prefent fifhery was thought ex- 
orbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given ; but this conje^ure in the event appeared ul 
founded, as it proved extrcmelyproHtableandlucrative. 

The farmer this time a Tamul merchant, who 
for the pi i\ liege of fithing with more than the ufual 
number of denies or boats, paid between two» ahd 
and three*hundred thoufand Pot to-mvo, pagodas, a 
fum nearly double the ulual rent. ^ * 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in 
the befi manner he could, but for want of a fufHcient 
number of divers fome of them could not be employed. 

The fifliing^ which commonly begm about the 
middle of Febtwrary, if wind and weather allowed^ 
was this yev* for varidbs reafons, delayed till the end 
of the month ; yet io favourable* was the wbather, 
that the renter was able to take advantage of thejter- 
miffion granted by the agreement, to fifh. a btd^ 
longer than the ufual period of thirty days. 

VoL. V. B b Thf 
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' The fiihery cannot well be continued after the 
fetting in of the fouthern monfoon, which ufually 
happens aoout the ] 5th of April, as, after that time, 
the boats would not be able to reach tlie pearl banks, 
and the water being then io troubled by heavy feas, 
diving would be ithpradticable *,( in addition to which, 
the lea-weed, a fpecies of fucus, driven in by the 
foutherly uind, and which fpreads to a conliderable 
mltance from tlie Ihore, would be an impediment. 

< Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave 
the lilhcry on Sutulays to attend divine fcrvicc in their 
church at At t poo ; but if either a Muhomedan or Hin- 
doo feftival happfnb during i' e lilhing days, or if it 
is interrupted by Itormy weather, or any other acci- 
dent, this loft tunc is made up by obliging the Ciitho- 
lics to work on iiunda^s. 

The fear of lharks, as we lliall fee hereafter, is alfo 
another caufe of interruption. Thele, amongft fome 
others, are the realuns that, out ot' two months, (ftoin 
February till April,) leldom more than thirty days can 
be employed in the lilhery. 

As this time would be infvfficient to fifli all the banks 
(each of which has its appropriate name, both in 
lyuteh and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or four 
luccellive years, and a new contrail annually made 
tijl tlie whole banks have been lilhed, after which they 
are left to recover. 

The length of time required for this purpofe, or 
fnim one general filliing to another, has not yet jieen 
escailly determined it was, thpreforc, a pradlicc to 
depute fome perfons to vilit the banks annually,^ and 
to give their pinion,* whether a lilhery might be un- 
dertaken with any degree of fuccefs * ? « 

e 

*. ^ jcutifoisn, who aififiod at one of the left vifits, being an 
Mj^tieer, drew a chart of the banks, Iqr which their fituatioo and 
BK are now better knowar than tormeriv. 


From 
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From \^arious accounts, which I hare colle^ed from 
good authority, and the experience of thofe \fha )lHftea 
ut fuch examinations, 1 cotijedlure, that every Civeh 
years fuch a general filhjtry could be attempted with 
advantage, as this interval Iccmj .Ijaflicient for the 
pearl fheils to attain *their growth : I am alfo con- 
liirned in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch 
governor at Jafnas of all the tiftieries that have bceii 
undertaken at Ceylon fince 17'22; a'tranllation of 
which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into C^ltm. 
But the ruinous condition in which the divers leave 
the pearl banks at each fifhery, by attending only to 
the proHt of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great caufe, that it requires twice 
the above naentioned fpace of time, and fomerimcJ 
longer, for rendering the iifhing productive. They 
do not pay the lead attention^to fpare the young 
and immature Ihells that contai* no pearl ; heaps of 
them are fecn thrown out of the boats as ufelefs, on 
the beach between ManAr * and Aripoo ; if thefc had 
been fuffered to remain in their native beds, they 
would, no doubt, heve produced many fine pearls. 
It might, therefore, be adwileable, to oblige the boat 
people to throw them into the lea again, before .tl^je > 
boats leave the bank. If this circumfpe<?tion*, m 
Iparing the'fmall pearl fhcIls, to perpetuate the breed 
was always obferved, fucccedingfilhcrics might bi ex- 
pected looncr, and with Itill greater fuccefs : but the 
negleCl of this fiinple precaution will, I fear, be at- 
tendad with fimilar fatal confequences here, as have . 
already happened to the pearl banks on the coaft of 
Verjia^ South 'America; and Siveil^, where the filherics 
are by no means fo profifablc at prefent as they were 
formerly. • , , a. 

* Another caufe of the dellruCtion of numl^pn w 
both old and young pearl Ihells, is^he anchoring df 
fo many boats on the banks, almoft all of them ufett' , 

* Manara, propeily hfonar, is a Tsmul wotfl.and fignifieta buif 
rher, fisiiu the fhdllinvuefb of the fea at that place. 

B-b 2 dif-* 
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(hfterently formed, clijimfy, heaw, wooden anchors, 
large fionrs, &c. &c. If this evil cannot be entirely 
prevehted, it might, at Icaft, be greatly lelfencd, by 
obliging them all to ufe anchors of, a particular fort, 
and lefs deliru^li^'j;. 

This {eafon the SenveJ Bank only was fi(hed, which 
lies above twentv miles to the weflward of Artpooy 
opiTolite to the frelh water rivers of Moofalee Moata- 
gam and Pomparipoo. It has been obferved, that the 
pearls on the north>weft part of this bank, which con- 
fifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofc found 
on the fouth-eall, nearefl the ihore, growing on co- 
rals and land. 

Condatchey is lituated in » bay, forming nearly a 
half mooii, and is a waiic, fandy didrld, with fume 
mifcrabie huts built on it. The water is bad and 
brackilh, and tlie loil produces only a few, widely 
fcattered, ftunted trees and bullies. Thole perfons 
who remain here during the filhery are obliged to get 
their water for drinking from Artpooy a village Vith 
a fmnll old fort, lying about four miles to the ibuth- 
ward. Tigers, poicupiiies, wild hogs, pangolincs, oi the 
Ceyhn armadillos y are, amongft oth^er quadrupedo, lure 
common. Of amphibia, there are toitoiles, elpct lally 
the tefiudo geomtlrua and vaiious kinds of fnakes. A 
conchologijit meets here w'lth a large field for his en- 
qutnss. The prefcqts which I made to the people 
employed in the filhery, to encourage them to collcbl 
all forts of Ihelb which the divers bring on Ihorc, pro- 
duced but little effeft ; as they were too much taken 
* up in fearching after the mother of pearl Ihells tp pay 
attention to any other objedt. .However, my endea- 
vours were not entirely ufelcfs ; I wHl fpecify here a 
few of the number I colledted during my ftay . dif- 
ferent kinds of pe&ms *, pahtm porpl^eunty film »«- 
diafuS-fy Vmti c^renjisy Jam. ^ i0rea *iyolis ^r. 

* Scallops. t Radiated razor ihelL 

X Alpha cockle. ( Double cocks-comb. 

For^oliiy 
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For^oJii, ojtr. Maliem *, wftihi hirundo j^- 

crociuSf pholas pufifhu^ J&at. t, mitra fpycefom^ 
Lim., kpas^irjata Penaanti^ (vidrZool. Brlt.J, fateUf 
tncarmata^ India per^eQa mandat a harpa nd^ 

hiht, porceUana falita, Bumpk. l|, Jfromhus Jcorpto, and 
A)ther of inferidr kin<^. Amongd ihe zoophytes, many 
valuable ijpecies of fpongtx, corallinw, fatularue, &c. 
a great variety of fea ftars, and other nurine pro- 
dutElions, that cannot be preferved in fpirits, but 
Ihould be defcribed on the fpot. llicfe, as well as 
the dcfcription of the different animals inhabiting tke 
fhe<ll<«, are the more worthy of our attention, and de'^ 
ferve farther inveftigation, as we are yet very deficient 
m thib branch of natural hidor}'. • 

• • • 

During tl\,c fifliing feafon, the defcrt, barren place, 
Condutihey, offers to our view a feeue equally novel 
and aftonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
fands of people ^f different colours, countries, cads, 
and occupations, the number of tents and huts,' 
ere<dcd on the fea fhore, with their fliops or bazars 
before each of them ; and the many boats returning 
on fhore in the afternoon, generally richly laden ;'all 
together form a fpedtacic entirely new to an European 
eye. Each owner runs to his rcfpc^live boat as^f^i^ 
as It reaches the fhore, in hopes of finding it fmught 
with iinmenfe treafure, which is often mitch greater in- 
imagination than in the fhell ; ^nd though he^ Is dif* 
appointed one day, he relies with greater certainty^ on 
the next, looking forward to the fortune promsfed 
hinl^ by his flats, as he thinks it impoflible for th^ 
afirological prodittions of his Brahmn to err. 


Hammer ojrftcr ; thefc awe pretry lar^, bat many broken 
«and ibmr covered by a ralparioui craft. It is very probable tbfet, 
among tliofe,* there may be fome precious white ones, 
t Swallo’v mufcle. t Theswood piercer. * 

( Dimg fiiail, (Grew, Mof.) I) Sut-coury, Kb' 
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Ttf p’’ev<snt riot and dtroider« an ofiicer with a 
t)^)r of Mahys is il^taoned here. They occupy a 
l^rge fqu^e, where they have a field piece and a na^ 
iUn for fignals. 

Here and the»9.you meet w^h brokers, jewdlers, 
and merchants of all defcnptions ; alfo, iuttlers ofienng 
provifiuns and other articles to gratify the fenfual ap* 
petite and luxury. But by far the greater number 
are occupied viRth the pearls. Some are bafely em-' 
ployed in afiorting them; for which purpofe they make 
ufe of fmall brals plates perforated with holes of dif> 
fcrent fizes ; others are weighing and offering them to 
the purchaler ; while other‘s are drilling or boring 

them ; which they perform lur a trifle. . 

• 

The inftrument, thefe people carry about with 
them for this purpofe, is of a very fi^le conllrudfion, 

^ but requires much &ill and exercitt to ufe it ; it is 
' made in the following manner : the principal part 
ctuilUls of a piece of foft wood, of an oblufe, inverted, 
conical ihape, about fix inches high and foui^m dia- 
meter in its plain furface ; this is fupported by three 
^ wooden feet, each of which is more than a foot in 
length. Upon the upper flat part of this machine 
are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the fmaller 
oh'es gixt beat in with a wooden hammer. On the 
right fide of this ftool, half a cocoa nut Ihcll is faffened, 
which is filled with water. The drilling inftruments 
arc iron Ipindles, of various fizes, adapted to the dif- 
ferent dimenfions of the pearls, which are turned 
round in a wooden hear! by a bpw. The pearls being 
placed on the flat furface of the inverted cone, as al- 
re.Kh’ mentioned, the operator -fitting on a mat, 
preues on the wooden he^ of his ijiftrt^ent with the* 
left hand, while, lyith' hts right, he Shoves the bow 
which turns round the moveable part of the drill ; at 
' Hie fame time, he moiffcns tlte pearl, ocCafionally 

dipping 




only be attan|e<l by conftant pratSiice. 

Amongft the ‘Crowd ar«*found ^■agabonds of vrtry^ 
defcription, fuch as Pandarams.^^ndee^ or Hindu 
*monks, fakirs, beggirs, and the like, who are imper* 
tincnfly troublefome. Two of thefe wretches parneu* 
larly attrartcd the attention of the mob, though thdif 
fnperftitious penance muft have ditg\ifted a man'df 
the leaft refledVion : one had a gridiron, of oncan^i 
half foot long and the fame in breadth, faflened round 
his neck, with which he alw'ays walked about, nor 
did he take it off either when catiijg or Aecping ; the 
other had faftened round tljat member,^ which de- 
cency forbids me to mention, a brafs ring, and 
fixed to it vTas a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing 
on the ground, the links of this chain were as thick as 
a man’s finger, and the whole was exhibited in a moft 
fc^dalous manner. 

The peftilential fmcll occafioned by the numbers of 
putrifying pearl fifhes, renders the atmofphere of 
CondaUhey fo infufFerably ofFenfive when the fouth- 
weft w'ind blows, that it fenlibly afteits the ol&^oq^ 
nerves of any one unarcuftomed to fuch cadaarefous 
fmells. This putrefadion generates immenfe nuis^ 
bers of tvorms, flies, mufkitocs, and other vermin » 
all together forming a feene ftrongly difpl’eafing to the 
fenfes. 

Thofe who are not provided wdth a fufficient ftock 
of money fufler great bardfhips, as not oifly all kinds 
of provilions* are very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muft be paid for. Thofe who 'drink the 
• oraekifh sjpler of thi/place are often attacked by 
nefs. , It may eaftly be conceived what an 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the 
heas'y dbws, and the putrid fmdl, mufl have on wes^ 
conftitutions. It is, therefore, no wonder that of 

B b 4 thple 
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thofe who fall Tick many die, and many mom return ' 
Home with fevers, fluxes, or other equally fatal dif* 
orders., ^ f • 

'The many difappolntments, ufually experienced by 
the lower clafles of men in particular, make them of- 
ten repent of th%'ir' coming here. They are often* 
ruined, as they nlk all they arc worth to pufchale 
pearl fhclis ; however, there are many inftances of 
their making a, fortune beyond dl expectation. A 
particular circumftance of this kind fell within my 
ovfe obferration : a day labourer bought three 
Oyfters * for a copper fanam (about the value 6f two- 

E nce) and was fo fortunate ?■? to find one of the 
■geft pearls which the filhery ^.roduced this feafon. 

The domes appointed for the filhery are not all 
procured at Oyfon ; many came from the coatls of 
Coromandel and Malahar, each of which has its dif- 
tinguifhing number. About ten o’cjock at night a 
gun lb filed as a fignal, when they fail from Oon- 
dat'hey with an eaflerly or land wind, under the di- 
rection of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they 
reach the bank before day, and begin duing at fun 
rjfe, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze 
-^fcts in, with which they return. Tlie moment they 
appear in fight, the colours are hoifted at the flag 
ftaff, and imthe afternoon they come to ah anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats /ire thereby enabled to 
get their cargoes out before night, which may amount 
to 30,000 oyfters, if the divers have been aClive and 
fuccefsful. 

O 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy 
diving ftones for the ufe of ten divers, who am called 

• The EaJ ln£a pearl thdl, is well Itoown to be® the matrUcfer - ' 
ZafwR (mtilher of pearl) ot Homphius, at the ISyUlut margantt’- 
firus of LiKNKrs ; conieduentty the general term pearl oyfter muft 
-hi^ erroneons , hO'W'mcr, as it has long been in com^n ufe, 1 
ii^ ^0 be rxcufed for continuing it. 
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'^^in 'taht/il, kooly hirers the reft ♦of the crew 
a tandel, or head boatman,* and ten rowers, whi<h 
aiTifl in liftihg up the divers and their Ihelh. , 

• 

The diving ifone is a piece of coarfc granite, a fo<>t 

• long, fix inches thick, and of <i*^yrainidical fiiape, 

rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rope is 
put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers 
ufe another kind of fiuuc fiiaped like a half moon, to 
bind round their belly, fo that their feet may be free*. 
At prefent thefe are articles of trade at Condtitcht^. 
The moft common, or ptramidical fione, generally 
weighs about thirty pounds. If a boat has more ihai> 
five of them, the crew are cither uorporallj punilhed 
or fined. • •* • 

• 

The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tntueoihi, 1-. not 
attended with fo many ditficnltics as authors imagine. 
The divers, coftfifting of dificrent cafts and religions, 
(tRough chiefly of Famnver ^ and Miiffelntiint^) nei- 
ther make their bodies fmootli with oil, nor do they 
fiop their ears, mouths, or nofes with any thing, to 
prevent the entrance of fait water. The) arc ignoiaid 
of the utility of diving *bells, bladdeis, and double 
flexible pipes. According to the injuniHions pt’ffie 
fhark conjurer they ufc no food wliile^at wtirk, ndr 
till they return on Ihore, and liavc bathed tliemfclves 
in frefh water. Thefe hidians, a^uftomed to dii"* 
from their earlicft infancy, fcarlelfiy defeend to the 
bottom in a depth of, from five to ten fathoms in 
fei^ch of trealures. By two cords a diving fione and 
a net are colineAed. with the bpat. Tlie <li\ er putting 
the toes of hj| right foot on the hair rope of the diving 
Hone, and tlmfe of his left on the net, feizes the twe 

• cords with dne hand,«and (hutting his noftrils with ^ 
other, plunges into the water, (^n reaching •the bd^ 

‘ j 

torn. 


* Fifliermen of the Catholic religion. 
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tom^ he hangs the net sound his neck, and colle^'lnto 
it'kbe pearl Ihells as fal} as poflible, during tne time 
he finds bimfelf able to remain under ^'ater, which 
ufualiy is about two minutes. He then refumes his 
former poAure, and making a Agnal^ by pulling the 
cords, he is immediately liffed into the boat. On 
emerging from the' lea, he difeharges a quantity of 
water from his mouth and nofe, and thofe who' have 
hot been long enured to diving frequently difehar^e 
fome blood ; but this does not prevent them from 
dicing again in their turn. When the firft five divers 
come uj) and are refpiring the other five arc going 
down with the lame ftones. h)ach brings up about 
one hundred oyfters in his net, and if not interrupted 
by any accident, may make fi<;y trips in a forenoon. 
They and the boat’s crew get generally from the 
owner, inllcad of money, a fourth of the quantity 
which they bring on Ihore ; but fomc are paid in 
calb, according to agreement. 

, The inoft Ikilful divers come from’ Coll’tjh, on jhe 
eoaft of Malabar ; fome of them are fo much exer- 
ciled in the art, as to be able to perform it w'ithout 
the afnfi.mce of the ufual weight ; and for a haudfome 
reward will remain under w'^ter for the fpace of feven 
^minutes ; this I law performed by a Caffry boy, be- 
4on|;iftg toa citizen 2 kX.karical,\sho had oiten frequented 
the filheries fif thefe banks. Though Dr.^HALLEY 
deems this impoffible, .daily experience convinces us, 
that by long pra<3ice any man may bring himfelf to 
remain under water above a couple of minutes. How 
much the inhabitants of the South Sea Ifiands dif> 
tinguifh thcmfelves in diving we learn from fcveral 
aooounts ; and who wii>l not be furptifed at the won- 
derful Sicilian diver Nicholas, furnami^ the Fisk*? 

* Xccrrding toKiacRFU, he fell a vJifttin amon^flthe Pdj^ in* 
tilt gulphof Ubafy/Ot!, m bi-s plunging, for the ieconcl time, in i't 
‘ttangtrouh m hitlponl, biftb to fatiat) the curiolity of his king, Frk- 
naaic, ami liU inclination for wta'tl'. I will not pretend to de« 
temine, bo\\ far tbU account baa been exaggerated. '' 

Every 
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ope of the divers, and evet^ thjf 
entertain a great dread of the jlharks, and will ]i0t, 
any accoun^^defcend until the conjurer ha$, perforin^ 
his ceremonies. This prejvidice is fo deeply rdbted in 
' in tlieir minds, tthat the ^vernment was obliged to 
keep two fuch conjurers always yv their pay, to re- 
*move the fears of their divers.* Thirteen of tbefe 


men were now at the filhery from Cejflon and the coafr, 
to profit by the fuperfiitious folly of thefe deluded 
p*»ople. They are called in Tamil,* Filial KadtSr] 
which fignifies one who binds the iha^ and preveptfe 
them from doing mifehief. 

The manner of enchanting confifts in a number of 
prayers learned by heart, that nobjody, probably not 
even the conjurer himfelf, ^iderftands, ^ which he. 
Handing on,fhc fhore, continues muttering* and grum- 
bling from Am rife until the boats return ; during this 
period, they are obliged to abfiain from food and lleep, 
otherwilc their prayers would have no avail, they are, 
hoyvever, allowed to drink, w'hicb priviUge they in-i* 
dulge in a high degree, and are frequently fo ^ddy» 
as to be rendered very unfit for devotion. Some of 
the conjurers accompany the divers in their boats, 
which pleafes them ver% much, as they have their 
prote<Hors near at hand. Ncverthelefs, I was told, 
that in one of the preceding fiflieries, a diver loll* his 
leg by a fiiark, and when the head conjuscr was called 
to an account for the accident,, he replied that an old 
witch had jufi. come from the coaft, who,* from envy 
and malice, had caufed this difatler, by a counter- 
coiyuration, wJiich made fruitlefs his fkill, ami of 
which he^was informed too late ; but he afterwards 
ihewed has fu^ieriortty by enckantiag the poor (harks 
fo efredtually, that though they appeared in the midft 
of the diver^ they were unable to open their moutlis** 
*l^ing my (lay at Vondatehey, no accident of t^ 
kind happened. If a (hark is feen^ the divers !nno^« 
ately make a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the 
boats return inilautly. A diver w'bo trod upon a 

hiinmcf 
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m 

hg/nmer ^l?cr, and wasTomewhat wounded, 
lie was 'bit by a (baric, 'confequently made the umal 
(i^nal, whit:h caufed many boats to returtH’ for which 
miftake be was afterwards punifhed. 

The owners ot'^thc boats *^fometimcs fell their 
byflers, and at other times open them on their -owm 
account. In the latter caie feme put them on mats 
in a fquare, (urrounded with a fence ; others dig 
holes of almoil a foot deep, ahd tlirow them in till the 
animal dies; after which they open the (hells and 
take out the pearls with more eafe. Even thefe fquarcs 
and "holes are fold by auiftion after the fifliery is 
finillied, as pearls often remain .here, mixed with the 
(and. * , 

In fpite of crei^’ care, tricks in picking out tlie 
pearls from the oyfters can hardly be prevented. In 
this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol- 
lowing i-^ one mode they put in prartice toefFeift their 
pin pole: when a boat owner employs a number of 
nired people to colleft pearls, he places over them an 
infpertoi of his own, in whom he can confide; thefe 
hirelings previoufly agree that one of them (hall play 
tlic, part of a thief, and bear the punilhinent, to give 
Ins cdhirades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of 
the gang happens to meet with a large pearl,* he makes 
a fign ro his accomplice, Who inftantly conveys away 
one of (mall value, purpofely, m fiich a manner as to 
attrai'l notice. On this the infpe^or and the reft of 
the men take the pearl from him ; he is then punilhed 
and turned out of their company. In the mean time, 
while he is making a Srcadful up*roar,'*the real thief 
fecures the valuable pearl, and aflcrwards the bcxity 
is (bared with him who luljjred fore them all.^ 
BcliJes .tricks like thefe the ^boat owners and pur-^ 

' . t 

♦ Thefe are the indtvidtials which farm one or more boats from 
the renter , dncl though they are in pofleflion of them dnly dunog 
4 ^ fiihcr}', they are commonly called the owners of tb^ boats. 

chafers 
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'^chaf^ often lofe many of the beft pearls, VfaUe yi« 
dony i> returning from the bank; for, as Iwg as the 
animal is aiive and untouched, the Ihdla ve fte- 
quently open near an inch^ and if any of them con- 
tain a large peafl, it is eaiily dilcovered and taken out 
. by means of a fmall jiiece of ftiff grafs or bit of ftick, 
witliout hurting tlie pearl fifli. In this prarticc they 
are extremely expert. Some of them were difeovered 
whilft I was there, and received their due piinilhment. 


Gmelin afks if the animal of the myths mat^a- 
ritijeius is an qfttdui? See Linn. Syft. Nat. tom. I.' 
p. vi. 3350. This induces me to believe tliat it has 
never yet been accurately defenbed : it doe-) not re- 
femhle the fifndta of Linn tfi s, and nuy, perhaps, 
form a new genus. It is laltcned to the upper and 
lower Ihells* b) two while fl.it pieces of miilcular fub- 
llance, which are call^ by HoutUm * eats, and e vtend 
about two inches from the thick part of the body, 
growing gradually tlnnner. The extremity of e.icfi 
ear lie-* loofe, and is lurrounded by a double br&wn 
fringed line. Thcfe he almoft the third of .an inch 
from the outer part of tlie Ih^ll, and are continually 
moved by the animal. • Next to thcfe, above and 
below, are iituated two other double fringed moveable 
lubllatice-), like the brancbia; of a filh. Tli^le eats 
and fttriges are joined to a cylindrical jfiece of flefli, 
of the lize of a man’s thumb; which is harder and of 
a more mufcular nature than the reft of the body. It 
lies about the centre of the ftielh, and is firmly at< 
tdched to the middle of each. This, in fadt, is thai 
part of the pearl fifh which Ijrves to open and Ihui 
the fhells. .Where this column is faftened, we fine 


on the flefh deep impreffions, and on the fheli vari- 
ous nodes of round ffc oblong forms, like imperfi^! 
pearls. Between this part, and the hing^ ( carMj 
lies the principal body of tbb animal, feparatei 


• Vide Hoatt. Nat Hill Vol L p. xr p. 381, 1«^ 

frou 
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Hhrm and ihaped like a bag. The mouin 

near the hinge uf the tliell, enveloped 'viA Veil, and 
has a double flap or lip on each fide ; fl'oni thence we 
obferve the throat (cefopiiagus) defcending • like a 
diread to the ftomach. Clofe to the mouth ther^e is 
a carved brownifh*t&figue, half art inch in length, with 
an obtufe point; on the concave fide- of this defends 
a furrow, which the animal opens and fhuts, and pro- 
bably ufes to convey food to its mouth*. Near its 
middle are two bluifh fpots, which feem to be the' 
eyes. In a pretty deep hole near the bale- of the 
tongue, lies ihe beard (byffus)^ faliened by two flefhy 
roots, and confifl-ing of almoil one hundred fibres, 
each an inch long! of^ a dark green colour, with a 
metallic lufirc; they are undivided, paralicl, and flat- 
tened. In general the hyjfm is iiiore than three quarters 
of an inch, without the cleft ( rlma ) ; but if the ani- 
mal is difiurbed, it contracts it cunliderably. Tlfe 
^op of each of thefe threads terminafes in a circular 
gland or head, like ^tjiygma of many plants. With 
Xhx% tyjfiis they faficn tliemfelves to rocks, corals, and 
other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fifh cling to 
the old ones, an<l with it the^animal procures its food, 
by extending and contracting it at pleafure. Small 
ihellf fi|b, on which they partly live, are often found 
clinging to thf former. The fiomacli lies clofe to the 
root of the beard, and, has, on its lower fide, a pro- 
trafted obtufe point. Above the ftomach are tw'o 
ihiall red bodies, like lungs; and from tJie ftomach 
gotts a long channel or gut, which takes a circuit 

«v 

♦ The depill ,at which th^ pearl lifli generally is to be found, 
^pdered rnc irom paying any aticntlon to the locomotive power, 
which I have not the leall doubt it polTeires, uling for this ptifpofe 
its tongue. This conk^ra is ftrengthened by die a^'fCurate obfer- 
Vadoo;;! made on mufJis by ihe celebrated Rsauhuk» which be 
iRnmd tbatctbis body ferves them as a leg or arm, to inoVe from 
another* „ T£Qagh the divers are Very ignorant with 
td die cBconomy of the pearl this changing of habita- 
Bti has been long hnee obferved by them. They alledge, ,tbat it 
wers i|^ w^en dll^rbed by an enemy or in fearch of food, 

former caie they fay it conunonly defcciids from the funamit 
hank to its declivity. 

roand 
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'^round^e mufcular column above-ment^nedj aDd 
ends in the anus, which lies *oppofite to the mouth, 
and is costed with a itnall thin leaf, iTke • Hap. 
Though the natives pretend to diftinguiih the fexes, 
by the appearance of the Ihell, I could not Hnd any 
•gcnhalia. The laiga Hat ones shty call males, and 
thofe^hat are thick, conca\e, and vaulted, they call 
felnales, or pedoo- chippy % but, on a clofe infpCAion, 
1 could not obferve any vilible lexual tiiiference. 

It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals are*as 
red as blood, and that the inlidc of the ihell has the 
fame colour, with the ulual pearly luilre, though 
my fervants found a redilh pearl ih an oyftcr of this 
colour; yet fuch an event is*veryrarc. The divers 
attribute tin; rednefs to the flcknefs of the pearl fifli; 
though it is mod probable that they had it from their 
firlt exiftence. In the fhade they will live twenty- 
four hours after Jjeing taken out of the water. I'liis^ 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Indiam, either 
frefh in their curries, or cured by drying ; in wh?ch 
date they are exported to the coail; though 1 do not 
think them by any means palatable. 

Within a mother of pearl fiicll I found tlyteeh 
murices midati (vide CueMNiTz's New Syftem, Cabt. 
vol. XI. tab. 192 , f. 1851 and 1852), the larged of 
.which was three quarters of hn inch long; but as 
many of them were putrid, and the pearl Hfh itfelf 
dead, I could not afeertain whether they had crept itt 
as (nemies, or were drawn in by the animal itfelf. 
At any rate turtles and crabs aijp inimical to the ani- 
mals, and a dnall living crab was found in one of 
them. 

• 

The peatls are only in the fofter part of theemfatial, 
and never in that firm mufcular column above-ineii^ 
tioned, .We find them in general near the earth, and 
on both fides of the mouth. The nadvea entertain the 

fame 
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lilffle fooliih opinion concerning thn formation tbe'. 
pwl which tne ancients did. They fu^ofe them 
forme 4 dew-drops in connexion with lun-beams. 

A Brdhtnen informed ine it was recorded in one 
of his Sanjirit books, that the, pearls tfre fonrifed in the 
moutli of May atixt^c appearan^^c of ^he Sooatee^x> 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the 
oyliers come up to the furface of the water, to catch the 
drops, of ruin. One of the moft celebrated concholo- 
gifts *, fuppofe's that the pearl is formed by theoyfier 
inorder to defend itfelf from the attacks of the phoJatles 
and borcvforms. But we may be alTurcd that in this fup- 
polition he is miftaken, for although thefe animals 
often penetrate the outer layers of the pearl fliell, and 
there oecaiBou hollow nodes, } t, on examination, it 
will be found, tliat they are never abje to pierce 
the firm layer, with which the infide of the fhell is 
lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againll exterior worms, when, evei? on Ihclls that 
conLiiu tilt in, no worm-lioles are to be fcen?‘ It 
is,» therefore, more probable thefe worms tjikc up tJieir 
habitations in tlvc nodes, in order to protect themlclves 
from the attacks of an eucniy, than that they ^re ca- 
pable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the 
pearl^fifli u.'* It is unnecefl’ary to repeat the various 
opinions and hypothefes of other modern authors ; it 
is much eafitr to criticife them, than to fubftitute in 
their place a inorci rational theory. 'I’hat of R&ACMun, 
mentioned in the memoirs of the Ftemh Academy for 
1712, is the moft probable, viz. that the pearls are 
formed like bezoars and other flones in diftercnt^Sni- 
nials, and are apparently the effects of a deceafe. In 
ihort it is very evident*, that the pearl U formed by an 
extravafation of a glutinous juice either within the 
body, or on the furface of the apimal : th; former cafe 
is the moft common. Between one and tt\'o hundred 
pesiis have been ‘ibnnd within one ey’fter. Such 

• The Rev. Mt. Chb*imitz at Cofcnhagen,' 
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.cxiravifittiiminijr be<»ixied by. ibetera^eoii^ jboifijt'' 
fucb M iudy coming in wth w food^ wtiiob 
mal» m pr^en^ dkagreeablc {nftion> covcp 
glutinous mMter, and which as i| is fuccclfively 
mrms many regular lamellm, in the maimer of th^ 
jcoats of an oatoa> or like difFereji|;^rata of bezottn^ 
only intttch thinner ; this is probable, for if we cat* 
through the centre of a pearl, we often find a foreign 
particle, which ought to .be conlidcred as the nucleus, 
or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls, 
may originally have been produced within the body, 
and on their encreafe may have feparated and fidlen 
into the cavity of the ihcli. Thole compact ones, 
Axed to the (hells feem to be produced by limilar ex* 
travafation, (}Ccalioned by the,fridtion of iome rough* 
nefs on the -inlide of the ihell. Thcle and the pearl* 
like nodes have a different afpedl from the pearls, and 
are of a darker and bluer colour. In one of the former 
I found a prett% large, true oval pearl, of a very clear 
waiter ; while the node itlelf was of a dark blueifh co-* 
lour. Tlie yellow or gold coloured peail, is the mofi 
cilcemed by the natives ; fomc have a bright, red, luf- 
tre ; others are grey or blaikifh, without any fhining 
appearance, and of no value. Sometimes when the grey 
lamella of a pearl is taken off, undci*it is foui^d'S, 
beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens tKat af* 
ter having feparated the lirll coat you find a woithlefa 
impure peail. I tried fetcral of them, taking dne la* 
mella off after another, and found clear and impure 
by turns, and in an impure pearl I met with one of a 
cleA* water, though in the centre of all 1 found a fo* 
xei^ particle, 'i'iie largcft and mofl perfect pearl 
which I faw during* iny flay af Cotulufrhtyt was about 
tht: fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though 1 have been 
jtold fince »y departj^re, mrny others of the fame 
fize have 4>een found. The fpotted and 
Odes are fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by pifc t»»- 
tive phy^cians as an ingredient in their mcuimfiei. 


We 


Vot. V. 
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We nfity judge with greater or leiier probabUhy by 
appearance of the p«arl-(hell, whether they contain 
peaiis pr «ot. Thofe that haye a thick!' calcareous 
cruft upon them, to which (fea tubes) Tuhtli 

marini irrepihriter infor/i, Crjfia-gali Chameet Jazurast 
hepas tinttttabulumi , Matlreporee^ Millipore, Cetl^oref 
Gorgottitef Sptmgitr, and other Zoophytes are fa^ened, 
have arrived at their full growth, and consmonly con- 
tain the beft pearls ; but thofii that appear iinooth, con- 
tain either none', or fmall ones only. 

f> 

Were a naturalift to make an evcurlion for a few 
mbnths to Mamir, the fmall ifland near Jafna and the 
adjacent coaft, Ijc would difcovcr many natural cuno- 
fities, ftill buried in obfcunty, Tthat haje ne\er been 
accurately deferibed. 

Indeed no place in the Eajl Indies abounds more 
with rare Ihclls, than thefe : for th,cre they remain 
•undiflurbed, by being fheltered from turbulent 
feau, and the fury of the turf. I will juft name a 
few of them ; viz. 'Vtllinu fohaca Lynn *, TtlJ, Speng- 
leni,Arca iulmlulu ,hca John anutinus Linv. 
OJina Ifogimiium, TerebulluiB, albnlum^Jliialnm^ Tvih 
Jh{l(irts 4 lin^volva Linn ||, l\xtllum ingntarum, CS’f. 
Amoitgft the beautiful cone Ihellsi : conui t’ . itujpur-- 
citus AiiglicSnus cullatus a maths thajjiarchus, con, 

generdlas Link. c. capi'aneus **, c. nnlis c. Jiertus 
wufiamm t:}!. r. reitaurentn, c. glau,n\ [|ij, <*. oereola^ 
regia corona nmnts lupedhis^ candn enmnea focietas cor~ 
ditm. There are many o'hcr betides thote already 
mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

r 

The great fuccefs of the Rev. Doiftor John 'in 
conehology when at Tututoun^nsl allifKjd by G. As- 

♦ Tbfc‘goWcn toog. o I* rvfoujikfcape. » 

X Iloycii ttaircafe. || 'V^Vaver’s ikuttle., 

i Ikd iidmiral. •• Green ftatnfRhr. , Gattn 

ttamper. ‘ {t Greet fand ftamper. .till Capf, Gotiw. 


GliLBECK 
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OBXrBSCx, with 4 boat and divers : and 'die ci^td 
celledfeiw made by bis agents, whom he afterw^drdi 
feat there Vith the aecefiary ioftru^ions stod 
tas, may be feen in Chbm/ti^*s elegant cabinet ol 
(hdls in 4to (with illuiqinated plates), and how many 
new*fpecies of Zoopl\ytes he difcQBored, we kam fiom 
another German work by Espbr at Erhn^m the third 
volume of which is nearly finilhed. 
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the IitffS*defcribe4 w Pa^e 

TtllS in&A is the Mehe (p^ikom of Linujkos* 
Allowing extraA from a late publication wtllT 
how much the gentlemen of die faculty are kidell 
to Captain Habdwicke for haviilg pointed ont^ 
them lo valuable an addition to their Materia 
m this country. 

“ I lhall only obferve, that the Papilto, |b 6. 
here extqsuiely common, ^ is likcmfe the 41. 

** (iichout ^in. towards which Dodtor Miirvi hw 
** dcuvoured to diredl the attention of hit coontT 
“ It remains from May to Auguft^ and efpedally 
Jum. and July, m aftonilhing quantities, net only 
*‘*the ctchoreum but alfo upon the cerealk carAata 
** cynota caidumulus. The common people have*. 

** ufed the liquor that dilbls fiom tjie inle^, whd9t 
** head is torn off, for the^ jfurfmfe of ejttiri 

**■ warts; and Mr. CA&aatin SvKSoiias often 

it in lieu of the •common Tjliftering drug : 
render it more geneially ufeful DoAor Mi 
made a variety of c\pcuments, and foftyhl that 
** five grains of thcMpnoE, «nd fifteen graiif^^ 
phot btum fermented with Hour and oommoji 
and well mixed up, made & tnoft excellent fc 
•**plaifter. The proportions muft be increafed, 0^ < 
" minilhed, according to the age, lex and coni 
** of the perlon,*btit the^ove mentioned 
** ufually produces a proper effcA in thirteett’nt 
teen hours. The^ infedts are colleifted nu 
** and ei^ning, and put into a covered v(;^l, ^ 

*■* they are kept until they ate ticad, when 
« fprinkled with ftrong vinegar, and expi)^ 

** hot fun, until they become peribdlly djjr t 



t 4t4 ] 

^ iSemf ate«pttt into bottles and etfeifblly ke^t 

il^oaf hwnicbty.” 

Travels to* Naples by Charles Ulysses, ot Salis 
MOA sctCLlNS . — from ike Gebs^am by 
Akthpi^y A^ELBEy London, 179^: 

p. 148. , * * 


•NOTE 

Referring to Page 204 of this Volutne. 

•"HAVING lately .pafled Benares. I took that op- 
pefttanity of again exun^ining ths pbfervatory, and 
'atlertaincd tbe circlO which Itands oM the elfe\afcd ter- 
race to the EaA (refpeding the Jwfition of winch 
1 formerly Ipoke with Ibme degree of heliution) to be 
Atoa^ in a {dune parallel to the Equa^r. 


Sept. 28 1797* 


W. Ill NTER. 
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George Perry, Efq 
John Rawlins, Efq. 

Capt. David Richard fon. 
Henry Richardfon, Efq. 
Xieut. Col. R E Roberts 
James Robertlon, M D. ^ 
Cipt. G. Robertfon. • 
Chailvs Rothman, Efq^ 

Hon. Mr Jiiftice Rovds. 

AU Kand^T Ruflel, Elq 
Robert iirgd/r>, J5fg.^ji 
L«eiit V of. vVilliar. Scott, 
Major Jolui Scott. •' 

H'-lcnu's Scott, M D 
Lieut. Col. R* chard Scott. 
John Shoolbrtd, Efq 
Sir Robert Sloper, K B. 
Courtney Smith, Eiq 
James Stuart, Efq 
Capt. Michael S>nies 
John Taylor, Efq 
Ifiac Titiingb, Efq 
Htn. / Et. George Tucker, Ef 
Cipt SJrm. Turner 
John Peter Wade, }/fq 
Capt I'rincH W ilford: 
Charles, Wilkms, p/q. 

John llf)icl Williams, Efq. 
John Zodany, Lfq. 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

M r-upentier dc Cidfigny. 

M. lif Gtuitil. ^ 

Ret Dr 3ohn. 

M. Henry J. Le Beck. 

Rev. 'Phomas Maurice. 

M. Votney. 










